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CULTURE 

Ms. DeLauro Opening Remarks 

Ms. DeLauro. The hearing is called to order. Let me welcome ev- 
eryone here, excuse the sports analogy, on opening day of the 2011 
appropriations process. I want to welcome our friends from USDA. 
I do not know, my staff said that this was good, by throwing out 
the first budgetary pitch. I am not so sure about these sports anal- 
ogies anyway. 

But I do want to welcome Secretary of Agriculture, Tom Vilsack, 
as well as the Deputy Secretary, Kathleen Merrigan, our Chief 
Economist, Joseph Glauber, and Scott Steele, who is the USDA’s 
Budget Officer. Thank you for joining us today, and I look forward 
to hearing your insights. Again, I am pleased to welcome Ranking 
Member, Mr. Kingston, all of our colleagues on the Committee. In 
this year as in the years past, I look forward to our interaction, our 
collaboration together with all of you, and with you, Mr. Secretary, 
and with your team in the weeks and months ahead as we plow 
through this process. 

Last year our bill was the second bill to get signed into law, 
something we are all proud of on this committee, and hopefully we 
can work together to make that happen again this year. That is the 
goal. 

Secretary Vilsack, let me begin by commending you on the lead- 
ership that you have shown in the Department of Agriculture over 
the past year. Your executive experience as a former governor has 
clearly helped to begin that transformation of a department that 
was in dire need of a reform upon your arrival. 

( 1 ) 
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With last year’s appropriations, we made important investments 
in meeting the core responsibilities of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding improving our food safety system, expanding opportunities 
in rural areas and strengthening our child nutrition programs. I 
hope we can continue these efforts in the year ahead to make sure 
that USDA has the capability and the resources that it needs to 
meet its responsibilities to the American people. 

With that in mind, to the 2011 budget. First off, I should say 
that I harbor concerns, particularly still given the still-fragile state 
of our economy, about the dangers of a freeze in discretionary 
spending falling disproportionately on our most vulnerable Ameri- 
cans right now. Nonetheless, I am heartened to see that USDA’s 
budget for the coming year includes strong investments in nutrition 
and supplemental food assistance, including $351 million more for 
WIG and $5 million for the Commodity Supplemental Food Pro- 
gram. 

There is no question that we must act. The American people des- 
perately need our help right now in this economic downturn, now 
25 months long. One in eight Americans, one in five children, have 
been receiving food stamp assistance. 

Now, there was a hearing in my district last week which the 
Speaker of the Connecticut General Assembly held. He is doing one 
in every one of the congressional districts. And it is about recession 
and its affect on children. A woman testified that her husband lost 
a job, she was looking for temporary employment. She has five chil- 
dren, and she talked about — and this is in New Haven, Branford, 
East Haven, Hamden. It has got some pockets of very poor people. 
New Haven is one of the poorest cities in the Nation. But neverthe- 
less, the entire area one would regard as not having the poorest in- 
come statistics. She talked about rationing food to her five children 
and that she has two boys and they are older, and she provides a 
little bit more food to them. And the girls, you know, she manages 
a little bit less, and she says it is an awful thing to have to tell 
your child that they cannot have seconds and that they cannot 
have sleepovers because there is just not enough food in the house. 
That is the reality. That is the reality all over the country. 

In America today, almost 14 million children, one in every five, 
live below the federal poverty level. The number is expected to rise 
to as high as 27 percent as a result of the recession. If you factor 
in that the poverty line is actually much lower than what families 
need to really get by, it is estimated that 41 percent of American 
kids live in a low-income household right now. And in fact, more 
than two out of every three children in our public school system, 
69 percent, currently qualify for free or reduced school lunches. It 
is a staggering number, staggering number. So I am heartened to 
see that the Department is up to the challenge and is putting forth 
a good-faith effort to augment these crucial programs in the new 
budget. I look forward to hearing your thoughts on how we can 
best address the needs of families for food assistance and for better 
nutrition in the year to come. 

In addition, I need to learn more about the proposed Healthy 
Food Financing Initiative which, as I understand it, will work to 
combat the problem of food deserts and provide healthier food op- 
tions in underserved communities. I know these issues are a high 
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priority for the First Lady, and I look forward to working with 
USDA to make them happen. 

Of course, our responsibility on the Subcommittee is not only to 
make sure that families have access to the food they need but also 
to ensure that the food in our cupboards and on our kitchen tables 
is safe. I am very proud of the fact that since assuming the Chair 
of this Subcommittee, we have consistently made stronger invest- 
ments in our national food safety systems year after year. And yet, 
even with additional resources, the crucial job of food safety never 
gets any easier. We have already seen an unprecedented amount 
of food recalls in 2010, particularly with regard to contaminated 
meat, and we are only two months into this new year. 

So with all of this in mind, I am concerned that the proposed 
budget for FSIS this year only provides less than 1 percent in- 
crease over last year’s bill, aside from funding pay increases. Food 
safety is a very real matter of national security, and I hope that 
we are using our resources as wisely as possible to ensure that 
American families are protected from sickness and harm. 

Also of concern to me is flat funding levels in the budget to Pub- 
lic Law 480 Title II program and the McGovern-Dole program. Be- 
cause of higher food prices, a number of undernourished people in 
the world has increased by over 150 million over the past 2 years 
and now numbers over a billion. While recognizing that we have 
problems with hunger here at home, now does not seem a good 
time to pull back on our commitments to international food aid, not 
when so many around the world are suffering from hunger and 
malnutrition and so many more are looking to us as a symbol of 
hope. 

In addition, I have questions about several other important mat- 
ters under our purview such as rural development programs, agri- 
cultural research and conservation efforts. Some important issues 
such as the school lunch safety under the AMS and animal identi- 
fication were not touched on in your prepared testimony. I also 
think that there are other areas such as animal identification pro- 
gram where we can find ways to prevent wasteful spending and 
make substantive cuts that will save the American people some 
money. We have put $147 million in this program to date with al- 
most nothing to show for it, and I am skeptical of the new plans 
to continue it. But I do not want to take up more time from the 
Subcommittee, and of course, I want to give you a chance to offer 
testimony today. Let me close by saying thank you to you. Sec- 
retary Vilsack, and to your team for joining us. I look forward to 
asking about these and other efforts within the Department. As al- 
ways, we have big goals that we need to accomplish together, and 
it is the crucial details, the budget and the basics that we discuss 
today; and particularly in this time of continued economic uncer- 
tainty, we have a responsibility, and I know that you understand 
it to get it right. 

Ms. DeLauro. With that, I would like to ask our Ranking Mem- 
ber, Mr. Kingston, if he would like to make an opening statement. 
Mr. Kingston, the floor is yours. 
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Mr. Kingston Opening Statement 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Madam Chair, and it is great to be 
back with you and I look forward to another productive year. I 
think last year we worked very well, had a lot of good hearings and 
had a lot of participation from the Committee members. I am very 
happy to report to you as I stand here at the altar, and not using 
the sports analogy, but continuing in our great marriage that we 
have that this year there seem to be more people sitting on the 
groom’s side of the church. I do not know, it could be a trend. 

Ms. DeLauro. Is there maybe a dividing line? I never knew that 
if that is the case, that there is a dividing line. 

Mr. Kingston. This is the center aisle in which we both walk 
down, and any of you want to swap sides, I understand that. You 
could go back and forth several times. 

Ms. DeLauro. Never. 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Secretary, you had a great first year, and I 
have a lot of respect for you. We have a lot of challenges together, 
and certainly we have some things that we are both concerned on. 
I remember last year you had presented this Committee with some 
ways to cut the budget. I regret that we, on a bipartisan basis, did 
not embrace some of those ideas and add to them. I hope that we 
will be able to move forward on those things this year. And so I 
do appreciate that effort last year and hope that we can continue 
to. I want to point out that the freeze, I do not think is enough, 
and I do not think it is a true freeze in light of a 26 percent in- 
crease in the last year or two. And then if you consider part of the 
freeze is the one-time dairy pact that is no longer in there because 
it was a one-shot deal, then that diminishes it as being called a 
freeze because that should be left out of that discussion. 

And then there are other things which I know both parties al- 
ways, you know, have the veterinarian fee increases and cut out 
congressional prerogatives and things like that. And I think that 
is legitimate to put on the table, but one day we really have to fig- 
ure out, what are we going to do about these fees because probably 
if we went back to George Washington, he would say, we are going 
to start charging fees as a way to cut the budget. I do not know. 
Some time we need to have a serious dialogue on that. That might 
be more the authorizing committee, but I think if you take a step 
back and you look at since 2007, a 26 percent increase, a freeze is 
not enough. We need to reduce the spending. 

There are some things that I think we should be looking at. I 
think the BCAP is the agriculture equivalent of cash for clunkers. 
Here is a program that started out, I think something like $270 
million over 5 years, and we have already gone through that. And 
to some degree, we are paying forest products people to do what 
they were doing for free. I think we can do better than what we 
have done with BCAP. 

In terms of some of the SNAP thing, we are talking about dou- 
bling the contingency to $5 billion, and you know, I hear a lot of 
the statistics that come from USDA and certainly from the Chair 
in terms of the people who need food stamps, but I hear from the 
Administration how great the economy is doing. And I constantly 
hear, when you watch CNN or MSNBC or FOX or whatever, is that 
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the economy has turned around, and yet we are talking about not 
only increasing that contingency fund but increasing WIC to $10 
billion. So if the economy is doing so well, why are we doing these 
things? 

Also, I know I think the budget has $50 million for climate 
change, and I would think that people would take a second look at 
some of the conclusions of climate change since there is so much 
fraudulent data that is in there. And the U.N. itself I think is going 
to investigate itself on it, which will be very odd to witness. But 
there seems to be more of a dust-up about this in Great Britain 
than there is in America right now. We seem to still be in denial 
that these statistics are not significant. 

Recently it came out that the world weather monitors were re- 
duced, and they closed the ones down in the colder climates which 
would skew results of this. This is something we all should be con- 
cerned about. If global warming is true, then it is our biggest prob- 
lem, but it does not seem to be treated with the science as much 
as it is the politics. And so I hope the USDA can distinguish itself 
from some of the herd instinct. 

In terms of food aid, I had the opportunity to meet with a lot of 
your food aid team, and they are really first-class people. I have a 
lot of respect for them and what they are doing. I do think, though, 
that the State Department approach on food aid, which skews the 
USDA approach, has gotten a little bit murky. As you know, in 
1954, we started out with certain objectives of what the world food 
aid would be from America. You know, a lot of it had to do with 
the Cold War and development, taking over what had been colonies 
and help modernizing them and helping them develop. Last week. 
Congressman Goodlatte and I went to a school in Ethiopia on the 
outskirts of Addis Ababa, and it was interesting. We went to one 
school that got food aid and then another school that seemed to be 
at least equally impoverished, if not more, but they did not get food 
aid. And you ask people why this school and not that school, and 
you cannot get clear answers to it. 

My concern in terms of food aid, is it just an international wel- 
fare policy? Are we teaching people to become independent? Are we 
falling short from that? Because when it becomes a permanent pro- 
gram, as compared to a response to a disaster, you know, how do 
we move people to independence on it? 

And the other question that I have — and by the way, you did go 
to Africa last year, right? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kingston. And I was glad to see that you did that because 
I think you did it early in your term. And so I believe you and I 
share a lot of interest in this. One of my concerns also is when you 
go to certain countries, how much of it is skimmed off by a bu- 
reaucracy or maybe a corrupt government? Is it efficient as it 
should be? 

And you know, I think everybody on the ground is very sincere 
about doing it the right way, but I think the objectives just need 
to be clarified a little bit better for everybody that is concerned. 
What are we doing here and why are we doing it? And the odd 
thing is when you look at food aid or PEPFAR or some USAID pro- 
grams and you compare them to the U.N. voting record, and I do 
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not know if you have ever done that, but there is no comparison 
between working with a country who seems to be voting with us 
in the U.N. and a country that is not. And sometimes you go to 
countries that are very pro-U.S. and they get less food aid, particu- 
larly on the developmental side of USDA or some of the develop- 
mental ag programs than some do. 

So I think there is a lot of interest in this issue, and I do not 
know that we can solve it today. But I wanted to say, I did have 
a chance to meet with your folks, and I think that they are really 
top-notch. But I think administratively we do need to clarify the 
mission a bit more. 

So with that, I look forward to your comments. And sorry to take 
so long but wanted to bring up a lot of points, just like you. Madam 
Chair. That is what keeps this marriage going. 

Ms. DeLauro. What a partnership, my God. Mr. Secretary, if 
you want to proceed with your testimony, you know that the entire 
testimony will be part of the record, and you may summarize if you 
like. Thank you. 

Secretary Vilsack Opening Statement 

Secretary ViLSACK. Thank you. Madam Chair, and distinguished 
members of this Committee. I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you to discuss the Administration’s priorities for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to provide you with an overview of the 
President’s 2011 budget. 

As the Chair indicated, I would like to submit our written state- 
ment for the record. And as the Chair indicated, we are joined 
today by Deputy Secretary Kathleen Merrigan, Joseph Glauber, 
who is our USDA Chief Economist, and Scott Steele, who is our 
USDA Budget Officer. 

Since I appeared before this Committee a year ago, America 
struggled through the most serious economic recession since the 
Great Depression. Families have been forced to make difficult deci- 
sions in the face of unprecedented job losses. The immediate effects 
of being unemployed are felt deeply by both the unemployed and 
their families. We have seen more and more Americans relying on 
USDA to put food on the table. 

The challenges facing rural communities have been challenges 
for decades, but they are now growing more acute which is why the 
Obama Administration is committed to new approaches to 
strengthen rural America. Rural Americans earn less today and 
have for some time, less than their urban counterparts, and are 
more likely to live in poverty. More rural Americans are over the 
age of 65 than the general population. Fewer have completed fewer 
years of school, and more than half of America’s rural counties 
have lost population. But the Administration is committed to 
strengthening these communities. 

This year. President Obama took steps to bring us back from the 
brink of a depression and grow the economy again. We recognize 
that now it is time to get our fiscal house in order. 

USDA’s proposed 2011 budget is a reflection of the President’s 
commitment for change. USIlA’s total budget authority request 
pending before this Committee proposes a total of $129.6 billion in 
2011, up from $119.3 billion in 2010. This is due largely to in- 
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creases in mandatory funding for nutrition assistance and crop in- 
surance. The discretionary appropriation request is $21.5 billion 
which is comparable to the $21.7 billion enacted for 2010. In addi- 
tion, limits placed on select mandatory programs and rescissions of 
balances and other adjustments result in a bottom-line reduction to 
our discretionary budget authority of over a billion dollars. 

This budget uses taxpayer dollars wisely, takes common-sense 
steps that many families and small businesses have been forced to 
take with their own budgets. We are investing in American agri- 
culture and in the American people. This budget will assist rural 
communities to create prosperity so they are self-sustaining, eco- 
nomically thriving, and growing in population. We have already 
taken some important steps in this effort. 

With the help of the Recovery Act, we have supported farmers 
and ranchers and helped rural businesses create jobs. Investments 
have already been made in broadband, renewable energy, hospitals, 
wastewater and water systems and other critical infrastructure 
that will serve as a lasting foundation to ensure the long-term eco- 
nomic health of families in rural America. 

For 2011, the budget includes an almost $26 billion amount to 
build on that down payment and focuses on opportunities pre- 
sented by producing renewable energy, continuing on expanding 
broadband technology, developing local and regional food systems, 
capitalizing on environmental markets and generating green jobs 
through recreation and natural resource restoration, conservation 
and management. The budget also focuses and expands our re- 
search efforts which I will address in detail a bit later. 

In order to utilize the Federal Government’s assets more effec- 
tively, USDA is proposing a Regional Innovation Initiative which 
will create a regional focus and increase collaboration with other 
federal agencies. For 2011, USDA is requesting authority to set 
aside up to 5 percent of the funding from approximately 20 existing 
programs which is approximately $280 million in loans and grants 
and to allocate these funds competitively among regional projects 
that leverage the combined financial and knowledge resources of a 
region’s communities, consistent with a developed strategic vision 
for the region, to become a great place to live, work and raise fami- 
lies. 

The budget promotes the production of food, feed, fiber and fuel. 
We intend to expand our efforts to export food and agricultural 
products as we work to strengthen the agricultural economy for 
American farmers and ranchers. They are the most productive and 
most efficient in the world, which contributes greatly to the Na- 
tion’s food security. We have an important role at USDA in expand- 
ing export opportunities. This budget increases USDA’s funding for 
export promotion as part of the President’s National Export Initia- 
tive and provides more support than ever for competitive research 
which can lead to significant gains in agricultural productivity. 

We want to ensure, as this Committee does that all of America’s 
children have access to safe, nutritious and balanced meals. The 
budget fully funds the expected requirements for the Department’s 
three major nutrition assistance programs, WIG, the National 
School Lunch program and SNAP, and proposes $10 billion over 10 
years to strengthen the Child Nutrition and WIG programs. 
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The budget also includes increased funding for staffing needed to 
strengthen USDA’s ability to simplify and improve these programs, 
expand program efforts to improve nutritional outcomes, encourage 
healthy and nutritious diets and expand an obesity prevention 
campaign consistent with the First Lady’s Let’s Move Initiative. 

Currently many communities across America, particularly those 
with high poverty and unemployment rates, have limited access to 
healthy foods which can contribute to a poor diet and can lead to 
higher levels of obesity and other diet-related diseases such as dia- 
betes and heart disease. To address this problem and to help create 
jobs and economic opportunity, the Departments of Agriculture, 
Health and Human Services and Treasury will implement the 
Healthy Food Financing Initiative. In support of this initiative, the 
USDA budget includes about $50 million in budget authority for 
loans, grants and technical assistance to support local and regional 
efforts to increase access to healthy food, particularly for the devel- 
opment of grocery stores and other healthy food retailers in urban 
and rural food deserts and other underserved areas. This effort will 
generate employment opportunities for those seeking work and will 
encourage additional investment in the neighborhoods and commu- 
nities assisted. 

Protecting public health is one of the most important missions of 
USDA, and I am fully committed to taking the steps necessary to 
reduce the incidence of food-borne illness and protect the American 
people from preventable illnesses. Over the past year, we have 
worked to strengthen our food safety system, to reduce the pres- 
ence of deadly pathogens, and we continue to make improvements. 
For 2011, the budget includes $1 billion for the Food Safety and In- 
spection Service and allows us to fully fund inspection activities 
and to implement recommendations of the President’s Food Safety 
Working Group. This and other initiatives are aimed at improving 
the USDA’s public health infrastructure. This includes an increase 
of $27 million to further implement recommendations of the Food 
Safety Working Group, to strengthen our public information infra- 
structure and allow us to get ahead of the pathogen curve. These 
improvements will decrease the time necessary to identify and re- 
spond to food-borne illness outbreaks which will also better protect 
consumers. 

This budget will also ensure that private working lands are con- 
served, restored and made more resilient to climate change while 
enhancing our water resources. The budget supports cumulative 
enrollment of more than 304.6 million acres in the Farm Bill con- 
servation programs, an increase in enrollment of about 10 percent 
over 2009. And it supports efforts to strategically target high-pri- 
ority watersheds where the benefits of conservation are greatest. 

Underlying the achievement of all the Department’s goals is a 
strong research program. Research fuels the transformational 
change that rural America needs to excel. I would like to point out 
that the 2011 budget proposes the largest funding level ever for 
competitive research grants funding with $429 million in the Agri- 
culture and Food Research Initiative, an increase of $166 million 
over 2010. In addition, the budget maintains formula funding for 
research and extension at 1862, 1890 and 1994 land grant institu- 
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tions, schools of forestry and schools of veterinary medicine at the 
2010 level. 

The budget also includes a number of management initiatives 
that will improve service delivery, ensure equal access to USDA 
programs and transform USDA into a model organization. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank the Committee for 
funding the Farm Service Agency’s IT modernization effort which 
will result in more reliable customer-focused service to producers. 
For 2011, the budget requests additional funding for continued im- 
plementation of our modernization effort to address vulnerabilities 
in our aging IT system. 

USDA is also proposing to expand the Office of Advocacy and 
Outreach which was estaWished by the 2008 Farm Bill to improve 
service delivery to historically underserved groups, and we will 
work to improve the productivity and viability of small, beginning 
and socially disadvantaged farmers. 

In support of my commitment to improve USDA’s handling of 
civil rights matters, the budget includes funding to ensure that 
USDA has the staffing and resources necessary to address its his- 
tory of civil rights complaints and to seek resolution to claims of 
discrimination and the Department’s employment practices in pro- 
gram delivery. 

Madam Chair, there is no doubt these are tough times which call 
for shared sacrifice. The American people have tightened their 
belts, and we believe we have done so as well. We have made some 
tough decisions. This budget reflects our values and the common- 
sense solutions to the problems we face. It makes critical invest- 
ments in the American people and American agriculture to set us 
on a path to prosperity as we move forward into the 21st century. 

This concludes my statement. I would be happy to answer ques- 
tions. 

[The information follows:] 
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statement by 
Thomas Vilsack 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, t?ural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
February 24, 2010 


Madam Chairwoman and distinguished members of this Committee, I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you as Secretary of Agriculture to discuss the 
Administration's priorities for the Department of Agriculture (USDA) and provide you an 
overview of the President’s 201 1 budget. I am joined today by Deputy Secretary 
Kathleen Merrigan, Joseph Glauber, USDA’s Chief Economist, and Scott Steele, 
USDA’s Budget Officer. 


I don’t need to tell you that the American people have been struggling through 
the most serious economic recession since the Great Depression. Families have been 
forced to make difficult decisions in the face of unprecedented job losses. The 
immediate effects of being unemployed are felt deeply by the unemployed and their 
families. We have seen more and more Americans relying on USDA to help put food on 
the table. 

The challenges facing rural communities for decades have grown more acute, 
which is why the Obama Administration is committed to new approaches to strengthen 
rural America. Rural Americans earn less than their urban counterparts, and are more 
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likely to live in poverty. More rural Americans are over the age of 65, they have 
completed fewer years of school, and more than half of America's rural counties are 
iosing population. 

This year, President Obama took steps to bring us back from the brink of a 
depression and grow the economy again. But with the unsustainable fiscal policies over 
the past decade, it's time to get our fiscal house in order. 

The President has announced the three year, non-security discretionary 
spending freeze for the remainder of his term. This is a freeze on the bottom line rather 
than an across-the-board freeze on all line items in the budget, which provides the 
flexibility to achieve high priority goals by reducing funding for lower priority, duplicative, 
or non-performing programs. USDA's proposed FY 201 1 budget is a reflection of that 
policy, essentially freezing funding for on-going discretionary programs at the FY 2010 
level. When limits placed on select programs and efforts to eliminate earmarks and 
one-time funding are taken into account, USDA's total discretionary budget authority is 
reduced by over $1 billion. The decrease is primarily due to reductions in one-time 
funding such as earmarks, supplementals, rescissions, and targeted program 
reductions. However, USDA’s total budget authority request pending before this 
committee proposes a total of $129,6 billion in 2011, up from $119.3 billion in 2010, 
primarily due to an anticipated increase in nutrition assistance program participation and 
mandatory expenditures for crop insurance. The discretionary appropriation request for 
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this committee is $21 .5 billion, which is comparable to the $21 .7 billion enacted for 
2010. 


The 201 1 budget request supports the Administration’s vision for a strong rural 
America through the achievement of four strategic goals. Achievement of these goals 
will ensure that all of America's children have access to safe, nutritious, and balanced 
meals; create new economic opportunities for increasing prosperity; strengthen 
agricultural production and profitability through the promotion of exports with a specific 
emphasis on biotechnology while responding to the challenge of global food security; 
and ensure the Nation's national forests and private working lands are conserved, 
restored, and made more resilient to climate change, while enhancing our water 
resources. 

With the help of this Committee and the funding provided by the Recovery Act, 
USDA has been able to achieve significant accomplishments over the past year. Some 
of these accomplishments include: 

• SNAP has improved the diets of more than 38 million low-income people now 
served by the program; 

• The financial distress of over 2,600 producers in 47 States has been relieved 
through direct farm operating loans. Nearly 20 percent of beginning farmers and 
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socially disadvantaged producers obtain at least part of their credit needs from 
USDA; 

• Critical rural infrastructure improvements have been made that will provide nearly 
1 million Americans with improved access to safe drinking water, improve 
facilities for 655 communities, including many that provide health care service 
and educational opportunities, and create 84,000 housing opportunities for 
families. USDA has made investments to improve watershed and flood control 
on 37,000 acres in 36 States. These actions have created thousands of jobs, 
while investing in projects that will provide benefits for years; and, 

• USDA has made available $2.5 billion to expand and enhance the Nation's 
access to broadband services. USDA has taken a particular interest in 
addressing the needs of unserved and underserved rural areas. Broadband 
projects will support anchor institutions - such as libraries, public buildings and 
community centers - that are necessary for the viability of rural communities. 
USDA announced initial awards of $54 million in December 2009. A second 
USDA announcement of $310 million was made on January 25, 2010. A third 
USDA announcement of $277 million was recently made on February 17, 2010. 
The second solicitation of applications was published in the Federal Register on 
January 22, 2010; applications are being accepted through March 15, 2010. 

This funding will open the door to new businesses that serve global as well as 
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local customers as well as improve the educational and medical opportunities for 
rural residents. 

Ensuring that All of America's Children Have Access to Safe, 

Nutritious, and Balanced Meals 


A major priority for the Department is ensuring a plentiful supply of safe and 
nutritious food, which is essential to the well-being of every family and the healthy 
development of every child in America. A recent report by the Department showed that 
in over 500,000 families with children in 2008, one or more children simply do not get 
enough to eat. There Is a growing body of evidence demonstrating that children who 
eat poorly or who engage in too little physical activity do not perform as well as they 
could academically, and that improvements in nutrition and physical activity can result in 
improvements in academic performance. Too many children also have poor diets and 
gain excessive weight. Recent data shows that the prevalence of obesity has increased 
over 10 percent, to a level of 1 7 percent for children between 6 and 19 years of age. 
There is also a paradox that hungry children are disproportionately prone to obesity. 
Having poor access to healthy food contributes significantly to both of these problems. 

Nutrition Assistance : 

The budget fully funds the expected requirements for the Department's three 
major nutrition assistance programs - the National School Lunch Program. WIC, and 
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SNAP - and proposes $10 billion over 10 years to strengthen the Child Nutrition and 
WIC programs through reauthorization. 

School lunch participation is estimated to reach a record-level again in 2011, 

32.6 million children each day, up from about 32.1 million a day in 2010. This is 
consistent with the increase in the school age population. 

The reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs presents us with an important 
opportunity to combat child hunger and improve the health and nutrition of children 
across the nation. The 201 1 budget proposes a historic investment of $1 0 billion in 
additional funding over ten years to improve our Child Nutrition Programs and WIC. It is 
designed to significantly reduce the barriers that keep children from participating in 
school nutrition programs, improve the quality of schooi meals and the health of the 
school environment, and enhance program performance. Funding will be used to 
improve the quality of the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs, increase the 
number of kids participating, and ensure schools have the resources they need to make 
program changes. With this investment, additional fruits, vegetables, whole grains, and 
low-fat dairy products will be served in all school cafeterias and an additional one million 
students will be served through school lunch programs in the next five years. Improving 
these programs directly supports the First Lady's “Let’s Move" campaign aimed at 
achieving the ambitious national goal of solving the challenge of childhood obesity 
within a generation so that children born today will reach adulthood at a healthy weight. 
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To ensure USDA makes progress to decrease the prevalence of obesity among 
children and adolescents, and to improve the quality of diets, the budget includes an 
increase of $9 million. The increase wall allow USDA to strengthen systematic review of 
basic, applied, and consumer research that provides the information necessary to 
answer questions about diet, health, education, and nutrition-related behaviors. This 
will ensure that that USDA and other Federal agencies can describe the best nutritional 
behaviors and develop the best ways of communicating this information to help 
Americans improve their diets. The increased funding will also be used to create more 
effective nutrition education interventions for schools and communities, and broaden 
and maintain tools and systems that Americans can use to adopt more healthful eating 
and active lifestyles, in particular reducing overweight and obesity. The 201 1 budget 
includes an increase of $50 million for research through AFRI that will focus on 
identifying behavioral factors that influence obesity and conducting nutrition research 
that leads to the development of effective programs to prevent obesity. AFRI funding 
will also focus research on addressing the micronutrient content of new food crops and 
improving the nutritional value of staple crops, fruits and vegetables through plant 
breeding leading to greater access to healthy foods. 

The budget includes $7.6 billion for WIC, which will support the estimated 
average monthly participation of 10.1 million in 2011, an increase from an estimated 
9.5 million participants in 2010. The request is $351 million above the 2010 
appropriation and supports a robust contingency fund. Highlights include expanding the 
breastfeeding peer counseling program, doubling the size of the breastfeeding 
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recognition program, supporting Management Information Service improvements and 
program research and evaluation, and providing a $2 increase in the value of the fruit 
and vegetable voucher for children. WIC administrative activities are also funded, which 
will facilitate continued Implementation of the revised WIC food packages, required to 
be implemented at the beginning of FY 201 0. The changes in the food packages bring 
recipient diets into better conformance with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and 
feeding recommendations for small children. Fruits, vegetables and whole grains were 
added to the WIC packages, mostly for the first time. Fruit and vegetable consumption 
is expected to increase significantly via the new cash value vouchers recipients will 
receive, improving nutritional intake, improving long-term eating habits, -and improving 
the economics for our fruit and vegetable producers. Recipients will use their new 
vouchers to purchase fresh, frozen or canned fruits and vegetables year round. 

Participation in SNAP is estimated to be about 40.5 million participants per'month 
in 201 0, and is projected to increase to 43.3 million in 201 1 . The budget estimates a 
total of $80.2 billion is needed in 201 1 to fund all expected costs and Includes a $5 
billion contingency fund recognizing the uncertainty USDA faces in estimating actual 
participation. The Recovery Act increased SNAP benefits $80 a month for a family of 
four and will continue until the statutory cost of living adjustments (COLA) eclipse the 
Recovery Act benefit levels. 

For 201 1 , we need to continue to support America’s families as they recover from 
the current economic crisis many of them find themselves in. Fortunately, SNAP is 
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working as it should with participation increasing as the people in need increase. 
However, changes need to be made to ensure that participants are treated fairly and 
equitably and that the resources being delivered foster economic mobility. For these 
reasons, we are proposing to improve the accessibility to SNAP. The main legislative 
proposal for SNAP would establish a common, national asset allowance for means test 
of $1 0,000 for programs government-wide. Programs with asset limits currently treat 
assets inconsistently and without regard of the need to allow and encourage families to 
save toward self-sufficiency. SNAP asset limits have been held for decades at $2,000 
for most households and $3,000 for households with elderly. In addition, a second 
proposal would exclude lump sum tax credits to prevent disruption in eligibility and 
benefits in the wake of new and refundable fax credits, and the administrative churning 
this creates. A third proposal would extend the Recovery Act provision that waives time 
limits for Able-Bodied Adults Without Dependents (ABAWDs) for an additional fiscal 
year. In total, these changes to SNAP would add $462 million to recipient benefits and 
SNAP program costs in 201 1 with a 5-year total of $4.5 billion. 

The budget also includes increased funding for staffing needed to strengthen 
USDA’s ability to simplify and improve the nutrition assistance programs, enhance 
capacity to improve nutritional outcomes, and encourage healthy and nutritious diets 
and expand an obesity prevention campaign through efforts supported by the Food and 
Nutrition Service. 
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Food Safety : 

Protecting public health is one of the most important missions of USDA. 
Foodborne illness is recognized as a significant public health problem in the United 
States. These illnesses can lead to short and long-term health consequences, and 
sometimes death. I am firmly committed to taking the steps necessary to reduce the 
incidence of food-borne illness and protect the American people from preventable 
illnesses. Over the past year, we have striven to make improvements to reduce the 
presence of deadly pathogens and we continue to make improvements. At USDA, 
about 8,500 inspectors work in approximately 6,300 slaughtering and processing 
establishments, import houses, and other Federally-regulated facilities to ensure that 
the nation's commercial supply of meat, poultry, and egg products is safe, wholesome, 
and correctly labeled and packaged, A major focus is implementing the 
recommendations of the President’s Food Safety Working Group (FSWG) in 
accordance with three core food safety principles: 

> Preventing harm to consumers; 

> Conducting analyses needed for effective food safety inspections and 
enforcement; and, 

> Identifying and stopping outbreaks of foodborne illness. 

The budget includes $1 billion for the Food Safety and Inspection Service to fully 
fund inspection activities and implement recommendations of the FSWG and other 
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initiatives aimed at improving USDA’s public health infrastructure. This includes an 
increase of $27 million to further implement recommendations of the FSWG and 
strengthen our public health information infrastructure. Increased funding will be used 
to enhance FSIS' ability to collect, analyze and present food safety data necessary for 
improving inspection practices. Additionally, FSIS will hire more epidemiologists to 
improve investigations of foodbome illness and outbreaks in coordination with State 
officials to develop “trace back” tools and improve record-keeping. These 
improvements will decrease the time necessary to identify and respond to foodborne 
illness outbreaks, which will better protect consumers by improving our capability of 
identifying and addressing food safety hazards and preventing foodbome illness. 

USDA research continually works to meet the evolving threats to the Nation’s 
food supply and focuses on the reduction of the hazards of both introduced and 
naturally occurring toxins in foods and feed. As part of an integrated food safety 
research initiative, the budget proposes an increase of $25 million, including $20 million 
for AFRi and $5 million for the Agricultural Research Service. This initiative will 
strengthen surveillance and epidemiology programs, develop improved methods for 
controlling food pathogens in the preharvest stage, develop innovative intervention 
strategies to eiiminate pathogens and contaminants, and improve technologies for 
ensuring postharvest safety and quality. 
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Minimizing the Impact of Major Animal and Plant Diseases and Pests : 

The budget includes $875 million in appropriated funds for the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service (APHIS) to protect agricultural health by minimizing major 
diseases and pests. APHIS activities that contribute to this goal include pest and 
disease exclusion, plant and animal health monitoring, response to outbreaks of foreign 
plant and animal threats, and management of endemic pests and diseases. Of note, 
the 2011 budget includes $11 million to continue efforts initiated with emergency 
funding to address the light brown apple moth (LBAM). This is an increase of $10 
million compared to 2010. The LBAM is an invasive pest that attacks a wide variety of 
plants of agricultural or horticultural significance. APHIS estimates the pest could cause 
annual production losses up to $1 billion if allowed to spread. 

Assisting Rural Communities to Create Prosperity 

The economic downturn has impacted many sectors and areas of the Nation, 
including rural America. At this time, there remains high poverty in sparsely populated 
rural areas, which is reflected in higher mortality rates for children, higher 
unemployment, and declining populations. Since the beginning of the economic 
slowdown, rural residents have experienced a greater decline in real income compared 
to other parts of the Nation. Some factors contributing to this include lower rural 
educational attainment, less competition for workers among rural employers, and fewer 
highly skilled Jobs in the rural occupational mix. It is not surprising that over 51 percent 
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of rural counties lost population and that a majority of farm families rely on a significant 
amount of off-farm income to meet their needs. However, an eneigetic and creative 
citizenry is looking for new ways to spur rural economic activity to create prosperity and 
strengthen the economic foundations of their communities. 

After a year as the United States Secretary of Agriculture, I have reached the 
conclusion that we must overhaul our approach to economic development in rural 
America. During the past year, at the instruction of President Obama, I worked on the 
elements of a new rural economy built on a combination of the successful strategies of 
today and the compelling opportunities of tomorrow. The framework of the new effort 
recognizes that the rural economy of tomorrow will be a regional economy. No one 
community will prosper in isolation. Further, USDA must help create economic 
opportunities in America’s rural communities by expanding broadband access, 
promoting renewable energy, increasing agricultural exports, taking advantage of 
ecosystem markets, capitalizing on outdoor recreation, pursuing research and 
development, and linking local farm production to local consumption. The common goal 
is to help create thriving rural communities where people want to live and raise families 
and where the children have economic opportunities and a bright future. 

The 201 1 budget will assist rural communities to create prosperity so they are 
self-sustaining, economically thriving, and growing in population. With the assistance of 
the Committee, we have already taken important steps in this effort. With funding from 
the Recovery Act, we supported farmers and ranchers and helped rural businesses 
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create Jobs. Investments were made in broadband, renewable energy, hospitals, water 
and waste water systems, and other critical infrastructure that will serve as a lasting 
foundation to ensure the long-term economic health of families in Rural America. 

This budget includes almost $26 billion to build on this progress and focuses on 
new opportunities presented by producing renewable energy, developing local and 
regional food systems, capitalizing on environmental markets and making better use of 
Federal programs through regional planning. 

Facilitating the Development of Renewable Energy : 

On February 4, 201 0, the President laid out his strategy to advance the 
development and commercialization of a biofuels industry to meet or exceed the 
Nation's biofuels targets. Advancing biomass and biofuel production that holds the 
potential to create green jobs, which is one of the many ways the Obama Administration 
is working to rebuild and revitalize rural America. In support of this effort, USDA’s 
budget includes funding for a variety of renewable energy programs across the 
Department. These programs help ensure that farmers and ranchers are able to 
capitalize on emerging markets for ciean renewable fuels and help America achieve 
energy independence and reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

The 2008 Farm Bill provided significant mandatory funding to support the 
commercialization of renewable energy. The 201 1 budget builds on this investment by 
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providing an increase of $1 7 miiiion in budget authority to support $50 miiiion in loan 
guarantees for the Biorefinery Assistance Program. The budget also maintains the 
budget authority for the Rural Energy for America Program (REAP) at $39,3 million. The 
budget allocates most of the funding to grants rather than loans, because grant 
applicants will be able to more efficiently leverage greater amounts of private sector 
investment. 

The Department will also focus additional research investments on the 
production of energy crops and the development of renewable energy processing. The 
2011 budget includes an increase of $33 million for a comprehensive research program 
in alternative and renewable energy within the Agriculture and Food Research Initiative 
(AFRI) competitive grant program. This will advance the development of dedicated, 
bioenergy feedstocks, and feedstock production. The budget also proposes an 
increase of $1 0 million for in-house research for the establishment of regional biofuels 
centers dedicated to the development of energy feedstocks and bioenergy feedstock 
production systems for different regions across the Nation. 

DeveloDino Local and Regional Food Systems : 

With the growing interest among consumers in eating healthy foods and knowing 
where their food comes from, promoting local and regional food systems can offer win- 
win solutions for all involved. 
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USDA’s “Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food” Initiative will work to reduce the 
barriers to locai and regional food production, such as the lack of local meat processing 
and packing capacity, and promote opportunities to increase local and regional food 
production and purchasing, such as supporting school purchases of local and regional 
foods. 

There exists great potential to create new economic opportunities for rural 
America by strengthening local and regional food systems. Currently, many 
communities across America have limited access to healthy foods, which can contribute 
to a poor diet and can lead to higher levels of obesity and other diet-related diseases, 
such as diabetes and heart disease. Most often, these communities are also 
economically distressed and less attractive to grocery stores and other retailers of 
healthy food. 

To address this problem, the Departments of Agriculture, Health and Human 
Services, and T reasury will implement the Healthy Foods Financing Initiative to provide 
incentives for food entrepreneurs to bring grocery stores and other healthy food retailers 
to underserved communities. Under this initiative, over $400 million will be made 
available in financial and technical assistance to community development financial 
institutions, other nonprofits, public agencies, and businesses with sound strategies for 
addressing the healthy food needs of communities. For USDA, the budget includes 
about $50 million in budget authority for loans, grants, and technical assistance to 
support local and regional efforts to increase access to healthy food, particularly for the 
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development of grocery stores and other healthy food retailers in urban and rural food 
deserts and other underserved areas. 

Capitalizing on Environmental Markets : 

As America's farms and forests hold a tremendous potential for sequestering 
carbon, improving water quality, and preserving biodiversity the budget requests the 
resources necessary to conduct government-wide coordination activities that will serve 
as the foundation for the establishment of markets for these ecosystem services. 

Through the Office of Ecosystem Services and Markets and the Office of the 
Chief Economist, the Department will establish technical guidelines that outline science- 
based methods to measure the environmental services benefits from conservation and 
land management, pursuant to the 2008 Farm Bill. 

USDA conducts research that contributes to the development of climate change 
mitigation and adaptation tools and technologies, and USDA outreach and extension 
networks make them available to farmers, ranchers, and land managers. The 201 1 
budget includes an increase of $50 million within AFRI for global climate change 
research to develop mitigation capabilities and adaptive capacities for agricultural 
production. The budget also proposes an additional $5.4 million for ARS to conduct 
research that will increase the resilience of crops so they can thrive in variable and 
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extreme environments, as well as focus on mitigating the effects of climate change by 
ensuring the availability of water through improved management. 

Regional Innovation Initiative : 

In addition to these priorities, the 201 1 budget maintains support for USDA's key 
rural development programs, including $12 billion for single family housing loan 
guarantees and nearly $1 billion in guarantees for business and industry loans. These 
programs not only provide needed assistance to rural families and the capital needed to 
create jobs, they also create the foundation needed to improve rural markets and 
communities which is essential for long-term economic growth. 

In order to utilize the Federal government’s assets more effectively, USDA's 
Rural Innovation Initiative will promote economic opportunity and job creation in rural 
communities through increased regional planning among Federal, State, local and 
private entities. By creating a regional focus and increasing collaboration with other 
Federal agencies, USDA resources will have a larger impact, enabling greater wealth 
creation, quality of life improvements, and sustainability. 

To support this initiative, USDA requests authority to set aside up to 5 percent of 
the funding within approximately 20 existing programs, approximately $280 million in 
loans and grants, and allocate these funds competitively among regional pilot projects 
tailored to local needs and opportunities. This will encourage regional planning and 
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coordination of projects that are of common interest throughout self-defined regions. 
This approach will also support projects that are more viable over a broader region than 
scattered projects that serve only a limited area. It will also help build the identity of 
regions, which could make the region more attractive for new business development, 
and provide greater incentives for residents to remain within their home area. 

Broadband : 

Although funding for broadband under the Recovery Act will end in 2010, USDA 
will continue to make broadband loans and grants under the authorities provided by the 
2002 Farm Bill, as amended by the 2008 Farm Bill. The 201 1 budget provides 
$418 million in loans and grants for this purpose. 

Promote Agricultural Production and Biotechnology Exports as 
America Works to Increase Food Security 

We will also give priority to promoting the production of food, feed, fiber, and fuel, 
as well as increased exports of food and agricultural products, as we work to strengthen 
the agricultural economy for farmers and ranchers. America's farmers and ranchers are 
the most productive and efficient in the world and the U.S. agricultural sector produces 
$300 billion worth of farm products providing a major foundation for prosperity in rural 
areas as well as a critical element of the Nation’s economy. 
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The Department provides a strong set of financial safety net programs to ensure 
the continued economic viability and productivity of production agriculture, including 
farm income and commodity support programs, crop insurance and disaster assistance, 
as well as other programs. The farm safety net is critically important and provides the 
foundation for economic prosperity in rural America. For 201 1 , USDA estimates that 
roughly $1 7 billion in total direct support will be provided to farm producers and 
landownem through a variety of programs. 

Recognizing the need to reduce the deficit, the budget proposes to better target 
direct payments to those who need and can benefit from them most as well as cap total 
payments paid to larger operations. For 201 1 , legislation will be proposed to build on 
reforms made by the 2008 Farm Bill by reducing the cap on direct payments by 
25 percent and reducing the Adjusted Gross Income (AGI) payment eligibility limits for 
farm and non-farm income by $250,000 over three years. The savings from these 
proposals will impact approximately 30,000 program participants, which is about 
2 percent of the 1 .3 million total program participants, and will over time comprise less 
than 2 percent of the total direct support the Department expects to provide annually to 
farm producers and landowners. 

The Federal crop insurance program is an important part of the farm safety net. 

It allows producers to proactively manage their risks associated with losses from 
weather, pests and diseases, and financial risks associated with price fluctuations. The 
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stability provided by crop insurance has become an important factor used by 
commercial banks to determine the credit worthiness of their agricultural borrowers. 

The budget also reflects savings expected to be achieved through reforms in the 
Federal crop insurance program the changes we are proposing will help protect farmers 
from higher costs, rein in costs for taxpayers, improve access to crop insurance and 
provide greater protection from crop losses. Negotiations are currently underway with 
the crop insurance industry to restructure the contract that governs their delivery of the 
crop insurance program. The proposed new Standard Reinsurance Agreement (SRA) 
includes six primary objectives, which will (1) maintain producer access to critical risk 
management tools; (2) realign administrative and operating subsidies paid to insurance 
companies closer to actual delivery costs; (3) provide a reasonable rate of return to the 
insurance companies; (4) equalize reinsurance performance across States to more 
effectively reach under-served producers, commodities, and areas; (5) enhance 
program integrity; and (6) simplify provisions to make the SRA more understandable 
and transparent. 

These objectives align with RMA's primary mission to help producers manage the 
significant risks associated with agriculture. By achieving these six objectives, the new 
SRA will ensure financial stability for the program and the producers it serves, while 
increasing the availability and effectiveness of the program for more producers and 
making the program more transparent. The new agreement will also provide insurance 
companies with greater flexibility for their operations and financial incentives to increase 
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service to underserved producers and areas, while ensuring that taxpayers are weil- 
served by the program. 

Nationai Export Initiative : 

Agricultural trade contributes directly to the prosperity of local and regional 
economies across rural America through higher commodity prices and increased sales. 
USDA estimates that every $1 billion worth of agricultural exports supports 9,000 jobs 
and generates an additional $1.4 billion in economic activity. At the same time, 
however, foreign trade barriers limit exports, thereby reducing farm income and 
preventing job growth in the agricultural sector. 

USDA has an important role in expanding export opportunities for our food and 
agricultural products. As part of the Administration’s National Export Initiative, the 
budget proposes increased discretionary funding of $54 million to enhance USDA’s 
export promotion activities. The initiative includes increases of $34.5 million to 
supplement funding for the Foreign Market Development Program - commonly known 
as the Cooperator Program - and $9 million for the Technical Assistance for Specialty 
Crops Program. This funding will be in addition to that provided to the programs by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and will double the level of funding available to the 
programs in 201 1 . 
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Increased funding of $10 million is also requested for the Foreign Agrioultural 
Service, which will be used to expand export assistance activities, in-country 
promotions, and trade enforcement aotivities to remove non-tariff trade barriers, such as 
unwarranted sanitary and phytosanitary standards and technical barriers to trade 
imposed on U.S. commodities by other countries. 

Research to Improve Agricultural Productivity : 

For 201 1 , the budget provides almost $800 million for research aimed at 
improving agricultural productivity and protecting agriculture from pests and disease that 
limit the productive capacity of agriculture. The proposed research will improve genetic 
resources and cultivars that will lead to improved germplasm and varieties with higher 
yields, improved disease and pest resistance, and resilience to weather extremes such 
as high temperature and drought. The budget also funds several initiatives to support 
research on breeding and germplasm improvement in livestock which will enhance food 
security and lead to the development of preventive measures to combat diseases and 
thereby increase production. The budget also includes a 56 percent increase for the 
Sustainable Agriculture Research and Education (SARE) programs aimed at helping 
farmers and ranchers adopt practices that are profitable and beneficial to communities. 
As part of this increase, the 201 1 budget proposes funding for the Federal-State 
Matching Grant SARE Program to assist in the establishment and enhancement of 
State sustainable agriculture research, education and extension programs. The 
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matching requirement will leverage State or private funds and build the capabilities of 
American agriculture in becoming more productive and sustainable. 

As the world population grows and the demand for food with it, we must look to 
new technologies for increasing production, including biotechnology. Biotechnology can 
expand the options available to agricultural producers seeking solutions to a variety of 
challenges, including climate change. However, prudent steps must be taken to ensure 
that biotech products are safely introduced and controlled in commerce. For 201 1 , the 
budget requests $19 million, an increase of 46 percent, to strengthen USDA’s science- 
based regulatory system for ensuring the safe introduction and control of biotechnology 
products. This includes preventing regulated genetically engineered products from 
being co-mingled with non-regulated products and to ensure the safe introduction of 
biotechnology products. USDA will also continue to provide technical input for the 
development of science-based regulatory policies In developing countries. By 
promoting consistency between the domestic regulatory system and the import policies 
of our trading partners, the likelihood of the U.S. being the supplier of choice improves 
as markets for these products grow. 

Increasing Global Food Security : 

Recent estimates from the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
suggest that more than one billion people around the world are chronically hungry, 
many of them children. 
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A productive agricultural sector is critical to increasing global food security. 

USDA plays a major role in helping American farmers and ranchers improve the 
efficiency of agricultural production, including the safe use of biotechnology and other 
emergent technologies. New technologies and production practices can enhance food 
security around the world by increasing the availability of food as well as providing 
developing nations topis for increasing their self reliance and giving them greater control 
over their production decisions. 

For 201 1 , the budget includes approximately $2.1 billion in emergency and non- 
emergency foreign food assistance programs carried out by USDA and USAID, and 
capacity building programs. Through the McGovern-Dole International Food for 
Education and Child Nutrition Program, which is administered by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA will assist an estimated 5 million women and children in 
some of the world’s poorest countries. 

In support of agricultural reconstruction and stabilization activities in Afghanistan, 
USDA is increasing the number of agricultural experts serving in Afghanistan from 14 to 
64 in 2010. The work of these courageous individuals is essential for stabilizing 
strategic areas of the country, building government capacity, ensuring the successful 
management of assistance programs, and addressing the issue of food insecurity. It is 
estimated that as much as 80 percent of the Afghan population relies on agriculture for 
wages and sustenance. Consistent with these efforts, the Department has established 
a priority for increasing the number of Afghan provinces in which women and children 
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are food secure from 1 0 to 1 4 by the end of 201 1 , ensuring food security for 41 percent 
of the country’s provinces by the end of 201 1 . 

An important means to assist developing countries to enhance their agricultural 
capacity is by providing training and collaborated research opportunities in the United 
States, where participants can improve their knowledge and skills. The 201 1 budget 
provides increased funding for the Cochran and Borlaug Fellowship Programs, which 
bring foreign agricultural researchers, policy officials, and other specialists to the United 
States for training In a wide variety of fields. Under our proposals, as many as 600 
individuals will be able to participate in these programs and bring this knowledge home 
with them to benefit their respective countries. 

In addition, the Department is working with other Federal partners to reduce 
global food insecurity and increase agriculture-led economic grovrth in developing 
countries. These combined efforts will not only ensure that the world’s children have 
enough to eat, but will improve national security as well. By promoting strong 
agricultural systems in the developing world, we will eliminate some of the primary 
causes that fuel political instability and diminish the economic vitality of developing 
nations. 
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Ensuring private working lands are conserved, restored, and made more 
resilient to climate change, while enhancing our water resources 

USDA plays a pivotal role in working with farmers and ranchers to protect and 
restore private working lands, while making them more resilient to threats and 
enhancing our natural resources. USDA partners with private landowners to help 
protect the Nation's 1.3 billion acres of farm, ranch, and private forestlands. 

The budget includes record levels of support for conservation programs, bringing 
total funding to about $6 billion, which includes $5 billion in mandatory funding for the 
conservation programs authorized in the 2008 Farm Bill and nearly $1 billion in 
discretionary funding for other conservation activities, primarily technical assistance. 
This level of funding supports cumulative enrollment of more than 304.6 million acres in 
Farm Bill conservation programs, an increase in enrollment of about 10 percent over 
2010 . 


The budget will accelerate the protectfon of our natural resources by strategically 
targeting funding to high priority program areas. This includes an increase of 
$25 million to implement the Strategic Watershed Action Teams initiative that will target 
identified watersheds for a period of 3 to 4 years with the intent of reaching 100 percent 
of the landowner base in each watershed eligible for Farm Bill conservation program 
assistance. The additive effect of planned and applied conservation practices would 
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hasten environmental improvement while keeping production agriculture competitive 
and profitable. 

Research ; 

Underlying the achievement of all of the Department’s goals is a strong research 
program. Research fuels the transformational change that rural America needs to 
excel. To help bring about this change, I have launched the National Institute of Food 
and Agriculture (NIFA), which will be a key element in providing the knowledge and 
technical advances that will lead to increased productivity, more abundant food 
supplies, improved nutrition, safer food, and a cleaner environment. 

Agricultural research ultimately leads to increased profitability for farmers, 
reduced food costs and greater choice for consumers, and improved management of 
the natural resource base. To get more out of our research, the Department must focus 
its research and development components on making sure we do our very best job not 
just to increase productivity but also to make sure that we protect what it is they are 
growing and raising. The National Institute is going to have a more focus, in part on 
improving productivity and also being able to figure out how we can do a better job of 
protecting crops and animals from pests and disease. The more we produce, the 
healthier we produce, the better off we will be. If you conduct more research that will 
enable farmers to be more productive and improve the protection of their crops from 
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pests and disease, in concert with protecting the market through food safety, we will be 
able to expand domestic markets and increase export markets. 

As I have highlighted a few of the most significant research initiatives, I would like 
to point out that the 201 1 budget proposes the largest funding level ever for competitive 
research with $429 million for AFRI, an increase of $166 million over 2010. AFRI is the 
Nation’s premier competitive, peer-reviewed research program for fundamental and 
applied sciences in agriculture. It is broad in scope with programs ranging from 
fundamental science to farm management and community issues. 

The budget also maintains formula funding for research and extension at 1862, 
1890 and 1994 land-grant institutions, schools of forestry and schools of veterinary 
medicine at the 2010 level, thereby maintaining the research infrastructure needed to 
meet our research goals. These important capacity building programs will allow 
institutions to sustain the matching requirement that many of these programs have, 
thereby allowing Federal funds to leverage non-Federal resources. All of these 
institutions are also eligible to apply for AFRI funding to enhance their research efforts. 

Management Initiatives ; 

The budget also includes a number of management initiatives that will improve 
service delivery, ensure equal access to USDA programs, and transform USDA into a 
model organization. 
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As part of a government-wide effort to improve service delivery and IT security, 
the Department will continue to implement improvements to address vulnerabilities to 
aging IT systems used for delivering billions of dollars in farm, conservation, and rural 
development program benefits that will result in more reliable, customer-focused service 
to producers. 

Ensuring that the Department and its programs are open and transparent is a 
priority for USDA. Therefore, USDA is proposing to expand the Office of Advocacy and 
Outreach, which was established by the 2008 Farm Bill, to improve service delivery to 
historically underserved groups and will work to improve the productivity and viability of 
small, beginning, and socially disadvantaged producers. 

In support of my commitment to improve USDA’s handling of civil rights matters, 
the budget includes funding to ensure that USDA has the staffing and resources 
necessary to address its history of civil rights complaints and seek resolution to claims 
of discrimination in the Department’s employment practices and program delivery. To 
demonstrate this commitment, USDA under my leadership has been aggressively 
pursuing resolution to several pending discrimination lawsuits against the Department. 
Most notably, USDA and the Department of Justice reached a settlement of outstanding 
claims of discrimination by black farmers in the Pigford case. Resolution of this litigation 
is evidence of the commitment to resolving all of the large civil rights cases at USDA, 
including those involving Hispanic, Native American, and women farmers. 
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As USDA's workforce interacts directly with the public we serve every day, the 
Department’s employees are some of our most valuable assets. To enhance the 
Department’s human resource capabilities, USDA will focus on improving leadership 
development, labor relations, human resources accountability, and veterans and other 
special employment programs. Investing in our employees will create an environment 
that is more responsive to the Department’s broad constituency. 


*it*********-k***********itieie*1e** 


There is no doubt that these tough times call for shared sacrifice. The American 
people have tightened their belts and we have done so as well. We made tough 
decisions, but this budget reflects our values and common sense solutions to the 
problems we face. It makes critical investments in the American people and in the 
agricultural economy to set us on a path to prosperity as we move forward in the 21st 
century. 

I would be pleased to take your questions at this time. 


### 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM SUPPLIERS 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Let me 
begin by referencing the USA Today articles that looked at sup- 
pliers to the school lunch program. A number of suppliers have re- 
peatedly failed to meet program requirements. For example, meat 
packers have failed to meet program requirements 26 times since 
2006. Even more disturbing is the fact that USDA has documented 
many of the violations but taken virtually no action to permanently 
bar suppliers from participating in the program. USDA’s approach 
in the past has been to identify non-conformances and eventually 
permit the suppliers to continue to provide food to our schools. You 
are proposing finally to get tough with these bad actors, and I com- 
mend you for that. What is your assessment of the USDA’s pre- 
vious practices? What specific problems existed that required the 
new initiative? What new steps will you take to permanently bar 
suppliers with multiple violations from participating in the pro- 
gram? How is this different from the process that was previously 
in place? What kinds of violations could cause a supplier to be per- 
manently barred from the program? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, we have recognized that five 
different USDA agencies are engaged and involved in some form or 
fashion in providing safe food for our school children, AMS, the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, the Agricultural Research Service, 
the Food Safety and Inspection Service, the Farm Service Agency, 
and the Food and Nutrition Service. One of the things that we 
needed to do initially was to make sure that our testing procedures 
were what they needed to be, and so we had asked for not only a 
review internally with FSIS of AMS’s testing procedures but also 
working with the National Academy of Sciences, we are asking for 
an independent review of testing procedures, specifically as they re- 
late to the purchase of ground beef 

FOOD VENDOR ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

In addition, we also believe that there needs to be new standards 
and requirements in terms of food safety for the purchasing, par- 
ticularly for beef suppliers. And so we have called for FSIS to re- 
view AMS’s food safety purchasing requirements and to beef those 
up. We have also provided technical assistance through ARS and 
FSIS to provide technical assistance. We are not stopping there. 
We recognize that we need to do a better job of information sharing 
between these various agencies. There needs to be better informa- 
tion on in-plant enforcement actions, positive pathogen test results, 
contract suspensions, recall notifications, and additional informa- 
tion to better serve. 

We also recognize that there is a need for tightening vendor eligi- 
bility processes, which means that FSIS and AMS must review and 
evaluate meat, poultry and processed egg vendors as part of the eli- 
gibility process. FNS has to review and evaluate the methods they 
currently utilize to approach state agencies and school districts 
when they communicate a problem. We realize there may be a lack 
of aggressive communication or response by state agencies to po- 
tential problems. 
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FNS is also going to establish a center of excellence devoted to 
research on food safety issues. We have a similar center of excel- 
lence on food handling. We need one on food safety. 

STRENGTHENING FOOD SAFETY REQUIREMENTS 

We are also going to take a look at strengthening current re- 
quirements through FSA that is also involved in purchasing com- 
modities, utilizing our HACCP program. So there is a wide variety 
of efforts here in addition to the steps that we are taking generally 
in terms of food safety. 

Ms. DeLauro. I have a couple of follow-up questions. I am going 
to make an assumption that none of this was in place prior to your 
putting it in place. So I will dispense with the request for what the 
prior practices were. You mentioned the new initiatives which then 
are, and I am going to again presume that there was none in exist- 
ence prior to your initiating these. But I have a couple questions 
that have to do with what would it take for a supplier to be perma- 
nently barred from this program? And I want to know the time- 
frame for fully implementing the changes. What will our evaluation 
process be? And with what you are talking about, specific perform- 
ance standards and the timeframe for being able to meet them. I 
want to start with the suppliers. Beef Packers failed to meet the 
program requirements 26 times. This is not exactly three strikes 
and you are out. 

VIOLATIONS OF FOOD SAFETY REQUIREMENTS 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think it is important to distinguish between 
technical violations and very serious violations that compromise 
food safety. And clearly if there are repeat violations of a signifi- 
cant food safety standards and issues, there ought to be action ag- 
gressively taken in order to ensure that that supplier either im- 
proves their service or is not allowed to continue their service. 

There are times when what is noted is something is checked in 
the wrong box or things of that nature, and that becomes in a 
sense a technical violation. So I would distinguish between those 
two, and I am sure you would as well. 

In terms of timeframes, we want to make sure 

Ms. DeLauro. So let me just say, we are not going to see what 
happened with Beef Packers again and we are not going to see 
what has happened with salami being on the market for over a 
year? We keep expanding the recall on that, but we have known 
it is out there. We are not going to see that again? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I would certainly hope that we would 
do a better job than we have done. Madam Chair. 

Ms. DeLauro. And that we would end their contract if they con- 
tinue to repeat? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am not satisfied that if we continue to see 
repeated violations that compromise the safety of our children, I 
think it is fairly important to take steps to basically say, not just 
to that company but to the industry, this is not going to be toler- 
ated. We understand and appreciate this is a serious issue, and we 
are going to treat it very seriously. That is why we have the Food 
Safety Working Group, that is why we have taken very quick ac- 
tion when this all came to light. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Timeframes? Just one question. I know my time 
is up. Timeframe for implementation? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I would simply say that I think it is im- 
portant for us to evaluate this properly, and we expect and antici- 
pate responses some time this spring and this summer from the 
National Academy of Sciences Review. That obviously will help us 
in some way, shape or form determine what steps need to be taken. 
My hope would be that we are actively engaged in improvements 
in this calendar year. 

Ms. DeLauro. Will we have the benefit of that NAS report? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am sure. All you have to do is ask, and if 
you just ask, you will get it. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Sorry. 

THE BUDGET DEFICIT 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to just make 
a few comments. When we were in the majority, it was very dif- 
ficult to pass a budget. I remember one year I think we passed it 
214 to 212, and so any move to decrease spending or to increase 
spending could have just upset the whole balance, and yet, despite 
that tough balancing act, one reason we lost the majority, we Re- 
publicans, was because of overspending. But this year alone, $1.4 
trillion deficit is going to be higher than all the cumulative deficits 
we had under the 8 years of George Bush. I believe outside this 
room that decision is going to be made. I think the Budget Com- 
mittee is going to have a very tough time passing the budget, and 
if it is not a serious reduction in spending, I think the American 
people will probably make a correction on it themselves. But I re- 
main concerned with a 26 percent budget increase since 2007, and 
the fact that we are freezing it but not until 2011, I do not think 
the American people are going to be satisfied with that. I do feel 
like that is going to be decided outside this Committee, but I want- 
ed to mention that again. 

THE FIRST lady’s LET’S MOVE INITIATIVE 

I also wanted to ask you a couple of miscellaneous questions, and 
I will just go quickly. The First Lady’s obesity commission, is she 
having an outside group on that? Is she naming people to a com- 
mission or a panel? Is there a mechanism like that. I missed the 
press announcement because of the snow and appreciated the 
chance to go. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There is a concerted effort to make sure that 
this is a partnership with the private sector and the non-profit sec- 
tor and the education community and the academic community, the 
food industry. It is a wide range effort. It includes the task force 
for which there will be members. It also includes a private founda- 
tion that the First Lady has set up. Contributions have been sub- 
mitted by a number of folks who are very interested in this par- 
ticular area. As you know, this is an issue that has now reached 
epidemic proportions. One-third of our children are either at risk 
of being obese or in fact obese. There are serious consequences in 
terms of educational quality. We have a number of retired generals 
and admirals who are very concerned about the capacity of the 
United States to be able to meet its military concerns since 75 per- 
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cent of the adults ages 19 to 24 are not physically fit to be in the 
military. So there is a wide range of concern about this issue. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I think you will find a lot of bipartisan in- 
terest and support from this Committee. So if we have the oppor- 
tunity to suggest anybody to the panel or to participate in it, we 
would certainly like to do that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. You obviously have the capacity to do that 
with your own office, sir, but if you want to submit names to us, 
we would be happy to make sure that the First Lady’s staff is 
aware of your interest. 

CHINESE EOOD SAFETY PROCESSES 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. And we are very glad that she is doing 
this. Also, you and I and a number of others and the Chair, we all 
had a lot of discussions about Chinese chicken, but I understand 
now there is some information glitches in terms of getting the un- 
derwriting that you need for safety inspection. Do you feel like that 
is going to break loose? Is this sort of just normal dealing with Chi- 
nese government sometimes or is this a serious setback? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Immediately after Congress took action, we 
began the process of educating the Chinese on precisely what the 
law requires from us, and what the law requires from us is no 
more, no less than what it ought to require which is to ensure that 
there is, in fact, sufficient procedures and processes in place in 
China to assure safety. That process had begun in 2004, 2005 time- 
frame, 2007 timeframe, and the Chinese were concerned that what 
we were essentially doing was starting all the way back from 
square one. What we have tried to convince them is that this law 
is not going back to square one, it is simply confirming what the 
state of their law is, then making sure that an on-ground review 
of their regulations and actions are consistent with that law, and 
that ultimately we get to take a look at specific plants that need 
to be certified. 

There is a request pending from us to the Chinese for specific in- 
formation that would allow us to take the first couple of steps in 
that process. There we are trying to assure them that this is not 
going back to square one, but this is a continuation of the process 
that began and we are just simply wanting to confirm information 
and have any additional changes or modifications that may have 
occurred. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, good. Certainly, I think this Committee 
wants you to put safety first, and we would also want to support 
your efforts to move forward on this. 

AREA BROADBAND PROGRAM 

You know, broadband program, the stimulus part of it, not the 
$417 million loan program but the money that was dropped on it, 
I continue to be a critic of that inasmuch as it is deficit spending 
and often is putting broadband in places there is not a problem be- 
cause the private sector was doing it. Recently the President was 
in Georgia, for example, announcing some eligibility for the 
broadband stimulus money, and it was in some of the highest real 
estate areas of the state. I just continue to be a skeptic on that pro- 
gram because, again, all the money is deficit spending. 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, if I could respond in the re- 
maining time I have, this is a very important step that you have 
taken and the Congress has taken and the Administration has 
taken in creating a new framework for the rural economy. 

The reality is that we will never be able to attract and expand 
small business opportunities in rural communities unless they have 
access to 21st century technology. I can assure you that we are 
very sensitive at USDA. Now, obviously, there are two departments 
involved 

Mr. Kingston. And if I could interrupt you, let the record show, 
I called my seat-mate’s house one night and said last year, if this 
is going to happen, it should all be done through the USDA and 
we should not create a new department. So I am a 100 percent be- 
liever that you guys do it more efficiently. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I do not want to get into the middle of that, 
but I do want to distinguish. But as it relates to our responsibility, 
the USDA portion, we are very sensitive to the need to place it in 
rural areas, into rural remote areas, into areas that do not cur- 
rently have that service or in areas where with an investment, the 
service can be substantially improved. And the reason for this is 
that this is an important pillar to really creating a much different 
framework for a rural economy. What we have been doing in the 
past, with all due respect to everything that has been done in the 
past, you cannot say it has been working when you have got higher 
poverty rates, higher unemployment rates, per capita income that 
is substantially lower than urban and suburban areas, a graying 
of the population and young people basically leaving counties so 
that over 50 percent of our rural counties are losing population. We 
have got to try something different in my view. And broadband is 
an important, critical component to trying something different. 

I realize it is a deficit issue, but I also believe that if it is in- 
vested properly, it can help turn the trends in rural America 
around which will ultimately lead to higher revenues to maybe off- 
set the deficit. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Just a comment there. We both support the effort 
for broadband to be done through USDA. I would also add that I 
think the grant component of that program, which was part of 
what the recovery program was about, was a very good addition in 
terms of trying to move into underserved areas. Mr. Farr. 

CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS DELIVERY 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Secretary, for being here today and for your leadership in the 
Department of Agriculture. I am the only westerner on this Com- 
mittee representing an awful lot of western agriculture and cer- 
tainly the only Californian in the number one ag state. So I could 
sit here all day and discuss everything with you, but one of my key 
interests is in the Child Nutrition Program, and I really appreciate 
your leadership in it. 

Just an editorial comment. I have been dealing with this pro- 
gram for a long time, and the problem is the jurisdiction for writing 
the legislation is not with this Committee, it is with the Education 
Committee. You are the agency that administers it, and there is 
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usually not much contact between the Education Committee in 
Congress and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. And I have seen 
those programs develop over the years, and we have gotten so 
many different programs in the child nutrition arena and in the 
WIC program that I really think the Department ought to look at 
coming back to Congress and suggesting that we really divide it 
into two programs, one a community-feeding program which would 
be WIC and all the other food programs that we have in the com- 
munity, and the other is the school feeding programs, all the dif- 
ferent programs that are in schools, because one of the difficulties 
is the amount of bureaucracy that has been developed as each of 
these programs has evolved over the years. And I really do think 
we can find some savings in administrative costs by just being 
smarter about how we deliver all these programs at two levels, at 
the community level and school program. 

FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN SCHOOLS 

Having said that, as you know, I have introduced a Children’s 
Fruit and Vegetable Act, H.R. 4333. We have bipartisan cospon- 
sors, and I am glad to hear that Mr. Kingston is really excited 
about it because maybe he will cosponsor the bill now. One of the 
policy provisions in that bill would be to promote salad bars in 
schools as evidence-based strategy to increase children’s fruit and 
vegetable consumption. It is right in line with the areas that you 
are moving in, and I would like to ask you to make the commit- 
ment to get those fruits and vegetables in every school in America. 
As you know, in a lot of the urban schools, and I think probably 
Jesse Jackson talked a lot about the fact that in big cities, they are 
now using processing centers to do the school packaging of school 
lunches, and in that processing has added a lot of salt, sugars and 
other things that end up not being necessarily the best dietary nu- 
tritional goods for children. And we really need to try to get back 
into that old school-based ability to have fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles in every school. 

And I would like your response to that. I know you and the First 
Lady have worked hard on this. We hope our bill will move this 
year and be a part of the whole reauthorization act. 

REAUTHORIZATION OE THE CHILD NUTRITION ACT 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I will be happy to get you a 
copy of a speech I delivered yesterday to the National Press Club 
that sort of outlined the framework for the Child Nutrition Pro- 
gram reauthorization effort. 

[The information follows:] 
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SECRETARY VILSACK: Well, thank you all. Thank you very much. Alan, thanks 
very much for that kind introduction, and I certainly appreciate the opportunity to return here to 
the Press Club. I consider it an honor, and I'm looking forward to visiting with all of you today. 

You know, when Americans think of the United States Department of Agriculture, they 
understandably think about the millions of fanners and ranchers who are among the most 
productive in the world, who produce our food, our feed, our fiber, and our fuel. They are, 
indeed, a truly amazing group of people and have built a truly amazing story, but, today, I'd like 
to draw your attention to a different group of Americans who are directly impacted by the work 
of USDA: the millions of our children who are fed through our Child Nutrition Programs. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, school districts and community organizations began 
providing meals to ensure that our school children wouldn't sit hungry in our nation's classrooms. 
The Federal Government joined that effort in the 1930s providing excess commodities to 
schools, but in the leaner years of World War H, there was a drop in available commodities, and 
that resulted in fewer students being served. Immediately after the war, the nation's leaders 
understood the importance of investing in good nutrition to ensure that the country would never 
want for healthy, strong young people to serve in uniform, and so, in 1946, President Harry 
Truman signed the National School Lunch Act declaring that, "In the long view, no nation is 
healthier than its children." 

President Obama and I share that belief, but the stark reality today is that we face a public 
health crisis: high child obesity rates across this country. Fortunately, the First Lady, Michelle 
Obama, has chosen to lead our effort and the administration's effort on this issue. I join with 
many who are thankful that her Let's Move Initiative is focused on raising a generation of 
children to be healthy adults. 
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The campaign will give parents the support they need to make sure that their children are 
healthy. It will help our kids be more physically active and allow them to make healthy, 
affordable food choices because healthy, affordable food will be available in every part of the 
country. And the proposal that I will speak about today forms the legislative centerpiece of the 
First Lady’s campaign and the Obama administration's efforts to ensure the health of our 
youngsters. 

More than 60 years have passed since Harry Truman signed the National School Lunch 
Program, and during that period, our efforts to provide children with healthy meals has grown. 
Today, in American schools across the land, over 31 million children will receive school lunch 
with the help of USDA. The success of school lunches inspired the creation of the School 
Breakfast Program that now feeds over 1 1 million children as well as the Women, Infants and 
Children Program which serves more than 9 million pregnant and postpartum women and young 
children, including nearly one-half of all of America's infants. It's also spawned the Child Care 
Feeding Program that now provides nutritious snacks to another 3.2 million children. In total, 
working in concert with our K-I2 school partners and State and local agencies, USDA helps 
serve America's children more than 9 billion meals each year. 

Now, last August, I had the privilege and the opportunity to visit a school and an 
orphanage in Kenya to highlight the McGovem-Dole school feeding program. It's a program that 
gives meals to school children living in developing countries. As I dished out a ladle of sorghum 
and rice, I asked the students what they liked best about school, and to a child, they responded, "I 
like school best because it is where I get fed." In Kenya, many children do not get enough to eat, 
but in America, we face a dual challenge. Some of our children are hungry, and many of our 
children are obese. It is that challenge and those children that bring me here today. 

You may be shocked to learn that in 2008, 16.7 million American children lived in 
households that had difficulty putting enough food on the table, and in over 500,000 households, 
children skipped meals or ate less than they needed because of a lack of family resources. At the 
same time, nearly one-third of our children are obese or overweight. One word best describes 
this situation: "epidemic." 

At USDA, we're working hard towards achieving the aggressive goal of eliminating 
childhood hunger in America by 2015, and we want to meet the ambitious targets set by our First 
Lady, Michelle Obama, to solve the problem of childhood obesity in a generation. It's vitally 
important that we focus our energies and our resources on solving both of these challenges. 

What's the cost of hunger to America's children that drives us to call for its end by 2015? 
Well, the answer is very simple. Ask any teacher in any classroom how students who failed to 
eat a healthy breakfast or lunch perform in school. Hungry kids don't learn as well. In fact, the 
damage extends beyond just those hungry children. If those children are not able to perform to 
their fullest potential, they will not be able to challenge the other students to extend themselves. 
If we want ~ and we certainly need — our children fully prepared for a competitive and global 
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economy, we cannot afford for any of them to be hungry. 

What's the cost of the obesity epidemic that drew the attention of the First Lady and 
inspired her launch of the Let's Move campaign? Well, children who start out life obese have 
greater struggles with their weight in later life. In fact, 80 percent of teenagers who are obese 
remain obese as adults. Obese adults risk chronic diseases, including high rates of diabetes, heart 
disease, certain cancers, asthma, and high blood pressure. 

The medical costs of obesity are enormous. Approximately 10 percent of om nation's 
health care spending today is linked to obesity, and we cannot let that continue at a time when we 
must reduce health care costs to remain economically competitive. In addition, absenteeism and 
lost productivity at work are also additional costs to the nation as a result of obesity, costs we can 
no longer afford. 

And the argument for military preparedness that some may find of interest and interesting 
that helped create the National School Lunch Program still applies today. A recent report 
showed that 75 percent of adults, ages 1 7 to 24, are not physically fit for military service. 

Because of these troubling trends, a coalition of retired military officials have formed to advocate 
for a strong Child Nutrition reauthorization bill. 

Major Kelley, I want to thank you very much for being part of that effort. 

I want to thank all of those military leaders for their leadership and welcome their efforts 
to promote this important legislative initiative. 

So, today. President Truman's belief that a healthy nation depends on healthy children 
remains as true as ever, and so we must respond, as past generations have responded, to help 
improve child nutrition. Our children deserve more, and our country's better and brighter fiiture 
depends on it. 

And with the reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs this year, now is the time 
for all of us to act boldly. Bold action with reauthorization must include the following elements. 

First, we cannot rest while so many of our children struggle with access to food, but the 
Federal Government will never solve this challenge alone. In the last year, educators have seen 
the difference that a national Race to the Top in education has provided. 

So I'm pleased to announce my support for a new competition to eliminate hunger by 
2015. We'll provide through reauthorization competitive grants to governors working with 
stakeholders statewide, so that States can act as laboratories for successful strategies. We'll let 
them be creative in experimenting with models that match program delivery with evaluation, so 
we can learn what works and what doesn't. Possible steps could include policy modifications to 
existing nutrition programs, enhanced outreach efforts, improved coordination between nutrition 
assistance programs and family supportive services, and with work with our community and 
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non-profit organizational partners. 

Grants could be provided to States with prior accomplishments and commitments to 
reducing hunger, applications that target communities with a high prevalence of child hunger, 
and projects that reflect collaboration with a wide range of partners. It is only these sorts of 
coordinated efforts that will achieve our ambitious and important goals. 

Second, in addition, we should also offer grants to States and non-profit organizations to 
develop Web-based or other systems to streamline the application process and expand efforts to 
enroll eligible children through direct certification. If a child already qualifies for other 
assistance programs, there is no reason why their parents should have to fill out yet another 
application to qualify them for school breakfast or school lunch. 

Bonus payments should be offered to States and school districts that effectively use direct 
certification to enroll children who are currently qualified but who are not participating. 

In school districts with very high rates of student eligibility for free and reduced lunch, 
the cost of paperwork and the risk of lost application forms far outweighs any benefits. That's 
why I'm also calling upon Congress to provide USDA with the tools necessary to establish 
paperless application programs in these school districts. 

The objects of all these changes would be to ensure particularly in low-income 
communities where children are at high risk for obesity that every child gets the food they need 
to reach their highest potential. Through these reforms, I believe we will be able to increase the 
participation in those nutrition programs by one million children in the next five years. 

Third, we should also increase participation in our School Breakfast Program, and that 
too must be part of reauthorization. On school days, almost two-thirds of children who 
participate in the lunch program do not participate in the School Breakfast Program, While 
school lunch is served in nearly 100,000 of our schools, the breakfast program is only available 
in 88,000. A healthy breakfast is critical and critically important to educational achievement. No 
child should go without fueling up at the beginning of each day. This reauthorization is an 
opportunity to promote innovative approaches which have shown to reduce the stigma attached 
to the School Breakfast Program and to promote participation in that program. 

One example is like serving breakfast in the classroom. That's why I'm calling on 
Congress to increase the reimbursement rate for school breakfasts and combine that with the 
support from USDA-purchased foods to give more children the option of a healthy breakfast. 

And Tm also calling on K-12 organizations in schools and States to work with the USDA to 
aggressively promote the breakfast option and to ensure that policies and practices are in place to 
reduce stigma. 

Fourth, but our efforts to combat hunger caimot end and should not end when the school 
bell rings on the last day of the school week or the school year. More children report going 
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hungry during the summer when we see a significant drop in participation in our programs. 
Working with local governments, non-profit organizations, and community groups, USDA must 
continue to build a bridge across that nutrition gap when school is out. We need to encourage 
more schools, more community centers and organizations to provide meals during the summer. 
We need to increase the number of days they make meals available. 

One idea that I believe warrants attention is to expand existing authority under the Child 
and Adult Care Food Program to provide after-school meals to at-risk kids in all 50 States. This 
successful program currently provides extra nutrition assistance to eligible children in 14 States, 
and there is no reason that steps shouldn't be taken to serve the other 140,000 additional children 
who could be made eligible. And we need to find new and different approaches to providing all 
of our children during these times with nutritional assistance. 

I want to commend the Congress for providing $85 million in the fiscal year 2010 
Agricultural Appropriations bill that allows us to test innovative methods to improve access to 
healthy foods during the summer, and we're going to be moving forward in the near future with a 
series of demonstration projects and pilots that will use these improved approaches to increase 
the number of sponsors and sites serving children nutritious snacks and meals after school, on 
weekends, and during the summer. This will include the use of Backpack programs, new forms 
of congregate feeding, and new types of program delivery that model approaches used in our 
WIC and SNAP programs. 

Fifth, no matter how many children we reach, we are doing all of them a disservice if we 
don't offer them meals that help them achieve at their highest level. Reauthorization must also 
substantially improve the nutritional value of the meals being served to our children and play a 
central role in the Let's Move campaign effort to solve childhood obesity. 

A recent Institute of Medicine study - and here it is, hot off the press - commissioned by 
the USDA sounded an alarm to all of us about the nutritional value of our meals. The study 
concluded that our children are eating too much sugar, salt, and fats; too few fhiits, vegetables, 
whole grain, and low-fat dairy products. This may explain why one-half of the calories 
consumed by our children, ages 6 to 1 1, in this country are considered empty calories. 

USDA is working aggressively as possible to implement the changes based on the 
Institute of Medicine recommendations to better align our meals with our dietary guidelines, but 
we also know that improved foods will require increased costs for our schools. That's why I'm 
calling on Congress to increase the reimbursement rate for the National School Lunch Program to 
help schools purchase those whole grains, fhiits, vegetables, low-fat and fat-ffee dairy products 
that our children need to grow healthy. 

Now let me be clear. Our expectation is that the school meals will improve as USDA 
issues new meal requirements that emphasize more fhiits, vegetables, whole grains, and low-fat 
dairy, and any increases in the reimbursement rate must be conditioned on the fact that those 
increases will pay for improved quality and improved nutrition, not just to maintain the status 
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quo. 


Sixth, the Institute of Medicine report also shows that training, school equipment, and 
technical assistance would be necessary to implement these changes to the foods we serve. 
Recognizing that many schools do not have the equipment in place to provide quality food 
selections, the reauthorization should build upon the investments in 5,000 schools and equipment 
made by the Recovery Act and include finding to improve school kitchens, so they can provide 
meals that meet dietary guidelines and offering fresh fhiit and vegetables. At the same time, we 
should create credentialling programs for food service directors and support school food service 
providers with the resources necessary for critical training, so they can do their jobs correctly. 

Seventh, the Reauthorization Act should also ensure that all food served in schools are 
nutritious and healthy. A 2006 study showed that outside the cafeteria, children are three times 
more likely to purchase cookies, cakes, pastries, and other high-fat, salty snacks than fruits or 
vegetables. Food served in vending machines and in the a la carte line should never undermine 
our efforts to enhance the health of the school environment. That's why we must have the 
capacity to set standards for all food served and sold in schools. 

Now, it doesn't mean the end of vending machines in schools. It just means filling them 
with nutritious offerings to make the healthy choice the easy choice for our nation's children. 
Though many in the media may have portrayed this as an area of conflict, as I travel and as I 
listen, I will tell you I hear nothing but broad support for these efforts to establish standards for 
schools served throughout the school day. From food service professionals to the national PTA 
to the food industry itself, there is support for this new authority, and it must be a component of 
reauthorization. 

Eighth, we also believe that every lunch room ought to double as a classroom; that 
schools should be challenged to make meals a learning experience. That's why it's important for 
us to build on the steps we've taken in the 2004 reauthorization bill to establish school wellness 
policies in every school, by strengthening the requirement and raising the standard. Schools 
should work in consultation with parents to implement a strong wellness policy centered on 
eating healthy, nutrition education, and physical activity. 

Ninth, making sure that parents and students have correct and complete nutritional 
information about foods being served in school must also be part of reauthorization. With better 
information and simple assessments, parents will know what is available in their child's cafeteria 
and can better assist their children in making the right nutritional choices. In addition to 
transparency, we also have to be smarter about how we serve food. Steps as simple as putting the 
fresh fruit in a more prominent area in the cafeteria will help improve youngsters' eating habits. 

Now, we must also strengthen the link between local farmers and school cafeterias, and 
that too must remain a priority for this legislation. Supporting Farm to School Programs will 
increase the amount of produce available to cafeterias and help support our local farmers by 
establishing regular institutional buyers. Many schools are using these Farm to School Programs 
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as an important component of nutrition assistance and education. USDA has begun to deploy 
Farm to School teams to help school districts understand and appreciate how they can purchase 
and serve these local foods. And I call on our educational leaders across the country and our 
State and local partners to embrace farm-to-cafeteria programs and school gardening programs to 
help strengthen the link between consumers and our farmers. 

Last, guaranteeing the integrity of our nutrition programs remains critical to a credible 
reauthorization. We should fund periodic studies to eliminate erroneous payments in the meal 
program, and support for new technology will help schools avoid those inaccuracies in eligibility 
determinations that are often the source of erroneous payments. And that will allow us to 
maintain confidence that our help is being provided to those who need it. 

While the focus of reauthorization must remain on access and improving quality, we also 
understand the underlying responsibility we have to make sure that the food that our children eat 
is both nutritious and also safe. That’s why we've begun a complete review of our programs and 
protocols to enhance the safety of all food that is served to our children and why this month we 
aimounced a series of reforms designed to ensure that foods are, indeed, safe and of the highest 
quality. Parents expect as much, and our children deserve no less. 

Our efforts to combat hunger and obesity must also include encouraging our children to 
be more physically active. USDA has partnered with the National Football League and the Dairy 
Management Inc. to promote their program called "Fuel Up to Play 60." The program seeks to 
improve nutrition while also advocating for at least 60 minutes a day of physical activity for our 
children. To highlight the nexus between nutrition and physical activity, the USDA is joining the 
First Lady in aggressively promoting our HealthierUS School Challenge to recognize the schools 
that do an exceptional job in promoting meal participation, meal quality, nutrition education, and 
physical activity. To highlight this program is the gold standard we should expect our schools to 
participate, and last fall, we expanded this initiative to include middle and high schools. In 
announcing the Let's Move Initiative, the First Lady called upon us to double the number of 
participating schools in the next year and to reach 3,000 of our schools within the next three 
years. 


USDA is working with administrative State agencies and a range of other partners from 
professional sports leagues to media leaders and youth organizations to promote the program and 
to meet this goal, but we cannot do it without everyone's continued engagement. 

While Congress debates this reauthorization, one step that parents, leaders, teachers, and 
school board members can take across this country is to immediately help their schools become a 
healthier U.S. school. We are also seeking and encouraging support and work. To help 
communities reach that goal, we have an online tool kit that allows the schools to assess and 
improve their food offerings and an online calculator to determine the nutritional value of foods 
sold outside of school meals. These are just two ways we are helping at USDA now. These 
steps built on a Menu Planner for healthier school meals, we recently released to schools. 
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Now, we're committed to this program because we know that comprehensive solutions 
like the HealthierUS Challenge make a real difference. For example, a school nutrition policy 
program funded by the Food Trust and implemented in elementary schools in Philadelphia 
included nutrition, education, healthy food requirements, staff training, and family and 
community involvement. The results, the study recently found that effort reduced the incidence 
of childhood overweight in students by 50 percent in just two years. 

We know we can't do this alone. Today, we have a strong chorus of voices calling for 
changes that I've outlined and committed to those issues in communities across the country. 
Thanks in no small part to the efforts of those who advocate on our behalf, those in this room and 
across the country, Americans are increasingly aware of the cost of hunger and obesity. Recent 
polling shows that 83 percent of Americans support expanding the Child Nutrition Act. At the 
grass-roots level, we see parents and teachers, doctors, coaches, community leaders engaged in 
this battle. The nation's governors recently called on Congress to increase Federal support for 
reauthorization that includes the core components of our legislative request. Every day, we see 
more businesses, more non-profit organizations, more school boards, more advocacy groups, and 
local governments engaged in this issue. 

His first year of office. President Obama pulled us back from the brink of the greatest 
economic crisis since the Great Depression, and he has worked hard to lay a foundation, a new 
foundation for economic growth. He identified three strategies in building that lasting prosperity: 
innovation, investment, and education. All three of these strategies ~ all three of these strategies 
require the next generation to be the healthiest and best educated in the history of our country. 

We will not succeed if our children aren't learning as they should because they are hungry and 
cannot achieve because they are not healthy. 

After World War II when our future was on the line, our leaders understood that the 
health of our nation, of our economy, our national security, and of our communities depended on 
the health of our children. We would do well to remember that lesson today and to act as they 
did to ensure that our youngsters are healthy and prepared for a challenging future. 


Thank you very much. 
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Let me just simply say, we are absolutely committed to improv- 
ing the nutritional value of these meals. The Institute of Medicine 
study that we commissioned essentially was a wake-up call sug- 
gesting indeed there was too much sugar, too much sodium, too 
much fat, not enough fruits, vegetables, whole grains and low-fat 
dairy. We are committed to making that happen. The reality is that 
oftentimes those steps do require some additional resources which 
is why we are asking for the additional resources. 

I would also say that we are in the process of focusing some of 
our research and development efforts on obesity and particularly on 
how we can improve the quality of choices that youngsters can 
make, as well as making sure that we connect as best we can with 
the Deputy Secretary’s leadership, as best we can to promote the 
local provision of those fruits and vegetables. Opportunities for 
local producers to be able to create markets with schools can be 
amplified and assisted through USDA and through rural develop- 
ment. 

So there is a major commitment on our part. Let me also say 
that it is not just about more money. It is, as you have indicated, 
about trying to figure out how to spend the money that we are cur- 
rently spending more effectively. We would suggest that one way 
to do that is to end paperwork in some of these school districts 
where it is fairly clear the vast, vast majority of students are in 
fact free and reduced-lunch kids and that we look for direct certifi- 
cation opportunities so that if a parent is qualifying for one set of 
programs they do not have to fill out multiple applications to qual- 
ify for something else. 


ORGANIC AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Farr. Terrific. You are on it. I like that. Let me ask you. I 
represent the most organic agriculture in the United States, and 
probably my district is the most productive in organic agriculture, 
and I notice that you are reducing the organic research funding in 
this budget. And I wanted you to explain why. I mean, organic is 
about 3.5 percent of all food products, and with the funding cuts, 
the research comparison is you are down to about 1.3 percent. 

Secretary ViLSACK. If you will permit me, I am going to ask the 
Deputy Secretary to amplify on my answer. I am just simply going 
to say that I think it is important to take a look at the overall 
budget as it relates to organic. I think what you will find is there 
is significant support in a number of areas to advance organic. We 
are also working on a tightening of regulations which should help 
preserve that market and that brand. 

Ms. Merrigan. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Farr. You will need to put your button on. 

Ms. Merrigan. We have a number of research agendas within 
the overall REE mission area that are very compatible with organic 
research. A great new emphasis on classical breeding, work on pe- 
rennial grains, a very substantial increase in the SAKE program. 
So it is a matter of double-counting in a large way. A lot of the 
SAKE programs, for example, is actually organic research. We esti- 
mate that in this budget there is $78 million of specific organic re- 
search, but there is additional programs that also offer up organic 
benefits. 
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Mr. Farr. So the bottom line for organic is you are not cutting 
it? Is that what you are trying to tell me? 

Ms. Merrigan. The bottom line is, it is well-timed that not only 
the REE mission area embrace organic and research needs but that 
we attend to organic agendas throughout the agencies and the De- 
partment because it is a big tent, USDA, and we see the organic 
industry as thriving, important, and we just had a national NASS 
survey that came out, the first ever, on the organic industry. And 
it showed that this is an area of great interest across the country. 
All 50 states have organic production. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. We will have a hearing next week on March 3. I 
think that is Wednesday. We will deal with nutrition and obviously 
child nutrition and how we proceed in that direction. I think the 
Administration and the agency knows about that, but it will be 
next Wednesday. 

Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and to use your 
sports analogy, you are on your game today, Rosa. Anyway, wel- 
come, Mr. Secretary, everybody on the panel. 

CROP INSURANCE 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, crop insurance industry is very, 
very important for a state like Iowa. It is more important even 
than the industry for the farmers themselves to be able to manage 
their risk. In the budget, it looks like over five years you are plan- 
ning on cutting about $7 billion out of about $20 billion. I do not 
know where we are in negotiations, but I would like to hear about 
that but also, I will just ask you directly. Is there any discussion 
at USDA about taking over risk management away from the pri- 
vate sector, like the direct student loan program has been taken 
over? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think our preference. Congressman, is to 
work with the industry, recognizing the important role that the in- 
dustry plays in this part of our safety net. But I think we also want 
to make sure that as we work with the industry, we do it in a fair 
way to all, to the farmers and producers, obviously, to the agents 
who are impacted, to the insurance industry, but also to the tax- 
payers. 

I mean, I have got a chart here that I think in a very graphic 
way projects what is happening in crop insurance. You are seeing 
dramatic increases in the amount of profits, both on the agent and 
the insurance company side, even though we are selling about 
200,000 fewer policies than we sold in the year 2000. We have to 
rebalance this, which is what the negotiations are about. They are 
ongoing. We have made a recent second proposal to the industry 
in an effort to try to respond and listen to the concerns that they 
have raised, and we have made several adjustments. But I think 
at the end of the day, I think there needs to be a rebalancing here 
without compromising the capacity for producers to have this risk 
management tool and also using some of the resources to basically 
allow crop insurance to be sold on a fair basis to some producers 
that right now, under the current system, are not treated fairly. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. Latham. They also assume the risk also. I mean, that is the 
thing, where you are putting the taxpayer on the hook for the po- 
tential losses out there. 

Secretary ViLSACK. In 2 out of 15 years there have been small 
losses, 13 years out of 15 there have been pretty significant gains. 
Congressman. And we did not do this, if I might add, we did not 
do this without looking at this. And the Milliman’s study indicated 
that what we are proposing is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
12 percent return on the investment for the industry as opposed to 
a 16 percent return. We think that is fair. 

CLIMATE CHANGE RESEARCH 

Mr. Latham. Okay. In research funding, you are increasing fund- 
ing by over $50 million for climate change research, some of which 
will be used to “provide vital information needed for an agricultural 
and forestry cap and trade system.” You know, this has not obvi- 
ously passed Congress. The hopes of getting that done probably are 
not very bright at this point. I just wonder about those research 
dollars being spent somewhere else, and as you are well-aware, the 
FAPRI report that came out of Missouri, their conclusion, pro- 
ducers use many energy inputs in the production of agricultural 
commodities. The direct impact of a policy change that increases 
energy costs will be to reduce farmers’ bottom lines, and we are 
talking probably 20, 25 percent utility costs on top of all the fuel 
costs and everything else. I just wonder how you react, you know, 
to this. 

IMPACT OF INDIRECT LAND USE ON THE BIOFUELS INDUSTRY 

Also, the question of whether the USDA agrees on the indirect 
land use, the EPA. They are coming down on that. It is a huge im- 
pact obviously on the biofuels industry. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, let me see if I can respond to those 
comments. First of all, as it relates to the indirect land use, we 
worked in an effort to try to make sure that the RFS2 standard 
that came out from EPA recognized the important role that corn- 
based ethanol can play in helping biofuels future. And we were 
pleased that in fact there was an indication that corn-based eth- 
anol, soy diesel, would in fact be able to meet the thresholds estab- 
lished by the RFS2. So I think that is an important point to make. 

Secondly, as it relates to the research efforts, I think it is fair 
to say that we have ongoing needs to take a look at how crop pro- 
duction will be impacted by more extreme weather conditions, 
whether it is drought-resistance or drought intolerance or whether 
it is flooding situations, are there mechanisms and are there proc- 
esses by which we can ensure productivity of seed in those extreme 
weather conditions. 

And so I think it is important for us at USDA to focus on this. 
We also recognize that with these extreme weather conditions 
there could very well be an increase in severity of pests and dis- 
ease. And so part of this research is taking a look at how we would 
be able to adapt to more serious pest and disease circumstances be- 
cause of extreme weather conditions. So I think this is a valid rea- 
son for us to focus resources, and I think it is very consistent with 
USDA’s responsibilities. There are other 
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Mr. Latham. But that is not what this is for. 

Secretary ViLSACK. No, that is what it 

Mr. Latham. Well, it says information needed for cap and trade. 
That is what you say. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Essentially what I am telling you is it is 
going to be 

Mr. Latham. That is what it says. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, Congressman, if I can tell you what we 
are going to direct — what the research is actually going to be fo- 
cused on, it is going to be working with adaptation to extreme 
weather conditions. You can call it climate change, you can call it 
cap and trade, you can call it whatever you want. The bottom line 
is it is about making sure that we continue to be the most produc- 
tive and efficient farming country in the world. That is our intent, 
and so this research is designed to help that and focus also on 
water issues. 

We are very concerned, and I know you are, about the limitation 
of water resources in many parts of this country, and that is a re- 
sult of extreme weather conditions. And we have to be much better 
at our science in terms of knowing precisely how to preserve and 
conserve water. That is one of the whole reasons why we are also 
focused on a whole new approach in our Forest Service to land- 
scape all lands approach and focusing on using our management of 
our forests in a much more effective way relative to water. 

So all of these give rise to research opportunities. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Madam Chairman, thank you very much and cer- 
tainly for the testimony of Mr. Vilsack, the Secretary. 

THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

I have had an opportunity in my long life to do many things. My 
first job out of college with an ag degree was to work with the Soil 
Conservation Service as a soil scientist. So some folks say I am one 
of the scientists over here in Congress. However, that work was 
somewhat different than some of the real scientists that are here. 

Then I worked with an agency called Farmers Home Administra- 
tion which was then a rural lending agency of USDA until the mid- 
1970s. 

I live in a district that almost 70 percent of the people live out- 
side of an incorporated area. When you approach those commu- 
nities, it will say Pall Mall, unincorporated. In essence, the folks 
who live in the congressional district that I represent understand 
rural America probably as much as anyone and probably more so 
than most congressional districts because many congressional dis- 
tricts have a portion of an urban area or a city which comprises 
a large part of their congressional district. 

So I know when we talk about school lunch programs, how tough 
it is for small rural communities and small rural counties to be 
able to provide the basic needs of their students who attend there. 

And so I know as we look at the hot lunch programs we call 
those back home, being sure that there are nutritious foods being 
served to our children is extremely important. So I hope that we 
look, and I heard two or three of the members talking, I hope we 
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look very seriously at putting some pretty strict requirements on 
nutritious food, not soda pop and not Twinkies and not what we 
call pogey bait being served in some of the dispensers. That is an 
area where I think that this Department can do unbelievable good 
for America’s rural families, especially those that have children at- 
tending school. 


RURAL HOUSING ASSISTANCE 

Now, the next thing I want to say is that I also, having worked 
with Farmers Home, is rural housing. I have been somewhat sad- 
dened when I realized that my neighbors on my street that live 
near me oftentimes are relegated — and I am not opposed to mod- 
ular housing. I think there is a great need being served by that. 
But a used modular housing is not necessarily something that 
would be — we would call those sometimes substandard, and there 
are many folks in rural areas where I represent all across the dis- 
trict, and the 10,000 square miles that I represent are relegated to 
the point where they cannot find a loan to where they can actually 
be able to obtain housing. We need to take a serious look at rein- 
stating direct interest assistance, interest credit housing, direct 
loans, not making subsidies to guaranteed loans. I do not disagree 
that that needs to continue, but we need to look more at transfer- 
ring more and more dollars. And my understanding is that our 
Chairman of the Financial Services is moving toward maybe even 
authorizing some dollars, and my hope is that that is the case, that 
we would appropriate those that we can have help from our De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

HORTICULTURE AND THE NURSERY INDUSTRY 

I met with a group of folks who provide a tremendous amount 
of employment in the congressional district that I represent, and 
the central part of it, the area of horticulture. Huge investments, 
and oftentimes not on an annual basis do they receive income. 
Sometimes it is three or four or five years before they can actually 
be able to have income. And so they have to kind of hold on with 
their debt servicing. They are having a hard time. I want to visit 
with you and send you some suggestions that the group that I met 
with about a week-and-a-half ago about how maybe USDA can take 
a serious look at refinancing some debt for those folks until we get 
through this period of time where housing moves back because ba- 
sically, when you talk about horticulture or the nursery industry, 
as the housing industry goes, so goes the nursery industry. And we 
could almost destroy the farmers who are producing hundreds of 
jobs and thousands of jobs in many cases in those small rural 
areas. 


BROADBAND IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

The next thing I want to say is that I have heard talk about 
broadband. It is my understanding the latter part of last year the 
rules have pretty much promulgated that now our telephone co-ops 
and others can start applying for grants and/or loans to expand 
broadband into areas. And I am excited that the American Eco- 
nomic Recovery and Reinvestment Act, it is not a stimulus pack- 
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age. I want to clarify that. It is not a stimulus package. It was not 
a stimulus legislation. It is the American Economic Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act. Almost $300 billion were tax cuts to working 
people and tax cuts for small business folks so they could invest in 
their business and discount that from their income. So when I hear 
stimulus, it is not a stimulus. It was not a stimulus legislation. It 
is an investment in America. It is an Economic Recovery and Rein- 
vestment Act that folks will be able to survive. In my district, when 
folks get an unemployment check after their 13 weeks or 26 weeks, 
it came from that American Economic Recovery and Reinvestment 
Act. And when they get % of their insurance being paid for and 
they still cannot find a job, it came from that Economic Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act, not stimulus. It may stimulate their check- 
ing account a little bit and keep them from losing their house. 

So I want to talk now about broadband. I envision in rural Amer- 
ica where I live that the small rural schools who may not be able 
to hire an extra teacher to challenge the young minds of the best 
and brightest that some day will make this Nation even greater. 
We have done wonders with education since the 1970s reaching 
down to what we would call the underserved, the special ed needs. 
The special ed needs are also there for the best and brightest. And 
I envision broadband being in every school system in rural America 
and the best and brightest teachers in this country, educating that 
youngster. There may be thousands of them at a time in that hour 
period they have set. 

INVESTMENT IN RURAL AMERICA 

So it is my hope that as we move into the future we realize that 
we are making a huge investment and reinvestment for the first 
time since back in the ’80s, basically, in building America. When 
you look up through about 1980, we built our interstate systems, 
we fought four wars, we built every lake and every dam that we 
have in this country. We even built the Panama Canal and gave 
it back to them in 1979, and since then we have not invested in 
anything in this country. All we have done is invested in debt. We 
have grown from about a trillion dollars in 1981 to almost $11 tril- 
lion today. So I understand about debt, but it did not just happen 
yesterday or it did not just start last January. It has been moving 
on top of us for a long time. 

And so as we invest in rural America, USDA has been the one 
that has been the champion and the one that has provided an op- 
portunity, unbelievable opportunities, to those of us who live in 
rural America and those of us who serve. 

I could ramble pretty much for the next 2 or 3 hours, but I think 
I will stop doing that. But I want to ask you a question. We all 
know that there are and will continue to be scarce resources in this 
country, perhaps for years to come. How do you think or could you 
make recommendations of how you would feel the USDA could 
more wisely invest in rural America from where you sit as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I appreciate that question, and 
I will try to respond as quickly ^ven the time constraints that you 
all are facing. I do think it is important for us to recognize that 
in the past, our economic development efforts in rural America 
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have been focused on individual businesses and individual commu- 
nities and not recognizing that those businesses and those commu- 
nities are part of an economic region. Smaller communities often- 
times have capacity issues, both in terms of human resources and 
knowledge, as well as financial resources. I think we would prob- 
ably do a better job of investing our economic development re- 
sources if we were in a position to allow those communities to come 
together, to band together with a common strategic vision and to 
leverage their financial and human resources toward a vision that 
focuses on making that region of the country a great place to live, 
work and raise a family. 

REGIONAL INNOVATION INITIATIVE 

What we have proposed in this budget is ^ving us the authority 
to prove that case. By establishing pilot projects in regions across 
the country, taking a portion of the monies in the various 20 pro- 
grams that we have identified that could potentially be invested in 
those regions and allowing us to work with those regions to more 
wisely leverage those resources for private investment and also to 
allow the USDA to do a better job of working with companion agen- 
cies, like the Department of Transportation, Department of Energy 
and others, to be able to leverage our resources with other govern- 
ment resources to really bring prosperity into these communities. 
If you look at all the academic studies about rural development, 
what they are going to tell you is that it is time we approach this 
from a regional basis, not a community-by-community, company-by- 
company basis, and that we will get more bang for our buck if we 
do it that way. 

Now, we recognize that is a new concept, and we could not pos- 
sibly come to this Committee and suggest that all of the money be 
appropriated in that way. We are not suggesting that. What we are 
suggesting is give us a chance to prove this case to you, and I will 
guarantee you that we will prove that it is a very successful way 
of approaching rural development. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for being here. I think we are 
very lucky to have you as Secretary. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

CIVIL RIGHTS ADMINISTRATION 

Welcome, Mr. Secretary. Let me take this opportunity first off to 
thank you and commend you for going forth on your commitment 
to equal opportunity at the Department. I think even prior to your 
confirmation, we had conversations where you committed to that 
and you have gone forth with the civil rights enforcement. You 
have offered tremendous leadership in the settlement of the Pigford 
II cases, and of course you are moving forward on the thousands 
of administrative claims that are now pending that carried over 
from the last Administration, the last two Administrations. So I 
want to commend you for that and thank you. Hopefully, the fund- 
ing mechanism for the administrative claims will be contained in 
either the jobs bill or the supplemental, I am not sure which, and 
maybe the Pigford in the supplemental which I understand is going 
to be proposed. 
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I also want to thank you for moving forward with the appoint- 
ments of our State Committee. I think we have got four of the five 
appointments complete, and that is good because that has been 
holding up a lot of action there in the state. 

FARM SAFETY NET PAYMENT LIMITATIONS 

I do have concerns, however, with the Administration’s proposed 
budget, particularly some reductions in the areas like the direct 
payments which the Administration has really taken forth an effort 
and said that it wants to preserve the safety net for our farmers. 
However, with southeastern agriculture which is a little bit unique 
and different from agriculture in other parts of the country because 
it is so diverse, the payment limitations issue has a much more ad- 
verse impact on southeastern farmers who do multiple crops than 
on some other parts of the country. So I have some real problems 
with that, and of course, as we work through the budget, we will 
try to deal with that. The elimination of the cotton storage and 
handling credits again are part of the safety net, and the reform/ 
reduction in the market access program, all of these are parts of 
the safety net that have assured that American farmers were able 
to compete in the global marketplace with their competitors from 
other countries that have this kind of help doing that. So I would 
like to discuss it at some point, and maybe you can allude to that. 

BROADBAND IN RURAL AMERICA 

The other concern I have relates to broadband. Mr. Kingston 
touched on it. In Georgia, we have had only one grant under the 
Recovery Act, and that was in North Georgia. I have had multiple 
applicants in our area, and I have met with all of them who serve 
rural areas, and none of them has been approved. It does not ap- 
pear that they have the prospects of doing it, particularly with the 
formula that we understand is going to be — one of the consider- 
ations is the ratio of grant-to-loan in the application. We have 
rural, poor areas, and they really need to be able to compete, and 
they do not have the resources, which is why we insisted that 
USD A, RUS, be the people to do that. And we had a big fight over 
that in the stimulus. So we really would like to have you to visit 
that. 


USDA’S role in DOL’S H2A PROGRAM REGULATIONS 

And the final thing I wanted to mention is the H2A program. We 
have got some real concerns there with the regulations that are 
about to be implemented and the impact that it will have on our 
produce growers, fruit and produce growers and would like to know 
if USDA is actively involved with the Department of Labor in try- 
ing to promulgate those regulations in a way that will not ad- 
versely impact those producers. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I will try to respond to all your 
points. Let me sort of go in reverse. The H2A issue, we acted in 
an advisory capacity to the Department of Labor. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION REORGANIZATION 

Mr. Bishop. Excuse me, and you can submit this other one for 
the record. The reorganization that you had talked about earlier 
with the Under Secretary of Administration, you can submit that 
for the record or we can talk about that later. I just wanted to add 
that on the record. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And we will provide you written comment on 
that. The H2A, we provide at advisory capacity. Obviously that is 
a Department of Labor ultimate call, but we have provided advi- 
sory direction and will continue to do that. 

[The information follows:] 

As part of the reorganization of the staff offices and administrative services of the 
Department, numerous functions have been consolidated under the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration in an effort to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of 
the Department. Due to these increased responsibilities, we are considering legisla- 
tive language to create an Under Secretary for Management. An Under Secretary 
for Management would be able to work more effectively with the other members of 
my Subcabinet to improve operations of and the services delivered by the Depart- 
ment. 


BROADBAND IN RURAL AND REMOTE AREAS 

On the broadband issue, let me just simply say, we are still in 
the process of not only reviewing applications but also making an- 
nouncements about applications that have been approved. I think 
until we have completed that process, I would hope that you would 
give us an opportunity to prove to you that we are cognizant of the 
need to get these resources in rural and remote areas, as those that 
exist in your community. There may be technical issues with the 
applications. I would suggest that if you can get permission from 
those who have applied to give you the opportunity to visit with the 
RUS folks — there are privacy issues — ^but if you have that permis- 
sion, I would certainly encourage you to do that so that you know 
precisely what the status of those applications will be. 

MARKET ACCESS PROGRAM 

On the Market Access Program, I think it is also important to 
point out that we are substantially increasing other resources in 
the export systems area. We are working very closely with our col- 
laborators and cooperator programs within other countries. That 
has been flatlined for an extended period of time, and it is the enti- 
ty that provides assistance to commodity groups to encourage pro- 
motion of the American brand. It is not focused on 

Mr. Bishop. Name brands. 

Secretary ViLSACK [continuing]. Things of that, you know, the 
same thing the MAP program is focused on. It is focused on a 
longer term, providing technical assistance, providing the research, 
breaking down the sanitary and phytosanitary barriers to trade 
that we see popping up from time to time. We are also proposing 
additional technical assistance, to be specifically focused on spe- 
cialty crops. Ultimately, at the end of the line, there are additional 
resources in export promotion than there was last year. 
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COTTON AND PEANUT STORAGE 

On the issue of the cotton storage, simply cottons and peanuts, 
basically the only two commodities that have that. We think that 
there is some market distortion that occurs as a result of that. Cot- 
ton prices are going up, and so we are not certain that there is a 
need for that. 

Mr. Bishop. Well, we just did a Farm Bill. 

Secretary ViLSACK. The only thing I would say is we are in a 
slightly different circumstance than we were when the 2008 Farm 
Bill was passed, and if I may, because of the recession and because 
of the impact that that has had on the decisions that you all have 
had to make, we are faced with some serious issues relative to the 
debt and deficit which we have to address. 

DIRECT FARM PAYMENTS 

And then let me just simply say about direct payments because 
I think this is important, if I can answer your question for one 
minute. It is important first and foremost to understand that this 
is a significantly different proposal than the one that we proposed 
last year which was ill-thought-out and not particularly appro- 
priate. This is really focused on a very small percentage of farmers. 
We calculate that of the 1.4 million farmers who currently qualify 
for direct payments and things of that nature, only about 30,000 
across the country are going to be impacted. Around 5 percent of 
producers in Georgia will be impacted. Ninety-five percent of pro- 
ducers will not be impacted. 

And I think it is also important to recognize that when we talk 
about a safety net, we have to talk about the whole package, and 
the whole package includes the research money that we put in, the 
export promotion money that we put in, the efforts in commodity 
purchases. And if you look at the totality of support, I think you 
will find that we do indeed have a strong safety net in this country 
and one that is fairly compliant with trade responsibilities. And if 
you look at the overall picture, I think what you are seeing is a 
very small percentage of farmers who, under our thresholds, are 
doing fairly well with the $500,000 in adjusted gross farm income 
and up to $250,000 of adjusted gross non-farm income. Somebody 
could make in theory about $600,000 to $700,000 and still get a 
check from the government. You know, if we are going to be serious 
about deficits, we have to look someplace and this was one place 
to look. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

BIOMASS CROP ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Mr. Secretary, 
just sort of continuing with that, as you know, in the southeast one 
of the reasons why farmers bump up into that higher income cat- 
egory is because in order to get the economies of scale, the son and 
the daughters and the uncles are really more directly just mom, 
dad’s and the children’s farms get combined. And that is why the 
income goes up. It is not always an accurate picture. And we will 
have this discussion with you I know as this goes on. But one of 
the things I wanted to point out is that BCAP does not have an 
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income limitation, and there are a lot of people that are making far 
more money than farmers do who participate in BCAP. So that 
might be something you want to look at. As I expressed earlier, as 
I had my doubt about BCAP anyhow and facing the deficits that 
we have. 


MARKET ACCESS PROGRAM 

The other thing I wanted to mention, MAP had been called cor- 
porate welfare in the past, and I wonder how you would respond 
to that. And then a third point I want to make, and Mr. Farr would 
be interested in this, but last year one of our witnesses was actu- 
ally a farmer from Georgia. He was an organic farmer who was 
telling me he could not sell any of his produce locally, particularly 
to the School Lunch Program. And I was wondering if we offered 
in this Committee some report language to encourage USD A to 
break down some of those barriers in the school lunch program so 
the local farmers could sell produce to the schools. Is that report 
language necessary? Because I know you are doing some things on 
it. 

And then number four, this is my last thing, I think that we 
have developmental agriculture money for Zimbabwe. But we do 
not have it for Botswana because Botswana has an income-per-cap- 
ita issue, but they are a very pro-American ally in the area, par- 
ticularly as compared to Zimbabwe where we have sanctions. And 
I wonder if we should not take a second look at that. Not 100 per- 
cent sure because, again, tight budget limitations. But here you do 
have one country that is, you know, trying to do the right things 
and move in a very good positive direction in a region of the world 
that, you know, we need good allies, and yet, they are not getting 
development out of agriculture money as I understand it. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I wonder if I can ask permis- 
sion to get you a written response on that question because as it 
relates to those specific countries because I am not as well-versed 
on those specific countries. But I would say that there is an effort 
within USDA to cooperate with USAID and the State Department 
on our feeding initiative, our international feeding initiative. 

[The information follows:] 

The U.S. Government targets its assistance to meet the needs of the recipient 
countries. In Botswana’s case, it is a great development story. In 40 years, Bot- 
swana has moved from one of the world’s poorest countries to a middle-income coun- 
try. Its economy is growing as fast as the economies in East Asia. With this growth, 
Botswana is not facing food security issues that other countries confront, but Bot- 
swana does have a high incidence of HIV/AIDS. The U.S. Government has been pro- 
viding assistance through the U.S. President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief. 
During 2004-2008, Botswana received more than $300 million to support HIV/AIDS 
prevention, treatment, and care programs. 

By contrast, Zimbabwe is facing multiple humanitarian problems, including se- 
vere food insecurity. One of the key targets for U.S. assistance has been to provide 
food aid and other funding to improve that country’s food security. 

INTERNATIONAL FEEDING INITIATIVE 

Mr. Kingston. Could I interrupt one second? One of the things 
I was wondering is USDA actually runs the program but we fund 
it, correct? We, USDA, funds it? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We fund it. USAID basically manages the 
part of the program, the one part that we are not requesting addi- 
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tional resources we would have some impact on. We also have com- 
panion case programs which we have a little bit more of a say on. 

But I would say that we came into office with the understanding 
that we needed to take a look at simply doing more than providing 
food assistance, that what we really needed to do was to provide 
greater technical assistance and greater assistance in these coun- 
tries so that they could become more self-sufficient, and as they be- 
come more self-sufficient, they build an economy. And as they build 
an economy, they become better trading partners with us over 
time. Perhaps the best example of this is what we are trying to do 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan with USD A officials there working 
with the Afghan ministry to try to substantially increase produc- 
tivity and rebuild an agri-business economy. 

So that is sort of the overarching theme, and I think you know, 
you cannot just look at the food programs in isolation. You have 
to look at what we are also trying to do on this development and 
capacity side. 


SCHOOL-TO-FARM ISSUES 

As it relates to school-to-farm, the Deputy Secretary is very en- 
gaged in this. We have today tactical teams, SWOT teams we call 
them, as part of our Know Your Farmer, liiow Your Food effort, 
going into school districts and going into local communities and 
making the link between local production and local consumption, 
trying to figure out what the barriers are. And then hopefully, 
what we hope to be able to do, is use rural development resources 
to build the supply chains that do not exist in some of those com- 
munities that would allow you to get enough critical mass to meet 
the need of a school on an ongoing basis and also to provide tech- 
nical advice as to how crops might be grown during more difficult 
weather conditions. 

And we are not just focusing on rural communities in this area, 
we are also looking at how we can help urban centers meet their 
nutritional needs. 

BIOMASS CROP ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

I appreciate the concerns that you have raised about BCAP. We 
have tried to address some of those concerns with a termination of 
the Notice of Funds Availability that was outstanding that caused 
a lot of angst and concern. We have put a proposed rule that we 
are in the process of receiving comments on. Those comments will 
be due, I think, by April, and then we will try to fashion those into 
a final rule that makes sense. Some of the things we have asked 
people to comment on, should there be a differentiation or a tiered 
approach in terms of how much reimbursement we provide per ton 
for certain products, should there be a lack of support for doing 
what you are already doing. Should you have to prove that you are 
actually doing more in terms of producing more energy from renew- 
able sources if you are already doing that. Are there processes that 
BCAP simply does not qualify for, and we are asking people to 
comment on those. That may have somewhat of a limitation. I 
know it does not address your issue as it relates to income levels, 
but it is an indication that we are sensitive to your concerns. 
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Mr. Kingston. Yeah, I appreciate that. And Madam Chair, if I 
can have just 30 more seconds, I wanted to say I think the income 
limitation thing should he consistent if that is what the — if we are 
looking at ways to reduce the budget. 

I saw that you were asking for 64 slots in Afghanistan. That is 
a very interesting program. I am very glad you are doing that. I 
think we should be doing that in Iraq as well, but we will talk 
about that later. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, we do have people in Iraq as well doing 
somewhat similar circumstances but not quite as comprehensive as 
in Afghanistan because frankly, the need is different in Iraq. It is 
a bit more sophisticated in terms of agriculture than it is in Af- 
ghanistan. 

Mr. Kingston. I am glad you are doing that. And then just one 
last comment. One of the inadvertent beneficiaries of BCAP is the 
American taxpayers are subsidizing European fuel, and in this 
economy, I think that that is something that we really do not want 
to do. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Secretary, first of all, let me associate myself 
with a comment on the increase in the folks going to Afghanistan. 
I have several questions about that which I will hold for later in 
terms of getting some idea of how we evaluate their work and suc- 
cess of that work. 

What I would like to do is to suggest and we will think about 
how we try to put together a program since most of the farmers 
in this world are women, how in fact we are trying to assist women 
farmers around the world and to try to build that kind of infra- 
structure and capacity so that it will increase their production lev- 
els, and I continue to believe what we need to do is deal with emer- 
gencies. But beyond the emergency, how do we build capacity. 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE CHILD NUTRITION ACT 

With that, let me move to the nutrition reauthorization. You re- 
leased your priorities at the Press Club yesterday, an excellent 
commentary, and it includes improving nutrition standards, in- 
creasing access to meal programs, increasing education about 
healthy eating, establishing standards from competitive food sold 
in schools, serving more healthy foods, increasing physical activity, 
training people who prepare school meals, providing schools with 
better equipment, and enhancing food safety. I support all of these 
initiatives, and I think you know that and have for a number of 
years. I am not sure how much we can make an impact on these 
issues with $1 billion each year. It is $10 billion as I understand 
it, over 10 years. Can you break down the $1 billion dollars to the 
different priorities? Such as how much do you recommend increas- 
ing the reimbursement rate for the school lunch program? How 
much would that cost, what is the cost of expanding the at-risk 
supper program to all States, and are you planning to submit addi- 
tional information to the Congress, outlining the specifics of the 
proposal. The specific proposal is behind these priorities. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, first of all, let me say that we 
see this as not just a $1 billion. We see this as $1 billion plus. The 
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plus comes from some of the efficiencies that we think a direct cer- 
tification, paperless application process can create within indi- 
vidual school districts that allow school districts to have resources 
that are freed up that are currently allocated to administration, 
freed up toward these other priorities. And we are fairly confident 
that there will he indeed significant savings from what we are pro- 
posing under direct certification and reduction of paperwork. 

As it relates to whether or not I can tell you today precisely how 
many dollars are applied to various items, let me simply say that 
on the reimbursement side, what we are looking at is inciting the 
right kind of behavior. So to a certain extent it is dependent upon 
school districts accepting the challenge that we put forward to 
them, which is that we expect more fruits and vegetables, healthier 
foods in these diets, and we are willing to provide you resources if 
you can prove to us that you are ready, willing and able to accept 
that challenge. This is not necessarily a blanket increase which 
could potentially fund just the status quo. We are not interested in 
doing that. We are interested in really focusing on improving the 
system. So it somewhat depends how many school districts step up 
to that challenge and how quickly they can step up to the chal- 
lenge. We would be more than happy to provide as much detailed 
information as Congress wants, but we also recognize that your re- 
sponsibilities are such that you are going to want quite a bit of say 
in all this, and we want to work with you. 

Ms. DeLauro. I would be interested — I have further questions, 
I must get them to you. 

I would be interested in the view of the concomitant savings and 
where you think we are going to make those savings and what sav- 
ings do you think we are going to achieve doing this? This is like 
the healthcare bill. Where are the savings going to be, you know, 
achieved so that we can then look at how we fund these. Again, I 
support these initiatives. My concern is whether or not we are 
going to be able to carry them out because I think they are valid. 
But the savings side of this will be very important as we take a 
look at what criteria we are going to place on schools, et cetera, 
and school districts in terms of dealing with these issues. 

NATIONAL EXPORT INITIATIVE 

Let me move next to — in your budget you propose an increase of 
$54 million for the National Export Initiative, doubling exports in 
5 years. The President I guess has a goal of doubling exports in the 
next 5 years. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Right. 

Ms. DeLauro. You have not said you are going to do that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Given the fact that we have a significant sur- 
plus in agriculture today, what we hope to be able to do is to break 
down barriers in five countries that currently are making it dif- 
ficult for us to trade and increasing our trade surplus by several 
billion dollars. 


TRADE WITH CUBA 

Ms. DeLauro. It would be interesting to know which countries 
make it difficult for us to trade. But further, I would like to say 
that I would like that list, $54 million is going to FAS. Quite hon- 
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estly, there is one market very close to our shores which no one 
mentions, and you do not mention in your testimony and that is 
Cuba. We currently allow agricultural exports to Cuba through a 
number of restrictions that are in place because of the embargo. 
Exporters are denied access to private commercial financing or 
credit. All transactions must be conducted in cash in advance or 
with financing from other countries. We put no restrictions on any 
other country except Cuba in that regard. 

Even with the restrictions, the United States has been the lead- 
ing supplier of food and a^icultural products to Cuba. A 2008 re- 
port by FAS stated the United States has been Cuba’s largest sup- 
plier of food and agricultural products since 2002. FAS also con- 
cluded that Cuba has consistently ranked among the top 10 export 
markets for U.S. soybean oil, dried peas, lentils, dried beans, rice, 
powdered milk and poultry meat. A 2007 report by the U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Commission concluded that the U.S. share of Cuba’s 
agricultural fish and forest imports would rise from Vs to between 
V 2 and % if all trade restrictions with Cuba were lifted. Given the 
clear impact it would have on exports and on farmers, do you sup- 
port the lifting of the embargo as part of your export initiative? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, your question is a very timely 
one and important one. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Peterson 

Secretary ViLSACK. Just submitted a bill which I read earlier this 
morning. And it emphasizes the complexity of the discussions about 
trade because oftentimes it is not just simply about a trading rela- 
tionship, it is about a more complex relationship which I think is 
certainly true in Cuba. We are obviously interested in working with 
the Congress, working with other administration departments to 
increase trade in Cuba and increase trade around the world. But 
we want to do it consistent with our values and consistent with 
what other priorities we may have in other areas of the govern- 
ment, whether it is a national security priority or whether it is a 
foreign policy priority. So I think it is important and necessary for 
us to have consistency here. And we were happy to work with the 
current conditions. We were pleased that the Treasury Department 
made it a little bit easier for folks who wanted to export to Cuba 
by not requiring cash before the shipment left but doing it similar 
to the way other exporters are currently treated in terms of pro- 
viding cash at least at the time before title is transferred. That 
made sense. We are happy to work with folks. But trade is extraor- 
dinarily complicated, and sometimes what seems to be a relatively 
simple thing, just because there are other issues involved, becomes 
quite a complex thing. 

[The information follows:] 

Below is the URL address to the USTR 2009 National Trade Estimate Report on 
Foreign Trade Barriers. 

http:! / WWW. ustr.gov labout-us / press-office / reports-and-publications / 2009 / 2009-na- 
tional-trade-estimate-report-foreign-trad 

Ms. DeLauro. I understand the other issues involved, and I un- 
derstand the complexity of trade when one would like to know 
those countries that we are having difficulty trading with today 
and why we are having difficulty with that. And the other piece of 
this is if the end goal is consistency, I would just say to you that 
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our trade policy with regard to Cuba is about the least consistent 
for trade and national security or diplomacy or anything that we 
have embarked on in a very long time. If we wanted to deal with 
consistency, it would just seem to me that there would be a real 
necessity for review of our entire trading policy and I will leave it 
at that, Mr. Secretary. Ms. Emerson. 

Ms. Emerson. Thank you. Sorry I am late, but I am ranking on 
another committee, and we were having the IRS Commissioner and 
I did not want to stand him up today. 

ANIMAL IDENTIFICATION 

But anyway, thank you, and I would like to associate my first 
comments with the Chairperson’s. But I want to talk to you a little 
bit about animal traceability, Mr. Secretary, and I really do have 
to congratulate you and the Department for getting out into the 
field and really listening to the producers. I think that has been 
very, very helpful, and I also appreciate the fact that the Depart- 
ment has recognized, and if I might quote, a vast majority of par- 
ticipants were highly critical of the NAIS program and certainly 
the $100 million plus that we have spent on the program, not to 
really have anything, is problematic. But that did not start with 
you, so we will leave it at that. 

But I think in just listening to comments of producers since last 
week when, or was it the week before, that you all announced 
changes in the program, I am concerned to some extent that you 
responded more to the public relations problem, perhaps not really 
addressing the underlying discontent of producers. 

My producers are just so concerned about mandatory traceability 
system, whatever the name of it is, and they are concerned about 
the reporting requirements. They are concerned about the record- 
keeping. They are concerned about civil and criminal liabilities and 
there are concerns probably more than anything to what they per- 
ceive is an underlying threat to their privacy. And changing the 
name from NAIS and requiring the states to enforce rules written 
in Washington, D.C., is not going to change their concerns. So I 
hope that you will recognize that and work directly to address 
them. 


ANIMAL DISEASE TRACEABILITY 

In the meantime, as a representative from a state that is very 
hostile to NAIS in any form whatsoever, we have many, many, 
many, cow-calf operations. I think we are third in the country, but 
we have very few feedlots. So there are a lot of interstate sales. 
And because of that, could not this, number one, be considered a 
mandatory requirement for our producers or operators in Missouri? 
And secondly, what would be USDA’s reaction or response to a 
state which refuses? And I mean, seriously refuses by statute to 
implement a traceability system at all. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think first and foremost, it is impor- 
tant to understand why we need this, which is if there is a disease 
outbreak. The ability to determine where it is and to confine it is 
certainly not just beneficial to that producer but it is beneficial to 
the entire market. And every producer in your State of Missouri 
could potentially be negatively impacted if we do not have a system 
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in place that would allow us to focus on disease traceability that 
allows us to get to the heart of the matter, which is how do we 
identify and react and respond to a disease outbreak. What we 
were interested in is having a system that works far better than 
the one we had. When only 35 percent of producers are partici- 
pating on the cattle side, it is fairly clear that this is not a system 
that is going to be particularly helpful in that ultimate goal, which 
is to be able to identify a disease outbreak and be able to contain 
it. 

And I think as people recognize that what we are proposing is 
first and foremost, a limitation on what livestock are impacted as 
you mentioned, that is part of the reaction to the concerns that 
were expressed, that if I am just producing something for my 
neighbor or myself, I should not have to do this. We understood 
that. 


CREATING A NEW ANIMAL ID SYSTEM 

We also understand that we want to work with the states to cre- 
ate a system the states are satisfied with and happy with. We want 
to engage them in responding to a number of the questions. So for 
example, we do not foresee that the Federal Government will be 
the data collector. We do not see that that is necessarily something 
that is our role. We think the data could be maintained in the re- 
spective states. We do not think we should be the arbitrator of 
what technology works because different states have different re- 
quirements or different states feel different technologies would be 
more appropriate or less appropriate. Our view is that there are 
probably some very significant low-cost technologies that would 
work just fine to allow us to do what we need to do with this sys- 
tem. We think that there needs to be a conversation on liability, 
but we recognize that the states are going to have some input on 
that, and we did not want to prejudge what that input would be. 
So what we committed to was a comment that we are going to take 
that old system and put it aside, we are going to put a new system 
in place, but we are going to have partnerships with states. My 
hope would be, and I am not trying to avoid your question, but my 
hope would be that we would not have a state, after all is said and 
done and after this is all fleshed out, that would say we are just 
simply not going to do this, because they would recognize that it 
is in their best interest to be able to have some capacity to identify 
at least what state a disease outbreak may have occurred in that 
would allow us to contain it, allow us to respond to it and allow 
us to make sure that it does not harm the market any further than 
it might. And that is really what this is about. In some livestock 
operations this is not an issue. In pork and poultry, I think there 
is a greater acceptance, but in the cattle industry there was not 
and we need to figure out how to do a better job. 

Ms. Emerson. I mean, I hear what you are saying but I do hope 
that you all will be prepared to figure out what is going to happen 
should a state really decide not to do this. I mean, just to be real- 
istic, I think it is quite possible that it could happen. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, you are from the Show Me State, and 
I appreciate that. 

Ms. Emerson. Thank you. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr. 

CALIFORNIA’S PLANT PESTS ERADICATION 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Madam Chair. Mr. Secretary, I am sure 
your — complimenting you on your choice of Chief of Staff, Karen 
Ross — would he very interested in my question here because I un- 
derstand that the European grape vine moth, a serious pest for 
grapes, has heen found for the first time in the United States in 
Napa Valley in California, and I just wondered what the Depart- 
ment’s plans were to deal with this new threat to California table, 
raisin and wine grape industry and what funding resources might 
be committed to help with the efforts at the state and local levels 
to eradicate this? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I am prepared to talk about 
citrus greening and emerald ash borer and a variety of other 

Mr. Farr. Light brown apple moth. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Light brown apple moth. I can talk about 
that. And we have resources dedicated. I will have to ask permis- 
sion to get back to you on that specific set of issues. But I think 
your question underscores an important role that USDA has, an 
important role research has in terms of identifying these problems 
and trying to figure out strategies that will work before they be- 
come very significant, and the ones that we have mentioned have 
become very significant and we are putting significant resources 
behind trying to eradicate or contain 

Mr. Farr. I appreciate what you are doing with light brown 
apple moth. Ground zero is my district, and we have a breeding lab 
set up there now. Hopefully your plan, which I think is much bet- 
ter than the state plan, will be implemented. 

[The information follows:] 

APHIS has been working with the California Department of Food and Agriculture 
to develop a delimiting survey for areas where the pest has already been detected 
as well as a State-wide detection survey. Once the surveys are complete, APHIS and 
California cooperators will determine what additional actions are needed. APHIS is 
still exploring funding options to conduct the surveys. 

CALIFORNIA’S CUT FLOWER INDUSTRY 

Let me ask you another. I represent most of the cut flower grow- 
ers. I got all these issues in my district. Twenty percent of the flow- 
ers sold in the United States are still grown in California and 
about 110,000 jobs. What we have been trying to do is to set up 
a logistics center to bring all the flowers locally to one transpor- 
tation hub and allow — ^because the Colombians which we have indi- 
rectly helped with the — I mean, I was a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Latin America and in Colombia, and I certainly want to help Co- 
lombia have an alternative to the drugs, but I think we made it 
awfully easy for them not having any tariffs and so on to sort of 
take over our flower industry in this country and trying to put it 
back together by creating this shipping center. And I really appre- 
ciate Deputy Secretary Merrigan because I know she has been 
working with the industry to find resources at the agency to fund 
this center, and it censors the center to be run by the State Char- 
ter Commission, the California Cut Flower Commission, and would 
make sales of their flowers more competitive across the country. 
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And they are asking for a one-time $15 million grant to make this 
transition for the industry feasible. Are we capable of doing that? 
Can you update us on what might be the progress of this request 
for the California cut flower industry? 

Secretary ViLSACK. With your permission, I will have the Deputy 
Secretary, since she has been working on this, respond to that. 

Mr. Farr. Okay. 

Ms. Merrigan. Mr. Vilsack and I are deeply interested in the 
flower industry. 

Mr. Farr. Did the light go on? 

Ms. Merrigan. There we go. I was just joking. I said Mr. Vilsack 
and I are deeply interested in the flower industry, so of course we 
are working on this. I have recently had an opportunity to talk to 
leadership in the cut flower industry. There is very little domestic 
industry left as your comment underscores. It is a struggling indus- 
try — 

Mr. Farr. Twenty percent of the market. 

Ms. Merrigan [continuing]. With a variety of problems. 

Mr. Farr. It is not bad. It was 100 percent. 

Ms. Merrigan. Yeah, so I think there are multiple challenges, 
and we have just begun the conversation and we really do look for- 
ward to finding a pathway for that industry to survive and hope- 
fully build in the coming years. In terms of the particulars on this 
grant, we have not come to any resolution, but the conversations 
have begun, sir. 

Mr. Farr. So how long does that usually take before you decide 
whether to assist with grant monies? Is that a long time? 

Secretary Vilsack. Congressman, part of the challenge is to 
make sure that we find the right program in terms of the require- 
ments and restrictions that Congress may have placed on the dis- 
tribution of resources. And that may have a lot to do with location, 
may have a lot to do with which program would work and whether 
or not we can figure out a way in which either our resources or per- 
haps other resources could be made available. I would say that we 
do take this area very seriously. In fact, ironically, my next event 
after this is to talk to the Garden Club of America that is meeting 
here in the Capitol several hundred strong from around the coun- 
try. So we understand and appreciate the importance and signifi- 
cance of this and of this industry to your district and to the coun- 
try, and obviously as we look at rural development, as we look at 
new employment opportunities we ought to be looking for ways in 
which we can provide resources to have a business that would 
make sense who is going to employ people. We ought to figure out 
a way to help. Now, what that is and how much it is, obviously we 
still have to work on it. 

Mr. Farr. It is a really interesting comment, the largest rose 
grower in the United States is in my district, put out of business 
by the Colombians. He is now the world’s largest orchid grower 
growing Colombian orchids, and nobody can put him out of busi- 
ness because he is the only person in the geographical region that 
can send to the Asian market and the U.S. market. So you know, 
you just get smarter in the United States. We can beat people at 
this trade game. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Latham. 
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Mr. Latham. Thank you, Madam Chairman, and Mr. Farr. I will 
match you soybean for soybean, okay? 

Mr. Farr. You can have them all. 

Mr. Latham. Now come on. More corn than you have. 

Mr. Farr. We do not have any subsidies. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, do you want me to come to 
your aid here? I would be happy to. 

ARTHROPOD-BORNE ANIMAL DISEASE LAB 

Mr. Latham. Please, Mr. Secretary. One thing of interest in my 
district certainly, that the Arthropod-Borne Animal Disease Lab 
from Laramie is moving. The ARS wanted it to go to Ames, and 
it is going to Kansas, apparently. Do you have any update where 
we are on that move or what the situation is? Is there cooperation 
going to happen with the Animal Health Center there at Ames 
with this facility or any kind of update? 

Secretary ViLSACK. There is currently an evaluation taking place 
of the Kansas location. A consultant has been hired to take 

Mr. Latham. You would agree it should be in Ames? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would be happy to visit with Senator Rob- 
erts, and the three of us can work together on this. 

[The information follows:] 

The relocation of the ARS Arthropod Borne Animal Disease Research Laboratory 
(ABADRL) from Laramie, Wyoming to Manhattan, Kansas has already begun. Six- 
teen permanent employees have accepted relocation packages. Two employees have 
already been relocated; another two employees will relocate to Manhattan by the 
end of March 2010, and the remainder of the employees will relocated by June 2010. 
Construction contracts have been awarded for a new insectary in Manhattan and 
for moving the tissue culture laboratory from Laramie to Manhattan. Both tasks are 
scheduled to be completed by May 31, 2010. Laboratory and office space have been 
identified for the ABADRL employees in the ARS Center for Grain and Animal 
Health Research Laboratory in Manhattan. Laboratory renovations to accommodate 
ABADRL in Manhattan are in the planning stages and the contract is expected to 
be awarded by March 19, 2010 with a May 31, 2010 completion date. Several offices 
on the University of Wyoming campus have been vacated and returned to the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and the first two laboratories will be vacated by the end of 
March 2010 and returned to the University. Cooperative research has been planned 
between ABADRL scientists and Kansas State University (KSU) scientists, collabo- 
rative grants co-written and plans for the use of KSU research laboratory space by 
the ABADRL scientists. 

The ABADRL and the National Animal Disease Center (NADC), Ames, Iowa work 
on different animal diseases, and therefore, the expected interactions between the 
two laboratories will be limited. The ABADRL program conducts research on animal 
diseases that are vectored by insects (Rift Valley Fever, Bluetongue, and Vesicular 
Stomatitis) while NADC conducts research on many non-vectored, domestic animal 
diseases. NADC lacks an entomology program that is needed to work with the insect 
vectored diseases. Both programs, however, are broadly coordinated by the same 
ARS national program leaders, and there will be commonly shared disciplinary ex- 
pertise and ongoing technical consultation among the two groups. 

Mr. Latham. Okay. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I do know that there has heen a consultant 
hired to take a look at the challenges and safety requirements that 
this facility would require. I will tell you that if there is not an in- 
tent between folks to have close cooperation, there should be. There 
should be an ongoing conversation and far better communications 
than perhaps there have been in the past. 

Ms. DeLauro. There are three votes coming up. 
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biofuels/bioenergy industry 

Mr. Latham. Going back to the biofuels industry, I think we are 
sending some mixed messages. There was a Spanish company a 
couple years ago that from the Department of Energy got a $70 
million grant to build an ethanol plant in the United States and 
there are other foreign companies that have invested in my district, 
one particular plant of about $100 million, and they do not qualify 
for or are not able to participate in the Bioenergy Program. And 
I know there are rules being written right now at 0MB. I do not 
know if you have any comment on that, but I think, you know, 
want investment in the United States. We want to create jobs here. 
We want to improve our economy. The biofuels industry is obvi- 
ously very important for us. Could you add any comment on that? 
We are sending really mixed messages here. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think that is one of the reasons why the 
President asked a number of Cabinet secretaries and administra- 
tors to put together a biofuels task force report that lays out a 
much more cohesive and strategic vision for this industry. And we 
have done that. What we have found from our review is that there 
were overlapping and inconsistencies in terms of decision-making, 
who was going to do what. We now have laid out an understanding 
that this is an industry that we think has regional potential. In 
other words, this is not just simply going to be located in one part 
of the country. We really want it to be located in all parts of the 
country because we have a fairly high threshold we have set for 
ourselves, 36 billion gallons. We think that there are multiple ways 
to produce biofuels and that there is room for everyone’s way, so 
to speak, to create job opportunities in this industry and create an 
industry that allows us to have greater energy independence. We 
also think it is important to distinguish between what USD A ought 
to be doing and what the Department of Energy ought to be doing. 

biofuels/bioenergy investments 

What we found was that we had conflicting research challenges. 
We were both focused on feedstocks, and the Department of Energy 
probably has greater competency and efficiencies and conversion 
technology, and we have probably better focus on feed stock devel- 
opment, so we ought to be just focused on that, our core com- 
petency, and they ought to be focused on their core competency. We 
ought to be focused on things that can be implemented within the 
next 10 years. They ought to be focusing on things that have prob- 
ably got a horizon far beyond 10 years. And so we have a division 
of responsibility. And we also felt the necessity of setting up 
timelines working back from the 36 billion gallon goal so that we 
could measure whether or not we were making success or not. So 
we are in the process of putting that task force together. 

I would also say that it is important for people to recognize that 
it is not just the Energy Title of the 2008 Farm Bill that provides 
resources for these facilities. There is also the possibility of using 
some of our traditional rural development programs, this regional 
development concept I talked earlier. 

Mr. Latham. My point though is that if it is a foreign invest- 
ment, they are not eligible for that. Now, they would be, if the CCC 
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funds are being used, where there is no restriction, but they are 
tying this into rural development where we are discriminated 
against investment in the United States just because this comes 
from a foreign source, and it is huge. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, there is huge potential, and again, I 
think we can be creative and innovative to find other alternatives 
or other ways so that we basically create enough resources so the 
capital needs of this which is very, as you know, highly intensive, 
are met. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. We have three votes. I am going to 
try to get Mr. Davis in to move quickly and Ms. Emerson before 
we go to vote, and then we will come back. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Madam Chairman. And I will be kind of 
brief That is difficult for folks to do at this table. 

Ms. DeLauro. Question first, Mr. Davis. 

GRASS-FED BEEF FROM TENNESSEE 

Mr. Davis. Question first? Okay. There are two issues, grass-fed 
beef in my district, whether or not it can be processed in Tennessee 
and shipped outside the state. Today it currently cannot be. The 
new Farm Bill that we just passed would authorize some ways 
maybe where that could possibly happen. I look forward to working 
with you maybe to help expedite that process. The reason being, 
there are no substitutes, very little, for any type of beef, but there 
are for commodity products that is being used to feed ours. 

FOOD SAFETY PROCESSING EQUIVALENCY 

The second question that I wanted to ask about, comments have 
been made about re-importing poultry or importing processed food 
products into this country. I have become more and more aware as 
I go to the grocery store and look every time that I buy an item, 
the country of origin that that food originated. Are you comfortable 
that as we see poultry either processed in another country, grown 
in another country, are you comfortable that we have the same 
standard of inspecting that food as we do here in the United 
States? There are at least three poultry processing facilities in the 
area that I represent. They go through very rigid inspection by 
USDA on-site inspectors. I am concerned that as we see corporate 
America whose good name was built by the American producer, the 
American worker, the American consumer being willing to put 
their label on anything that comes into this country for a price. 
And my fear is that the patriotism of corporate America is not the 
same as our fighting men and women on the battlefields. Do you 
have a comfort zone that in countries that may be 1,000, 2,000, 
3,000 years old that the food that is being shipped here is as safe 
as what we are producing and processing here in the United 
States? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I am comfortable that the 
mandate from this Congress and from every Congress has been 
quite clear to the food safety folks that there needs to be equiva- 
lency in terms of processing. And if there is not equivalency, there 
should not be processed product coming into this country. Espe- 
cially in light of recent concerns, we are I think more acutely aware 
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of the need to make sure that we are doing a better joh every day 
on equivalency in food safety. 

COUNTRY OF ORIGIN LABELING 

As it relates to labeling, you know, I appreciate the fact that you 
are like a lot of American consumers. I think consumers are inter- 
ested in knowing where their food comes from and appreciate the 
capacity to know that. And that is one of the reasons why we are 
focused on making sure that we are implementing the COOL pro- 
gram as I think it was intended by Congress. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mrs. Emerson. 

RURAL ELECTRIC LOAN PROGRAM BUDGET CUTS 

Mrs. Emerson. Thank you. Mr. Secretary, the RUS Electric Loan 
program has, as you well know, helped rural electric cooperatives 
deliver portable electricity to homes across the country, and for the 
rural electric co-ops that depend on RUS programs, the average 
household income in their service territories is on average about 14 
percent below the national income level, and I can attest to that 
having a district that is more covered by rural electric co-ops than 
by the investor in utilities. And so this program has been tremen- 
dous, and it has really kept costs down for working Americans dur- 
ing this tough economic time. Obviously you can know where I am 
going with this. I am not happy with the budget cuts of $2.5 billion 
for the program, and I think what is equally troubling is that it 
prevents RUS lending for peaking natural gas plants as well as en- 
vironmental upgrades to existing power plants. And I think that 
those cuts kind of contradict the President’s goals of investing in 
cleaner energy. 

So can you answer this question for me? How does reducing the 
electric loan program either advance the Administration’s energy 
goals or save taxpayers money, particularly when the program has 
a negative subsidy rate and brings funds into the Treasury? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, there are other opportunities that we 
have within RUS to provide assistance and help to the industry, 
and I think part of what we need to be doing is to determine 
whether or not we can look at those other alternatives. For exam- 
ple, I know the industry has approached us on a number of occa- 
sions to take a look at the fact that when a loan is made some time 
ago, that there has been appreciation in the value of the assets of 
a particular Rural Electric Co-op. And because of our lien position, 
they are prevented from utilizing that increased value in equity. It 
is conceivable that we might be able to work with the industry to 
figure out ways in which we can protect our loan position but per- 
haps be a bit more flexible than we have been relative to that in- 
creased value, which will give them the capacity to expand. I think 
the President has been quite clear in his intent to promote renew- 
able energy sources, and we wanted to be consistent with his intent 
and what we have essentially indicated to the rest of the world we 
are going to do, which is to focus on renewable resources. And we 
think that there are ways in which we can balance the need for 
supporting traditional approaches and also jumpstarting non-tradi- 
tional renewable energy technologies. 
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Mrs. Emerson. And I understand that and I appreciate it, and 
you know, coming from an ag district, I greatly embrace that idea. 
But I do think that we should have our options and have the tech- 
nology in place to actually replace one with the other before we pull 
the rug out on an existing system. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, you know, I have actually been in a fa- 
cility in Missouri that is basically creating energy from agricultural 
waste. And so I think the technologies are there. I think we need 
to ramp them up, and I think that is what we are trying to do. 

Mrs. Emerson. Well, I am not in disagreement with that, but I 
still think we have to do both until we are comfortable with getting 
the cost down for the new piece, and I do not think you would dis- 
agree with that. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I do not disagree. It is just a question of 
whether we can be more flexible and innovative so we can do both. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Secretary, we are going to just recess and get 
back here. I know Mr. Kingston is coming back, I am coming back, 
and we will do that as soon as we can. There are three votes. The 
last two votes are 5 minutes. So we should be back shortly. 
Thanks. 

[Recess.] 


NATIONAL ANIMAL ID PROGRAM 

Ms. DeLauro. I talked to Mr. Kingston’s staff, and we can pro- 
ceed. He will be here shortly so let me move through some ques- 
tions, Mr. Secretary. The National Animal Identification Program, 
and I listened to your exchange with Mrs. Emerson. As you know, 
the Congress appropriated $147 million for the program. We still 
do not have a workable system but it has been clear to me for a 
while that the program is not working, and we need to make sig- 
nificant changes. You recently proposed a major change in the pro- 
gram. Quite frankly, in light of that I was surprised that there was 
no mention of animal ID in the written testimony. 

The new framework which you announced envisions a 
traceability program that would be owned, led, and administered 
by the states, as I understand it. I have several questions about the 
framework and how this will be implemented. What is the effective 
date of the requirement that all animals moving in interstate com- 
merce be identified? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, we are scheduling a meeting 
to begin the process with the states in March, next month, and I 
will probably be in a much better position to tell you how prepared 
and over what time period it will take states to be prepared to do 
that following that meeting and would ask permission to get back 
to you with specifics after that meeting. I think it is important to 
emphasize that we have put together a very skeleton proposal here 
because we think our partners need to be engaged in helping craft 
it. One of the problems in the past was the perception that this 
was a top down, dictated kind of situation which did not garner a 
lot of support from the grass roots, and if this is going to work we 
have to have support in the grass roots. 
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ANIMAL IDENTIFICATION ENFORCEMENT 

Ms. DeLauro. How and by whom will this requirement be en- 
forced? 

Secretary ViLSACK. We are going to work with — USDA has a re- 
sponsibility obviously to work with our partners, and our expecta- 
tion is that we are going to come to an agreement with the state 
ag commissioners and secretaries on precisely how this is going to 
operate, and that there will be an understanding of who has got 
responsibilities. I will say that we envision that the states will 
have access to the information because there are serious confiden- 
tiality issues that have been raised and privacy issues. We perceive 
that the states will apply this only to interstate. 

Ms. DeLauro. But if you are going across state lines, who has 
the jurisdiction to enforce all this? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, that is essentially what is going to be 
worked out. What I suspect will happen is in a number of regions 
of the country, there is going to he a regional approach. It is not 
just necessarily going to be state-by-state but there are going to be 
groups of states that will probably agree based on the nature of the 
livestock that they have that a system in each state will he some- 
what consistent. 

Ms. DeLauro. What are the penalties for violations? These are 
going to he worked out? Let me just ask this. Is 48-hour trace back 
still the target? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I do not think it is necessarily tied to a 48- 
hour number. I think it is important for us to figure out. There has 
been a 72-hour discussion, there has been a 24-hour discussion. I 
think what we are trying to figure out is what is actually doable 
and what is appropriate under particular livestock circumstances. 
We have a pretty good program with sheep, a pretty good program 
with poultry, a pretty good program with pork. I do not think this 
is necessarily going to change much of that. I think the cattle is 
where we are going to he focusing a lot of our time and attention 
and resources. 

Ms. DeLauro. So are you telling me that in terms of if you got 
a cow that crosses a state line without any identification, that is 
the kind of thing you are going to be talking about in March. With 
an ID what happens? We do not have any idea about that at the 
moment? 

Secretary ViLSACK. That is correct. And what technology will he 
used to identify that cow. We want a cooperative partnership here, 
which we did not have under the current system. We spent $130 
million, $140 million, and I cannot tell you today that we have a 
system that works. I can tell you that there are components of it 
that will probably be applied so that the entire amount of money 
was not wasted, but today I want to preserve the right of the states 
to allow us to jointly form a program that will work. That is what 
we heard from the 15 different listening sessions that we had 
throughout the country. 

COST OF THE ANIMAL IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 

Ms. DeLauro. What costs do you expect the Federal Government 
to carry? 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think the cost of technology, once we 
determine what the appropriate technologies are, I would assume 
that the government, the Federal government, we have indicated 
to states that we want to, and we should, pick up the cost of the 
technology, and we believe there is some low cost technology strate- 
gies that would be effective to provide us to trace back to the 
states, and then the states can determine whether or not they want 
any more detailed trace back within their jurisdiction. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am going to make a couple comments to you, 
Mr. Secretary. It is $147 million that we have spent on this pro- 
gram. There is a request now, I guess, for 14.3, which is about 9 
beyond what we did last year, 14.2, 14.3. I must be honest with 
you, I do not understand how we are going to have a system based 
on more than 50 state tribal system, state system, et cetera, how 
it is going to work. I do not believe it is going to work. I have a 
list here of international cattle ID and traceability programs, man- 
datory programs, Argentina, Australia, Canada, EU, Japan, South 
Korea, Uruguay, all these people started, Argentina, 2007, Aus- 
tralia, 2002, Japan, 2003, South Korea, 2004, Uruguay, 2006. 
United States of America cannot figure this out. 

And I am going to be very clear with you on this as I have in 
the past. I want to wait to see what this system is all about before 
we take $14.3 million and add it to this process. I have an article 
here, and I am sure you have seen the article where U.S. weighs 
how to track diseased livestock. Let me make something of a con- 
clusion here. It cannot work, it cannot work. We will not have it. 
I fought long and hard on this issue. I have given every oppor- 
tunity, provided — this committee has provided resources through 
this. If we cannot do it, well, then we will not do it. We will not 
spend good money after bad. And then we will take our chances on 
the international market. I do not have a dog in the hunt in Con- 
necticut, and essentially that is what these folks are saying, their 
product will be suspect. Ultimately, that is not going to be my deci- 
sion. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, we think this system can 
work, and I am not going to accept responsibility for what has 
taken place prior to my being in this office. We went out and we 
listened very carefully to the people who are impacted by this deci- 
sion. Thirty-five percent, 36 percent of cattle producers were par- 
ticipating in the program. That in any measure is not a successful 
program. The Congress decided it had lost confidence in the pro- 
gram, and we felt it was appropriate and necessary to figure out 
a different way. I will tell you that our goal is to have a system, 
have a system in which the states and the Federal government co- 
operate, in which there is greater acceptance by the cattle industry, 
and that we utilize the most efficient and effective cost mechanisms 
for allowing us to have the traceability we need to be able to con- 
tain animal disease and to be able to assure our trading partners 
of what I am confident, which is that we have a safe and quality 
product, and we are going to work hard to make that happen. 

Ms. DeLauro. I believe you will work hard. I am going to work 
very hard to make sure that I understand what it is and until we 
have truly information that says this is moving forward — my Com- 
mittee can vote in any way they want. I know I will not be for an- 
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other $14.3 million. I just will not do it. That is a waste of money. 
We are talking about cutting costs. Let’s figure out how to do it. 
All these other countries have figured out how to do it. We ought 
to be able to do it. Let me move to women farmers, and I applaud 
the work that you all have done with the Pigford case and African 
American farmers. 

PARITY FOR DISCRIMINATION AGAINST MINORITY FARMERS 

It is my understanding that last week on behalf of USDA the De- 
partment of Justice attorneys met with lawyers for the Hispanic, 
Native American, and women farmers, who are looking to settle 
thousands of pending claims that are again related to historical 
discriminatory practices. They are very similar, if not identical, to 
those in the Pigford case, as I understand it. The DOJ indicated 
on February 18 that it had wrapped up the second Pigford settle- 
ment, which will total about $2.2 billion and DOJ expressed an in- 
terest in settling with the other three groups at parity. As you 
know, I have introduced legislation that is designed to compensate 
women farmers for the discrimination they suffered at the hands 
of various USDA offices. 

The statistics for women are egregious. And I want to ask you, 
do you think it makes sense to compensate all of the discriminated 
groups, Hispanics, Native Americans, in addition to women and Af- 
rican Americans and to include all that in the same bill so that we 
can make sure that there is in fact parity? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, as you know, the settlement 
with the Pigford II plaintiffs has a fairly tight time line, a March 
31 time line, and we certainly hope that Congress would work with 
us to make sure that that time line is met. I think there are some 
differences with reference to the other cases. And let me be clear, 
it is our goal and our intent to get this chapter, these series of 
chapters, closed in USDA history, but because of the fact that sev- 
eral of these cases have not been certified in the same way the 
Pigford case was, and in light of the fact that there is sort of a 
precedent for how we approach Pigford, which is not necessarily 
what anyone has agreed to in the other cases, it is going to be nec- 
essary for there to be discussion and deliberation between the 
plaintiffs’ lawyers and the Department of Justice on amounts and/ 
or a process, and that is not as mature as it was in Pigford. 

So I am a little concerned about basically saying that it is, you 
know, one piece of legislation because I am not sure that that can 
get done. I would like to think it could get done. 

Ms. DeLauro. What I would like to ask is if you will help us to 
get that done because then we can move forward and be done with 
what is an ignominious chapter in our history, and I understand 
what you are saying, but if we can work cooperatively to get this 
done. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I think that you either need an amount 
or a process. What you did with Pigford is you put an amount on 
the table in the first Pigford, which led ultimately to a resolution. 
But, frankly 

Ms. DeLauro. We have a process in terms of the legislation and 
amount. 
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Secretary ViLSACK. Right. And we have not had that in the other 
cases, and we either need an amount or a process or an agreement 
between the parties as to an amount of a process, and we are 
happy to work with whoever is willing to get to either an amount 
or a process or both. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. Is that for women and Hispanics? 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is for all 

Ms. DeLauro. It is women, Hispanics, and Native Americans, 
and their claims have not been recognized. They have not been al- 
located for class action so that is why we are working with the Jus- 
tice Department. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Some of them have and some of them have 
not. But let me just say a very clear statement. This is a lot harder 
than it ought to be. 

Ms. DeLauro. Agreed. Agreed. 

Secretary ViLSACK. It is a lot harder than it ought to be. 

SOUTH KOREAN TRADE AGREEMENT 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Secretary, when do you think the Adminis- 
tration is going to move on the South Korean trade agreement? The 
President mentioned it, I believe, in the State of the Union address, 
and you had talked about the need to expand our exports, and that 
is, of course, a very valuable ally in the Pacific rim. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I think the intent of the Presi- 
dent, as he expressed in the State of the Union address, is to move 
as aggressively as possible on both Korea, Panama and Columbia, 
as well as on the trans-Pacific efforts. We need to be focused on bi- 
lateral and multi-lateral trade opportunities, and we frankly need 
to be — within USDA we need to be very focused on breaking down 
barriers. The Chairwoman asked for examples of countries. We are 
in the process of dealing with Russia on poultry and pork and it 
has been a process where we need to really break down those bar- 
riers and basically respond to questions that are raised, either san- 
itary or applied to sanitary issues. It needs to be an aggressive ef- 
fort on all fronts. 

Mr. Kingston. If you had to put a time line on it though, do you 
think they would move forward on it say within 6 months or 12 
months? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I do not want to speak for the President or 
Ron Kirk, the U.S. Trade Representative. From our perspective, we 
recognize the sooner it is done the better because obviously agri- 
culture benefits with these trade agreements, and certainly the Co- 
lombia and Panama trade agreement in particular, we can pretty 
much quantify the benefits. Korea is a little bit more problematic 
because it depends on the commodity that you are dealing with. We 
may have some issues relative to rice, for example, that may make 
that a little bit more complex. 

SNAP ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

Mr. Kingston. On SNAP, you want to continue to waive the able 
bodied person requirement for eligibility, and, you know, that was 
a hard fought part of welfare reform. Welfare reform in general 
was very difficult to get passed. Lots of naysayers, lots of the sky 
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is falling kind of mentality but during that period of time 14 mil- 
lion people were on welfare, and it went down to 5 million people, 
a reflection also of a good economy, but it was a successful pro- 
gram. And what I see over and over again in the ag bill is that we 
just chip away at it bit by bit to the degree that it is always well 
intended but then it always gets abused. And I am concerned about 
the message that we are sending on that, so just your comment. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We think a limited extension is appropriate 
given the fact that we are still dealing with a fairly high unemploy- 
ment level, and many of those who are unemployed are able bodied 
individuals who are looking for work. I would also say that we dis- 
tinguish this, at least in my mind I distinguish it, from some of the 
other assistance programs in that this is a direct economic stim- 
ulus. I think a lot of times of people do not recognize or appreciate 
the stimulus impact and the effect that these provisions in this pro- 
gram has. We have been able to pretty well document that for 
every dollar that you invest in this program there is a $1.84 of eco- 
nomic activity. 

It just stands to reason if people are in a position to purchase 
appropriate numbers of groceries those groceries have to be 
stocked, they have to be trucked, they have to be processed, they 
have to be produced. Someone is retaining a job or getting a job be- 
cause of that. And so we see this a little bit differently. We recog- 
nize we are not asking for a permanent change in the rule. We are 
simply asking for an extension of it so long as we are dealing with 
a weak employment circumstance and situation. We believe it is 
going to get better. We think it will get better. We hope to see im- 
provements during the course of this year but it is still fairly obvi- 
ous we’ve got a 10 percent unemployment rate, and we need to re- 
spond to that. 

Mr. Kingston. At what unemployment rate would you consider 
the time to drop that waiver? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I do not have a specific answer to that ques- 
tion today. 

Mr. Kingston. I am just wondering if we should address what 
you are talking about through a trigger and just say, okay, when 
the unemployment gets down to whatever. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We would be happy to visit with you about 
that. 

[The information follows:] 

The time limit on SNAP participation was enacted when the unemployment rate 
was under 6 percent. I understand that it was enacted largely to achieve budget 
savings and I am not convinced it is a welfare reform measure. With the reauthor- 
ization of this program coming up in 2 years, we need to review the appropriateness 
of a time limit and the full range of options for enhancing the self-sufficiency of 
SNAP participants. 

Under current law, States can assign able-bodied recipients to employment and 
training activities. I think this makes the most sense: Improving the employability 
of people so that they’ll be better positioned to find jobs as our economy improves. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston. Also, on the School Lunch Program and many of 
these other type programs, I am a philosophical believer that peo- 
ple should pay something, whether it is a child paying a nickel or 
15 cents or a quarter or whatever, I think culturally we need to get 
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into the mindset that there is no such thing as a free lunch. And 
with the national debt that we are looking at, with Medicare going 
broke, Medicaid having problems, it would appear to me that it 
would be in our national interest to instill a culture that you need 
to do something, and obviously collecting a nickel for a school lunch 
is not cost efficient but that is not — on a micro-school, school level 
it would not really be the objective. The objective would be nation- 
ally to try to get into people’s mindset that things are not free. 

CREATING SCHOOL GARDENS 

Secretary ViLSACK. Representative, with due respect, I have a lit- 
tle trouble with that concept as it relates to children. I think there 
are ways in which we can instill in youngsters an understanding 
of nothing is free. For example, we are encouraging schools to focus 
on gardening and creating school gardens and having the young- 
sters tend those gardens and then using the produce from those 
gardens in the School Lunch Program. This is an educational op- 
portunity. It is a physical activity opportunity. It is consistent with 
the First Lady’s Let’s Move Initiative. We see that as perhaps a 
more effective way of sending the message about 

Mr. Kingston. Well, that would fall in line with my philosophy 
as well. How many schools have that program? What percentage is 
that, a very small percentage or is that actually something that is 
trying to be done on a serious basis? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would not be able to tell you with accuracy 
how many schools or what percentage but I can tell you 
anecdotally, from my travels around the country, that there are a 
number of schools that have embraced this notion and are learning 
about. Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food efforts to try to help 
the People’s Garden Initiative. I can tell you that we started our 
own little garden at USDA that spawned 125 locations across the 
country. We have seen a substantial increase in gardening gen- 
erally as a result of the First Lady’s garden. I think I saw one sta- 
tistic, 30,000 more gardens. We have seen the seed companies 
doing a much more robust business because of the expansion of 
gardens, so I think this is something that is a fairly significant 
movement that is taking place in the country, sort of a return, if 
you will, to the way we used to be. 

[The information follows:] 

The Department does not collect information on the number of schools that have 
school gardens. However, we join you in supporting school garden efforts through 
USDA grant programs, and through our new Know Your Farmer Know Your Food 
initiative. Farm-to-school encompasses many types of programs and school experi- 
ences such as planting and tending school gardens, educating children about nutri- 
tion, and of course, purchasing fresh, locally-grown farm products. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

And the second thing I would say about the School Lunch Pro- 
gram and School Breakfast Program is remember the genesis of it. 
The genesis of it was in 1946 when there was deep concern about 
whether we would have enough able-bodied people to do what 
needed to be done to defend this country. Now you’ve got retired 
generals and admirals basically expressing the same legitimate 
concern. Seventy-five percent of our kids today are not physically 
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fit for military service. That is an issue that I think all of us ought 
to be concerned about, not to mention — not to bring up a sore spot, 
not to mention health care issues. If we think we’ve got problems 
today, a generation of 

Mr. Kingston. I am not debating that aspect. I would say cul- 
turally, for example, somebody like you who has had a very suc- 
cessful legal career, been a governor and doing a great job as sec- 
retary, did you have an allowance when you were a child? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I did, but my wife did not. We talked about 
that yesterday. And she has a better job of maintaining 

Mr. Kingston. Did you have household chores, for example? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I had to pick up the papers around my house. 

Mr. Kingston. The reason why I ask that, I often ask people 
that question, did you have work to do around the house, chores, 
and most people over the age of 30 would say yes and then the next 
question is did you get something out of it? And 100 percent say, 
you know, actually I did. It was helpful. And when you say you do 
not want to have a child pay for something, I am not sure what 
age would be appropriate, but I do know that you can start a child 
on the right path at a very young age and instill a work ethic that 
is important. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would not want to discourage 

Mr. Kingston. I know I am rubbing fingernails on a blackboard 
at this point. 


NUTRITION PROGRAMS PARTICIPATION 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would not want to discourage participation 
in the program. That is another concern. And it is already difficult 
enough to get parents engaged in this, which is why we have — we 
have seen a disturbing trend, the SNAP program increasing signifi- 
cantly, not necessarily seeing the same level of increase in our 
School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs. Part of it may be 
that the application system is complicated. It does not get home. 
It does not get filled out right. We are actually looking for ways, 
at least as it relates to this program, where we are ensured that 
every youngster who needs help is getting the help. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I would also say, and I know I am way out 
of time and this is a good philosophical discussion for us, food 
stamps is at an all time high, WIG is at an all time high, 10 mil- 
lion people. So I would say you actually have a pretty good partici- 
pation program and that those numbers need to go up, but I am 
still concerned that the lessons that so many of us had as children 
in terms of work, I think we lost an opportunity there. 

CHARGING CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think we can do it without necessarily 
charging a nickel for lunch. 

Mr. Kingston. As long as there is a correlation and a culture 
then I think that is important. 

Ms. DeLauro. I will just make one comment to my dear friend, 
Mr. Kingston. This institution voted for $256 billion in relief for 
state taxes to people who make $3.5 million or $7 million a year. 
These folks are not struggling to put food on the table. They are 
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eating high on the hog. The folks who are engaged in the food 
stamp program today can barely put food on their table. Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I also have to make a comment. I would be glad 
to invite you to the other side of my district called the other Amer- 
ica which is the America living in a culture of poverty where those 
values that you may think ought to be in every family just do not 
exist in that culture. It is very difficult to instill those values when 
you are struggling just to cope because you may not be able to read 
and write, because you may not be able to have the skills of the 
job, because you did not grow up in a community or a house where 
you had loving parents that could support you and give you things 
to have chores with. I can guarantee you that kids who live in pov- 
erty have a lot of chores but they are not the same chores that you 
and I would have growing up. We do need to take care of that other 
America, and I am proud that we do. 

SUDDEN OAK DEATH SYNDROME AND CONSISTENT PLANT PESTS 

PROTOCOLS 

Anyway, I want to switch now to plant pests. USDA regulates 
when there is a declared pest, plant pest, you regulate it. You also 
have in law that no state can have inconsistent regulations. Yet for 
a plant disease in California, for example, the sudden oak death 
syndrome, we have states that have imposed additional standards 
which has had an effect of excluding plants grown in California 
and Oregon from entering that state. And I wondered how you 
might be able to get involved in making sure that we have a con- 
sistent national standard that will work to essentially not allow as 
we have in these other states to sort of ratchet up interstate regu- 
lation wars so that we can move our product from California and 
Oregon and other states to states that are not allowing states with 
sudden oak death syndrome to transport their plants. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Congressman, I am not sure I am going to 
give you a good answer to that question other than I think we are 
very interested in making sure that we are spending resources to 
provide states with the resources and the capacities and the uni- 
versity systems with the capacities. A, to prevent and/or to eradi- 
cate pests and to do it in a way that allows folks to have some con- 
fidence that we respect the impact it has on markets. So, for exam- 
ple, we are continuing to support the National Clean Plant Net- 
work that we are trying to set up, which is an effort to try to make 
sure that there is seed that is protected and available. We last year 
or just recently announced over 200 projects that could potentially 
be funded. We are working with universities, with state depart- 
ments of agriculture in way of providing some consistency. 

And there are a number of surveys, a number of issues that are 
involved. This is a very complex set of issues. There is no question 
about it. And we are committed to trying to do what we can within 
our regulatory and marketing programs as well as our research 
programs. 

[The information follows:] 

APHIS is responsible for establishing Federal regulations on plant health issues 
including what treatments or other requirements are necessary to prevent the 
spread of plant pests. In this case, APHIS has been working to keep dialogue open 
between the two States and with other concerned States in the South on the issue 
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and worked to explain the risk assessment data and other scientific rationale behind 
the Federal regulations. 

Mr. Farr. Well, you know, we are a big huge nursery state, and 
so is Oregon, and I think it is South Carolina that will not allow 
those plants in, and it is felt that that is your responsibility to 
make sure that states do not ratchet up additional standards which 
are not related to the pests that you are helping these states regu- 
late, California and Oregon. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There is a fine line obviously that we draw 
and that we have to respect the capacity of states to make decision 
for themselves. At the same time, we have to make sure that what- 
ever decisions are being made do not unnecessarily, in an inappro- 
priate way, negatively impact market opportunities. 

Mr. Farr. Yeah, I think that is all we are asking is if you have 
protocol for a treatment and the states have those treatments in 
place then sort of that fairness doctrine of other states should not 
say, well, then we alone are going to exclude products in that state. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, this gets to the challenge of science and 
whether or not folks believe our protocols are strong enough and, 
if not, do we need to pay attention to that. If they are strong 
enough, we need to be able to make a convincing case to state ag 
commissioners and secretaries that they 

Mr. Farr. Well, that is what we are asking. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There are ongoing conversations with State 
Ag secretaries and commissioners on a monthly basis on a wide va- 
riety of issues. The Deputy is involved in a conference call every 
month where these issues are discussed. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM REIMBURSEMENT 

Mr. Farr. All right. Well, then we will follow up with the Dep- 
uty. You know, this school lunch program that we are talking 
about and whether there ought to be reimbursement, the one thing 
that I notice in schools is that we do not means test that kid when 
they get up on the morning and get on a school bus. They do not 
say does your family have a high income, so if it does you pay to 
get on this bus. If you are low income, you get on the bus free. 
When that child goes to school and walks into the library, they do 
not say, well, you have to pay to check out a book because your 
family is from a high income and you get the book free because you 
are low income. We do not means test for getting on a school bus. 
We do not means test for getting a library book. 

But then the child stands in line to be hungry, we means test 
them, and it is just having the discriminatory lines in schools is 
just awful and we have got to just change that. People tell me that 
if kids who are hungry do not want to admit that they are poor be- 
cause they do not want to have to stand in the line with the poor 
kids. What a way to separate children at an early age and start 
putting this discriminatory factor on it just so that we can have 
free and reduced meals versus paid for meals. 

And it seems to me we know enough information to block grant 
these monies. The same census tracks, the same schools get the 
money every year, and why we have to go out and qualify every 
parent for every program in a very paper heavy process. I really 
appreciate your idea of using technology and electronics that if the 
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parents qualify for the SNAP program, or for the WIC program, 
then the children automatically qualify for the School Lunch Pro- 
gram. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

FOOD SAFETY RESEARCH AT CLEMSON UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Mr. Secretary, you may not he aware 
of this, and I do not know if the Chair knows it or not, but Clemson 
University is actually studying a package for any ag product but 
particularly meat and poultry that changes colors when the food 
product is no longer fresh. And that is something that — I do not 
know if they get USD A funding on it but it is to me a pretty excit- 
ing thing, emerging technology, and the passion that I know Rosa 
has for food safety and you share as well, but I wanted to mention 
that to you because that might be something somebody wants to 
look at and encourage. It is not on the market yet but they feel 
pretty strongly that it is marketable and that it is going to happen. 

ERA REGULATIONS ON GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS 

Mr. Secretary, the farmers in my area are very concerned about 
EPA regulations on global warming, and it is very common that I 
hear from them on this. Have you studied what the EPA regulation 
will do to farmers, what is the down side of that to them? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Well, I do not know that the regulations 
have — it depends on what regulation you are referring to. 

Mr. Kingston. Greenhouse gas emissions. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I think it is difficult to assess in the absence 
of specific proposals coming from the EPA. I would say this. I think 
the EPA is cognizant of the importance of agriculture and the im- 
portance of making sure that steps that are taken are not unneces- 
sarily negative to the ability of agriculture to continue to produce 
the food and fiber and fuel and feed that we depend on. In talking 
with Administrator Jackson, I know that there is a sensitivity. I 
was appreciative of the fact that she allowed EPA folks to go out 
and visit a farm in Iowa and an ethanol production facility in Iowa, 
which made a difference in terms of the RFS2 and the biofuels op- 
portunity, so I think there is an openness for learning and open- 
ness for discussion. 

Candidly, I think there needs to be more of that conversation be- 
tween the EPA and the farm community so that each knows what 
each is trying to do because I think there is potential for more 
agreement than disagreement. I have heard the same concerns you 
have heard, which is why I have encouraged that line of commu- 
nication to be more open. I would also say that one of the reasons 
why I was supportive of efforts at setting up an offset program and 
system legislatively was to make sure that there were cor- 
responding benefits. As we look at trying to deal with issues involv- 
ing climate change, there should be corresponding benefits in my 
view from the studies that I have seen from the University of Ten- 
nessee, a corn grower study recently that major commodity groups 
could in fact potentially be positively impacted by the offset pro- 
gram, so it is a matter of how it is structured and how it is set 
up. 
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GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS REGULATIONS 

It could be an economic opportunity for farmers if it is structured 
properly. I would also say that we are cognizant of emerging mar- 
kets in water and habitat conservation and that is one of the rea- 
sons why we are setting up the Ecosystem Market Program that 
you established in the last Farm Bill. We recognize the need for 
verification and validation in those markets. So I think there is op- 
portunity here. It is just a matter of structuring it properly. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you feel that USDA is sufficiently at the table 
with EPA in terms of discussions informally or formally? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would offer as an exhibit the RFS2. 

Mr. Kingston. Madam Chair, let me hold right now. 

CHINESE POULTRY IMPORTS AND FOOD SAFETY 

Ms. DeLauro. Secretary, we received earlier this week the first 
status report on Chinese chicken and what is required in the 2010 
appropriations bill. I just want to make a couple comments because 
we are going to explore this issue again later in the year with a 
hearing on trade and trade and food safety. But for my colleagues, 
I think it is important to note that it seems to me anyway that 
USDA is aggressively encouraging the Chinese to seek equivalency 
determination for the slaughter operations, and if that is granted 
then they could send their own domestically raised poultry to the 
United States. So this is not sending U.S. or Canadian products to 
China, processing it, and sending it back here. This is bringing 
Chinese grown poultry products to the United States. 

So to my colleagues on both sides of the aisle here, I think we 
need to think about how this impacts poultry producers in their 
districts and their states and just nationally. It appears as if from 
the letters that I have looked at that China has so far refused, flat- 
ly refused, to provide information on their new food safety law to 
FSIS as they are required to do. Why? Because, this is my view, 
the equivalency process has become about trade and not food safe- 
ty, and they are going to rely on market power to get equivalency 
without showing that their food is safe. 

ILLEGAL IMPORTS FROM CHINA 

So again, as I said, this is an issue that we will explore later 
with a trade and food safety hearing. It is also important, I think, 
for my colleagues to know that products from countries without 
equivalencies are coming into the U.S. There have been six recalls, 
at least half of them involving China. I have pictures of the prod- 
ucts here. These are products that are coming into the country ille- 
gally. And these are people with, as I say, without equivalency, half 
of which are coming from China. Back to the report. There are a 
number of actions that have been or will be shortly taken by 
USDA. There are a number of letters, five or more, with the Chi- 
nese government, meetings in China, meetings in Washington. 

It looks like in essence here we are seeking to give equivalency 
to China rather than China looking for equivalency to be able to 
get it. So I make that statement, and I am sure that you have dis- 
agreements with it. I have heard the answer in the past, but I am 
frankly troubled by what I see coming out of this. But I have a cou- 
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pie more questions. I will make that statement. But if you would 
like to say something in that regard, Mr. Secretary, please feel free 
to do so. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, we understand our responsi- 
bility under the appropriations language that was approved, and 
we are making every concerted effort to make sure that we are fol- 
lowing the letter and the intent of that direction. I think the intent 
is to ask the Chinese to establish and provide sufficient proof of 
their activities consistent with our law, and then once that is done 
we go to the next step, which is not necessarily approval. The next 
step is in-country visits to assure that there is in fact consistency 
and action with what the language — what the verbiage is in their 
rules and regulations. That would follow specific plants, inspection 
of specific plants. So there is quite a bit yet to be done. I do not 
know that I would characterize our actions in quite the same way 
you characterized them with respect. 

In addition, we are going to continue to look for ways in which 
we can beef up point of entry re-inspection efforts by FSIS and pro- 
vide information from other countries that are complying with the 
Chinese so that they are aware of the fact that this is not asking 
them to do more or less than what we ask anyone else to do. 

LACK OF CHINESE FOOD SAFETY COOPERATION 

Ms. DeLauro. In your letter to me, and I will make this my last 
comment, and you are preparing a response. I understand that. 
But the letter from China which China states that it does not need 
to provide any additional information on its food safety. 

Secretaiy Vilsack. Well, that goes to the discussion we have 
been having with them on whether or not this constitutes going 
back in time or whether this is just an updating of things from the 
last time we corresponded. And, you know, we are continuing to 
have conversations with them. We are not going to go to the next 
step until this step has been satisfied. Of that you can be assured. 

FOOD SAFETY INFRASTRUCTURE 

Ms. DeLauro. That is assurance. If I can, I want to talk about 
food safety in general. I have concerns. I would be less than honest 
with you about where we are on food safety. I look at FSIS recalls 
this year for E. coli and Salmonella, the amount of product recalled 
for E. coli contamination is more than four times that in all of 2009 
and more than half of that in 2008. Salmonella, single recall this 
year is more than half that and six recalls in 2009. There were no 
recalls for Salmonella in 2008. Projected out to the end of the year, 
you can extrapolate that recalls for both pathogens would total 
nearly 55 million pounds. 

We seem to make progress and then we kind of fall back. I men- 
tioned Huntington Meat before but we have now a criminal inves- 
tigation because quoting USDA, and I quote, “The investigation has 
uncovered evidence to show that the food safety records of the es- 
tablishment cannot be relied upon to document compliance with 
the requirements.” I strongly support HACCP. I do. But I think 
that we have gone too far in removing FSIS inspectors from the ac- 
tive role they had prior to HACCP, and we have not had oversight 
as to whether the company’s HACCP plans are effective. This is a 
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little bit like almost apples and oranges here, but it is like saying 
you can put a plan together. 

We are going to do that with animal identification, but then it 
is up to you as to what you do. It is almost as HACCP, you put 
the plan together and then it is up to you. We do not know if the 
plan is effective or not or we do not have jurisdiction about wheth- 
er the plan is effective or not. So again for me it is too much reli- 
ance on industry self-policing and I think Huntington is the result. 
Do you believe we need to modernize HACCP? 

FSIS HACCP REGULATIONS 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yes. And I think we are proposing additional 
resources to make a significant step in that regard by expanding 
regulatory sampling and other needed efforts within HACCP. 
There is an additional $10 million in the budget requesting that. 
I think there are a number of the infrastructure of food safety that 
need to be enhanced. 

Ms. DeLauro. And I know with the Food Safety Working Group, 
one of the key recommendations was to focus on the need to give 
FDA and FSIS improved statutory authorities including the ability 
to access basic food safety records at facilities, the ability to estab- 
lish performance standards to measure the implementation of prop- 
er food safety procedures, and mandatory recall authority. We are 
familiar with the legislation as it relates to FDA and it passed the 
House obviously, not yet in the Senate. But the bill in the House 
exempted FSIS from its provisions. What are we going to do with 
regard to the authorities for FSIS? 

Secretary ViLSACK. One of the things that we are attempting to 
do is to provide a strategy that focuses on prevention, focuses on 
enhanced surveillance and risk assessment and focuses on recovery 
and recall. In all three areas, we are trying to take steps to im- 
prove our safety record. So, for example, we are proposing in this 
budget additional strengthening of our public health infrastructure 
that would allow us to identify trends and utilize data more effec- 
tively to figure out if we have got emerging problems. We are pro- 
posing additional acceleration of pathogen identification. We are 
proposing additional resources for research in the food safety area 
to allow us to get ahead of the pathogen curve as I said earlier. 

We are proposing a strengthening of our communication system 
so that the various agencies of government will communicate more 
effectively when there is a problem and we can respond more 
quickly when there is a problem. We are focusing on all 50 rec- 
ommendations to the Food Safety Working Group that refer specifi- 
cally to FSIS in an effort to try to implement those. 

STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR FSIS 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, I understand that and I applaud that. This 
was a recommendation of the Working Group. FSIS has been ex- 
empted. This is about statutory authority. And I for one do not un- 
derstand why FSIS is exempted from this particularly, as I see, it 
comes out of the recommendation of a group that is moving this 
initiative forward. I would hope, and I hope that you are thinking 
about and talking about statutory authority for FSIS. And let me 
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ask you this. Are you? It is kind of yes or no. Are we going to move 
to that with regard to FSIS? 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, I think before you move there 
you have to know precisely what that move entails, and I think you 
have to make sure that the regulatory structure is in place to be 
able to understand and appreciate the risks that are associated 
with that. I mean if you take a look 

Ms. DeLauro. Mandatory recall, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Madam Chair, I would be happy to have a 
conversation with you about case law and about regulatory admin- 
istrative procedures that could potentially open up significant chal- 
lenges for us to do the job that you want us to do. That is what 
we are concerned about, and so we are focusing on strengthening 
significantly our capacities. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am going to take it that this recommendation of 
the Food Safety Working Group is not going to be implemented. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would not necessarily conclude that. Madam 
Chair. I would not necessarily conclude that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr. 

DISCRIMINATION SETTLEMENTS FOR WOMEN AND HISPANIC FARMERS 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Madam Chair. I do not know if I had a 
chance to thank you for your incredible public service not only as 
a governor but coming to the Administration here in Washington. 
You have a lot of fans out in my district. Some even wanted to 
leave their jobs to work in the presidential campaign. There is a 
lot of respect for your work. It is delightful to have you here. One 
of the things that I wanted to just follow up on because you ended 
with a statement on the Pigford settlements in relation to the mi- 
nority settlements for women and Hispanics. Do you agree that 
there has been some discrimination and that there is a class in 
these categories that should reach some settlement and should the 
settlement be as it was for black farmers, and how could that be 
resolved in a less arduous procedure? 

Secretary ViLSACK. The opportunity to settle Pigford was the re- 
sult of two things. One, you had in place by virtue of a previous 
settlement a process by which Pigford claimants could expedi- 
tiously have their claims adjudicated because you had a class ac- 
tion certification by the court and you had two tracks that they 
could go down. Because there were late filers who did not under- 
stand the system, that process again was reopened by Congress 
with a specific dollar amount, $100 million in the Farm Bill, which 
gave rise to the fact that that was not going to be adequate to deal 
with those numbers of late filer cases. 

So in place you had specific dollar amounts and you had a spe- 
cific process, and you had class certification. That is not necessarily 
the case in some of these other cases. It is clear that there are peo- 
ple who feel that they have been discriminated against, and it is 
clear that we are dealing with not a few cases, a handful of cases, 
but potentially thousands of cases. So in Garcia, the Garcia case 
has not yet been certified. It has not been certified as a class ac- 
tion. There was a process and went through the court system, and 
I do not know all of the ramifications for why it was not certified, 
but I know it went as far as it can go. So, therefore, you do not 
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have one single group of lawyers representing. You do not have a 
defined group of people that you are aware of precisely how many 
claimants there might be as you had a good sense in Pigford, and 
there is no dollar amount on the table. 

The same thing is somewhat true in Love and Keepseagle a little 
bit, which is a Native American case, is a little bit different be- 
cause there is a little bit more definite — it is more defined, what- 
ever that word is. So my counsel to those who are interested in get- 
ting this resolved is either establish a dollar amount or establish 
a process or both, which is what you had in Pigford because if you 
have a dollar amount then that 

Mr. Farr. Does Congress need to do that? 

Secretary ViLSACK. You have done it in the past. And if there is 
a dollar amount then the process will be created to 

Mr. Farr. For settlement. 

Secretary ViLSACK. Yeah, to reach that amount. If there is a 
process, the process then allows you to define the number of cases 
that are valid which in turn leads you to an amount so that you 
are in a position where you know you are not paying more or less 
than you ought to under the circumstances, and you get a process 
that is far more expeditious than the process that we have been 
undertaking for the last 15 or 20 years. 

LEGISLATION TO COMPENSATE WOMEN AND HISPANIC FARMERS 

Mr. Farr. So you are endorsing the Chairwoman’s process? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I am endorsing the Chairwoman’s effort to 
try to get at a dollar amount or a process. Now I do not know 
whether the dollar amount is the right amount or not, and, frankly, 
I do not know anybody that really knows that because you do not 
know how many claims there are. But if you put a dollar amount 
on the table, you will find out whether that was too much or not 
enough, but without a dollar amount and without a process then 
what you have to have are plaintiffs lawyers in a room trying to 
settle a case and the problem with that, in some cases, is they may 
not represent all the people who have claims because you have no 
defined universe of claims. They are just whoever thinks they have 
been discriminated. That could be 60,000 people. It could be 
600,000 people. Give us a dollar amount or give us a process or 
both and we can get these matters resolved. Absent that, it just be- 
comes having to try individual cases, and in Garcia’s case you are 
talking about tens of thousands of cases. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr, if I could just jump in here on this. The 
piece of legislation, Mr. Farr, that we have put together does both 
establish a process, a special master making the determination, 
and it does in fact have a dollar amount. The dollar amount is $4.6 
billion, which is in the legislation. Both process and dollar amount 
are in the legislation. 

Secretary ViLSACK. And I recognize that. Madam Chair. Again, 
I do not know that the $4.6 billion is the right number or the 
wrong number. I just know that you got to have a number or a 
process or both, which your legislation does. 

Ms. DeLauro. And trying to deal with full parity. We believe we 
can move, and obviously we need to deal with the Hispanic farmers 
and the Native American farmers, but on the women farmers. Con- 
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gresswoman Eshoo and I have introduced this legislation which has 
a process and dollar amount. 

CATFISH INSPECTIONS RULE 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Secretary, our friends on the authorizing 
committee in the Farm Bill of ’08 included catfish under USDA in- 
spection guidelines, and I am not sure it was a great idea. As you 
know, it was really probably a trade move to keep Thailand or Vi- 
etnamese catfish from coming into America in full force. And there 
was some glitch in terms of what was a catfish and what was not 
a catfish. I remember there were two different kinds. I do not re- 
member the type and the pronunciation even if I had it in front of 
me but what I do know is that USDA had till November ’09 to pro- 
mulgate the rules on it, and that has not happened even though 
there has been $15 million the budget each year to come up with 
those rules. 

Are you guys dragging on purpose on this or what is the delay? 
And I am not sure it might be a good thing to drag on because I 
know there is some real question about it. 

Secretary ViLSACK. There has been no intent and no purposeful 
delay on the part of USDA. This is a complicated set of issues. 
There are actually 39 different varieties of catfish and it depends 
on what definition you use and what scientific definition or biologi- 
cal definition. It is a complicated set of issues. 

Mr. Kingston. Why do not you just tell me what the top ten are? 

Secretary ViLSACK. I would be happy to provide that in writing. 
We have submitted a suggested set of rules and a structure to 
0MB and it is in the process of being reviewed by 0MB, which we 
obviously do not have complete control over, but we have submitted 
what we believe is the appropriate way to proceed given what we 
think Congress’ intent was from the language of the bill, as well 
as the colloquy which you yourself were engaged in, which I have 
read. 

Mr. Kingston. And I agree with you. It is a lot more complicated 
than our authorizing friends realized, and somebody said this is a 
great example of be careful what you wish for. Thank you. 

FLORIDA RURAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 

Ms. DeLauro. I just have a final couple of questions. One is for 
Mr. Boyd, Mr. Secretary. He could not stay. And that is the State 
of Florida is still without a rural development director, and just 
wondering when the Administration plans to fill the position. 

Secretary ViLSACK. We want to fill these positions as quickly as 
we possibly can. The process that we are utilizing is a fairly exten- 
sive and intensive process that unfortunately has caused us not to 
be able to do this as quickly as some would like, but our goal is 
to get these positions filled as quickly as possible. And we will 
reach out to Congressman Boyd with more specific information. 

Ms. DeLauro. That would be great because he mentioned also 
that the FSA administrator, that position was just very recently 
filled so they are feeling some stress there so that would be helpful. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I understand. 
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REGIONAL INNOVATION INITIATIVE AND HEALTHY FOOD FINANCING 

INITIATIVE 

Ms. DeLauro. I will tell him you will be in touch. Thank you. 
A question on the two initiatives that you are proposing, the Re- 
gional Innovation Initiative and the Healthy Food Financing Initia- 
tive. As I understand it, the Regional Innovation Initiative is to set 
aside 5 percent of funding for programs in Rural Development, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, the Natural Resources Conserva- 
tion Service and the Forest Service. The Healthy Food Financing 
Initiative is 10 percent of funding from some of the same rural de- 
velopment and agricultural marketing programs. This means that 
many programs will have up to 15 percent set aside for programs 
such as community facilities, business, and agricultural marketing 
programs. 

In many instances, these programs are over-subscribed by com- 
munities in need and no real increases were proposed for most of 
the programs to help offset the set asides. So my concerns on the 
initiatives, and I appreciate what you are trying to do, is what 
measures are you going to put in place to determine the effective- 
ness of these programs, how will you evaluate the success of them? 
Why are setting aside funding for these Initiatives more important 
than the loans and grants made every day through these critical 
programs? Who is going to make a decision on who is eligible and 
what will be funded? 

Secretary ViLSACK. This is a competitive process, so we will work 
through Rural Development to determine which regions are in a 
position with leadership and a strategic vision to be able to take 
full advantage of this. The purpose of this, frankly, again with all 
due respect to the efforts that have been underway for many, many 
decades to try to help these rural areas, candidly. Madam Chair, 
when you have a higher unemployment rate and you have a higher 
poverty rate and you have a per capita income that is in one study 
I saw $11,000 per capita less than urban and suburban areas, and 
you’ve got an aging population and you have fewer college educated 
folks, and fewer high school folks, educated folks in rural America, 
and you’ve got fewer young people in rural America, I would sug- 
gest that we need to take a look at trying to do something a little 
differently than we have done. 

And one way we can do that is by suggesting that it is not just 
about an individual community on its own trying to figure out this 
Rubik’s Cube of trying to figure out economic opportunity. It is 
really about bringing communities together and creating enough 
critical mass that you actually create centers of economic activity 
and then surround those centers of economic activity with commu- 
nities that can support the quality of life that people are looking 
for. And part of it is an analysis of what you do best in a commu- 
nity and in a region, and what with broadband, with energy title 
of the Farm Bill, with ecosystem markets, with our natural re- 
sources, tourism, hunting and fishing, and Know Your Farmer, 
Know Your Food, and local production and local consumption how 
we might be able to generate more economic activity than you had 
in the past. 
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GENERATING ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN RURAL AMERICA 

Now in order to do this, you need people that get this, and once 
you have those folks, you can show the rest of the country how you 
could be more effective with the resources that you have. Again, I 
am not necessarily being critical of the choices that were made in 
the past, but if you look at where resources have been invested, 
you are talking about relatively in many cases minimum wage. You 
are just slightly above minimum wage opportunities. When you in- 
vest tens of millions of dollars in convenience stores, for example, 
you are not necessarily creating a healthy place for someone to buy 
food nor are you creating an opportunity for real advancement or 
economic opportunity. 

You are saying, in essence, rural America is a great place to 
drive through, and if you build a hotel it is a great place to spend 
the night, but you may not want to locate there. And I would like 
to be able to reverse that. I would like to be able to show people 
that there is a real future in rural America. And so recognizing 
that there are limited resources, we are asking for permission to 
take a portion of those resources and basically show how this 
would work. On the Healthy Food Financing Initiative, here is the 
reality. If you do not have a grocery store in these rural commu- 
nities and these urban centers, if you do not have access to a gro- 
cery store, you do not have access to fruits and vegetables and nu- 
tritious food. It is just that simple. 

And as we study this, we find that just about anybody can oper- 
ate a grocery store at 95 percent success, but what you need to do 
is get to 100 percent success. We need to be able to have the flexi- 
bility and utilization of these tools to be able to figure out in each 
individual area where there is a food desert, why do you have a 
food desert. Is it lack of workers? Is it the cost of commercial real 
estate? Is it the security issues? Is it supply chain? We need to ana- 
lyze that and then we need to be able to have the flexibility within 
our programs to be able to target resources to meet that need long 
enough for them to be able to get a critical mass of customers to 
support their operation the right way. 

Ms. DeLauro. I understand that with regard to the food initia- 
tive. One of my concerns is it is 5 percent then plus the 10 percent. 
That is about $50 million. I am anxious to take a hard look at what 
happened in Pennsylvania because Pennsylvania has been working 
in this effort to see what it costs. I, quite frankly, am not sure, you 
know, if 35 or 50 can get you to where you want to go because I 
understand what you are saying about the food desert. I under- 
stand about the convenience stores where people pay more. But we 
are looking at serious sums of money when you are looking at de- 
velopers going in and putting in a place. And that is under Treas- 
ury, I understand that, your grants and loans, et cetera. But I am 
going to take a very hard look at — actually I talked to my col- 
league, Allyson Schwartz, you know, and want to find out how 
Pennsylvania has worked, what was the mix of state, local, federal, 
et cetera that would make the program work. Working model, you 
know, hey, those are the kinds of efforts we need to try to be en- 
gaged in. 
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I look at some of the programs where there are some serious — 
you are going to have to answer questions in terms of specifics, not 
just from me but from folks who are going to look at 14 percent 
on community facilities direct loans, 14 percent on guaranteed 
loans, other areas. These are 

Secretary ViLSACK. What you want to be able to do is target 
those resources that actually result in leveraging resources and cre- 
ating more economic activity. 

Ms. DeLauro. Sure. I want public-private partnerships for infra- 
structure. I am trying to get the Administration to buy this concept 
and so forth and put it under Treasury so we can borrow on the 
capital market, and we can build roads and bridges, get it regional, 
out of the way, et cetera. They are telling me that it would add to 
the deficit. So I understand the concept and I am for it, but I also 
want to see that we are looking at the dollar amounts that are 
going to be required to get us where we want to try to go is what 
I am saying. 


ECONOMIC RURAL DEVELOPMENT PLANS 

Mr. Farr. I represent the coast and what the federal government 
did was a coastal zone management plan, and it required every 
community by states submitting these plans by local jurisdictions. 
We have never done that for rural America, rural economic by re- 
gions, because I agree with the Secretary. You cannot do this on 
a piecemeal. You got to really have a plan that includes it all. I 
am very keen on it because I think that the growth industry — I am 
Chair of the Tourism Caucus in Congress. I think the growth in- 
dustry in tourism is rural tourism and it is ag tourism. I mean 
wine tasting is one of those. It has perfected it. But it does not 
have to be limited just to wine. 

And because you sell the rural culture when you get people out 
into the rural areas, but you have to make it convenient when you 
bring in that outside dollar. At the same time we are selling the 
rural character when we do farmers markets, and Marcy Kaptur 
on this Committee had been very active in getting those farmers 
markets in urbanized, inner city areas where there is no culture of 
shopping for fresh foods and vegetables. So I do believe you are 
right, but I think the Administration ought to really require these 
economic rural development plans for rural America and then base 
all of our agencies giving and grants based on a plan that is going 
to carry out all these things. 

Secretary ViLSACK. I have been a small town mayor. Representa- 
tive Farr. I have been a governor of a rural state. I have spent the 
last 25 years of my life trying to figure this out, and I am con- 
vinced that if we continue the current system of just focusing on 
individual communities making individual product applications, 
you are going to continue to have the same results you’ve got, and 
I think rural America deserves better. 

Ms. DeLauro. I believe they do, and I think we ought to deal 
with resources that get us to where we want to go. And I know this 
Committee is prepared to do that and we want to work with you 
on that and take a look at what, in fact, you think it is going to 
cost. And if that is the case, you have to think out of the tox, and 
that is why I talk about infrastructure in the way that I do. That 
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is the only way you get to growing the economy rather than just 
doing something for the moment, and that is what creates jobs, et 
cetera, for us for the future. 

I am going to submit for the record questions on the Texas food 
stamp program and the Indiana program, on the Iowa refinery as- 
sistance program, and Farm Service Agency IT, which has been an 
issue of great importance to all of us on this Committee over the 
years in looking at what additional kinds of funds would be needed 
for that and what the changes are in that process and where we 
are going. And with that, let me say thank you to you, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I know you only have 20 minutes between this and another 
hearing so our apologies for the delay. But I thank you very, very 
much for your candor and to the rest of the team. This hearing is 
concluded. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARITIENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMNITTEE HEARING 
FEBRUARY 24, 2010 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY HR. KINGSTON 

CHILDHOOD OBESITY TASK FORCE 

Mr. Kingston. I applaud the First Lady's initiative to combat 
childhood obesity. I understand the taskforce will be a partnership of 
private and non-profit entities. Could you please describe how the 
individuals composing this task force will be selected? Will there be any 
Members of Congress on the task force? 

Response. Members of the Task Force were named by the President 
through his memorandum of February 9, 2010. The Task Force is chaired by 
Melody Barnes, Director of the Domestic Policy Council, includes the 
Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, Health and Human Services, and 
Education, along with the Director of the Office of Management and Budget, 
the First Lady's Chief of Staff, and the Director of the National Economic 
Council . 

Though the membership of the Task Force itself is made up of Executive 
branch officials, its charge is to identify an array of strategies that a 
full range of entities including government, private, and private-non-profit 
organizations can carry out, either on their own or in collaboration and 
partnership. To ensure that a full range of views and input are considered 
by the Task Force, it will conduct public outreach with representatives of 
private and nonprofit organizations. State, tribal and local authorities, and 
other persons interested in contributing to a detailed set of recommendations 
to solve the problem of childhood obesity. 


COOKED POULTRY PRODUCTS IMPORTED FROM CHINA 

Mr. Kingston. I am concerned with recent correspondence that indicates 
the Chinese are hesitant to share with the U.S. the information necessary to 
move forward in allowing the U.S. to import cooked poultry products from the 
country of China. In the opinion of the USDA, why have the Chinese have 
been withholding information? Is this just a misunderstanding? Can the USDA 
commit to work through these issues? 

Response. We have provided China with clear instructions to complete 
the equivalence process, and will work with them to get the necessary 
information to act on their application. 
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ORGANIC FARMERS AND THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Kingston. How is the USDA assisting organic farmers in becoming a 
food source for the school lunch program? 

Response. USDA has undertaken a range of activities to expand linkages 
between schools and smaller, local producers. Over the years, USDA has 
undertaken substantial efforts to promote and encourage the procurement of 
local agricultural products for use in these programs. The incorporation of 
local agricultural products in school meal programs has three major benefits. 
First, it provides children with healthy fresh foods to enhance the appeal of 
school meals. Second, it helps children to better understand the connection 
between the foods they eat and where those foods come from. Third, it helps 
support local community development and small local farmers. 

On September 15, 2009, I announced a new initiative to better connect 
children to their food and create opportunities for local farmers to provide 
their harvest to schools in their communities as part of USDA's "Know Your 
Farmer, Know Your Food" initiative. A key objective of the initiative is to 
support local and regional food systems by facilitating linkages between 
schools and local food producers. As part of this initiative, a team of FNS 
and Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) staff is working with local and 
state authorities, school districts, farmers and community partners to 
develop mechanisms to: (1) assist schools in accessing local markets; (2) 
enable food producers to effectively service their local schools; and (3) 
facilitate communication between interested stakeholders. 
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BIOMASS CROP ASSISANCE PROGRAM (BCAP) 


Mr. Kingston. How is the USDA addressing income limits in the BCAP 
program? Will they be comparable to those used for direct payments to 
farmers? 

Response. The Food, Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 (2008 Farm 
Bill) establishes a statutory income limit of $40,000 for direct payments to 
farmers. Similar income limits were not imposed by the 2008 Farm Bill for 
payments associated with the Biomass Crop Assistance Program (BCAP) . 


Mr. Kingston. What is your current estimate of the cost of the BCAP 
program over the next five years? How did this program go from costing $70 
million over 5 years to an estimated $500 million a year? 

Response. The FY 2011 President's Budget assumes that outlays under 
the BCAP program will total $1.45 billion over the FY 2010-2014 fiscal years. 
As you indicate, this is far higher than CBO's estimate of $70 million over 5 
years at the time of the 2008 farm bill. At that time, CBO assumed that the 
scope of materials covered under BCAP matching payments would be narrow and 
limited largely to new bioenergy crops. USDA did not limit matching payments 
exclusively to such crops. Under the program, a significant share of matching 
payments has been paid for wood products; and new bioenergy crops account for 
a small share of the total payments made to date. 


U.S. “KOREA FREE TRADE AGREEEMENT (FTA) 


Mr. Kingston, what is the approximate timeline for finalizing a trade 
agreement with South Korea? What more needs to be done as that deal moves 
forward? What barriers still exist? 

Response. The Office of the United States Trade Representative, the 
lead agency responsible for U.S. trade policy, is expected to submit its 2010 
Trade Policy Agenda to Congress in early March 2010. The report is expected 
to note that the Administration believes this FTA has the potential to bring 
significant economic and strategic benefits for the United States and is 
committed to working together with Korea to move the KORUS FTA forward. This 
will involve working through a number of outstanding issues, particularly 
related to automobiles and beef. In 2009, the United States Government 
initiated a thorough review of the FTA and is consulting closely with 
Congress and U.S, stakeholders to identify the most effective approaches for 
dealing with these concerns. 


ABLE-BODIED ADULTS AND SNAP BENEFITS 


Mr. Kingston. Secretary Vilsack stated that the provision in the 
budget which allows Able-Bodied adults to collect SNAP benefits was temporary 
and was not intended to be a permanent change. He also indicated that this 
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provision is being extended since its inception in the stimulus bill because 
the unemployment rate is so high. At what unemployment rate will this 
exception cease to exist? What conditions have to be met in order for the 
extension to expire- has the Department considered some type of "trigger" 
mechanism? 

Response. The time limit on SNAP participation was enacted when the 
unemployment rate was under 6 percent. With the reauthorization of this 
program coming up in 2 years, we need to review the appropriateness of a time 
limit and the full range of options for enhancing the self-sufficiency of 
SNAP participants. 

Under current law, States can assign able-bodied recipients to 
employment and training activities. I think this makes the most sense: 
improving the employability of people so that they will be better positioned 
to find jobs as our economy improves. 


GREEN HOUSE GAS EMISSIONS UNDER THE CLEAN AIR ACT 


Mr. Kingston. Do you have any indication at this time what the 
economic affects to farmers would be from a potential rule issued by the EPA 
to regulate green house gas emissions under the Clean Air Act? What is USDA 
doing to make sure that any proposed rule issued by the EPA will not have a 
negative economic impact on farmers? 

Response. USDA has not conducted an analysis of the economic 
implications to the agricultural sector of actions to regulate greenhouse gas 
emissions under the Clean Air Act. USDA, however, had been providing input 
and comment on the draft EPA regulatory action as part of the Federal 
regulatory review process. USDA continues to participate in the interagency 
process, working closely with other Agencies and Departments to ensure that 
rulemaking provides benefits and minimizes negative economic impacts on the 
agricultural community. 


BROADBAND 


Mr. Kingston. How much of the 2009 "Recovery Act" money for broadband 
has yet to be obligated by USDA or Commerce? Why do you feel the need to 
continue the program at the same level if large amounts of funds are still 
not spent from 2009? Will you propose that the period of obligation be 
extended or will you propose that the unused funds be returned to the 
Treasury? If the former, why do we need to fund 2011 at the 2010 level? 

Response. Rural Development has recently closed one window for 
broadband applications under the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(ARRA) , and has opened a second round of application solicitation through the 
Federal Register. Thus far, USDA has approved about $400 million in loans 
and grants from ARRA. Applications are being accepted from the second 
solicitation until March 29, 2010. Awards will continue to be made through 
the end of the FY 2010. It is anticipated that all USDA ARRA broadband funds 
will be obligated by the end of PY 2010. 
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The Rural Development fiscal year 2011 Budget proposes a broadband 
program level of $400 million; a level necessary to continue the momentum to 
deploy broadband to rural and remote areas. In addition, the budget includes 
a reduction of $15 million due to the availability of ARRA funds. A high 
level of interest has been expressed through applications for the ARRA 
broadband funding. However, due to the significant level of ARRA funding in 
2010, it is unlikely that USDA will obligate a majority of the funding 
provided in 2009 and 2010 in FY 2010. 

It is anticipated that all USDA ARRA broadband funds will be obligated 
by the end of FY 2010, and no extension in the period of obligation or return 
of funds to the Treasury will be necessary. 


FOREIGN FOOD ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Kingston. What methodology is used to determine which schools 
receive U.S. food aid? What structures are in place to ensure USDA has 
proper oversight of USAID? 

Response. USDA has selected programs in countries that have low income 
as defined by the World Bank, a greater than 20 percent stunting rate among 
children, and a literacy rate less than 80 percent. During the next grant 
cycle, USDA will also be coordinating its selection very closely with the 
countries identified as priorities under the Global Hunger and Food Security 
Initiative. USDA generally allows the implementing partners to choose the 
schools based on agreed upon criteria, including the level of malnutrition 
and hunger, the existence of any school feeding programs, and community 
willingness to participate in the project. 

USDA coordinates with USAID to ensure that our programs are having the 
greatest impact in countries. The Global Hunger and Food Security Initiative 
reinforced this effort with the emphasis on a whole-of -government approach. 
USDA consults with USAID on the selection and implementation of USDA 
programs. We seek comments from USAID and other agencies at our embassies, 
and we share our proposed funding decisions prior to making final awards. 

USDA accounting and budget staff members communicate regularly with USAID to 
ensure that financial information on the Food for Peace Title II Grants 
program is current. Regular reports on purchases and availability of funds 
are prepared, and the financial information is reviewed monthly. 


FARM SERVICE AGENCY INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Kingston. With the President's FY 2011 budget proposal for USDA, 
are we on schedule with IT upgrades for the Farm Service Agency? Will 
adequate funding be requested in the future to ensure that the necessary IT 
updating is addressed and completed ahead of the next farm bill? 

Response. Yes, FSA is on track with the implementation of 
Stabilization and MIDAS. 
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FSA recently completed the initial Stabilization activities that 
secured web-based platform systems and adapted "best practices" and 
technology to the current environment to significantly lower the risk of 
future stoppages. These Stabilization activities enabled FSA to improve the 
existing network by acquiring and using monitoring and management tools, 
methodologies and processes that proHK)te optimal and efficient system 
performance. These are a key step in establishing a foundation for all 
future modernization efforts. 

Progress has also been made in the Modernize and Innovate the Delivery 
of Agricultural Systems (MIDAS) initiative. For example, FSA used ARRA 
funding to release the major acquisition solicitation that was essential to 
start system implementation work, continue program management and governance 
support, and continue business process streamlining activities that leverage 
industry "best practices" to reduce process errors and ongoing costs. 

The FY 2011 budget proposal includes the necessary resources to move 
ahead on schedule with IT modernization for FSA. It will support the 
continuation of the MIDAS project as planned along with necessary conversion 
of software for supporting activities to facilitate transition of FSA IT from 
the obsolete legacy system. In addition, the budget provides for a needed 
refreshment and upgrade of the Common Computing Environment to support the 
continued modernization process for FSA and the other service center 
agencies. 

FSA has a plan in place to continue transforming and modernizing its IT 
environment and program delivery processes for 2011 and beyond. The 2011 
budget requests an increase of $95.3 million for FSA IT Systems. This 
includes $38.3 million for the second installment of a multi-year request for 
MIDAS, $20 million for the continued conversion of legacy system processes to 
web-based applications, $36 million to "refresh" the hardware on FSA's 
portion of the Common Computing Environment (CCE) , and $ 1 million for IT 
staffing. 

While funding requests have been carefully planned for and formal 
stabilization activities are being completed, the next major step in the 
modernization of the FSA IT system, MIDAS, may not be fully completed by the 
time of the next farm bill in 2012. However, it is expected to be more than 
half way to completion. The entire project does not have to be complete 
however, to provide benefits for farm bill implementation. Sub-tasks will be 
finished that will support and enhance the proper implementation of upcoming 
provisions in the next farm bill. 


FARM SERVICE AGENCY STAFFING 


Mr. Kingston. Are the funds requested by the Administration for FY 
2011 for USDA's Farm Service Agency sufficient to assure staffing needs meet 
current farm bill demands? No staffing increases were requested despite the 
current farm bill requiring additional work through new programs such as 
SURE, BCAP, ACRE. 
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Response. The President's 2011 budget request includes sufficient 
funding resources to ensure overall effective delivery of Farm Bill programs 
through the end of fiscal year 2011. Some business process efficiencies 
stemming from modernization activities have begun to accrue and reduce some 
components of the field office staff work load, while new skill sets are 
required in particular areas such as IT. The budget includes a request for 
$1 million for increased staffing to ensure appropriate contract oversight 
and management of the complex MIDAS project which will help enhance the 
agency's overall operations. 


STANDARD REINSURANCE AGREEMENT 


Mr. Kingston. The 2008 Farm Bill reduced support for the Standard 
Reinsurance Agreement by about $6 billion. This budget proposes to take 
another $7 billion in the 2011 SRA. What will be the impact on the quality 
and level of service farmers can expect to receive in making decisions about 
how best to use this important risk management program? 

Response. First, let us be clear about the impact of the 2008 Farm 
Bill on support for the Standard Reinsurance Agreement (SRA) . As scored by 
the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) , savings attributable to Title XII of 
the 2008 Farm Bill, which included the Federal Crop Insurance Program, was 
about $5.6 billion over 10 years. Of that amount, only about $1.4 billion is 
attributable to reductions in payments to participating insurance companies. 
The majority of the savings (about $2.8 billion) resulted from provisions 
that moved certain payments to the insurance companies from fiscal year 2012 
to Fiscal Year 2013. This timing shift moved those payments outside the 
scoring window for the 2008 Farm Bill, but made no actual reductions to those 
payments. The remaining savings in Title XII of the 2008 Farm Bill are not 
attributable to insurance company payments or other delivery expenses. 
Furthermore, in the 2008 Farm Bill, Congress directed USDA to consider 
alternative methods to determine rates for Administrative and Operating (A&O) 
subsidy payments to companies, which is a feature of the draft SRA we are 
negotiating with the companies. 

Administrative & Operating (A&O) subsidy payments for 2006 were $959 
million, a level that motivated Congress to reduce the subsidy rate in the 
2008 Farm Bill and to direct USDA to seek further reductions through the 
renegotiation of the SRA for 2011. Since 2006, there has been a 65 percent 
increase in A&O subsidy payments to the insurance companies with no 
commensurate increase in the number of policies sold. 

Managing risk is critical for all producers and every farmer and 
rancher deserves access to this important national program. However, 
geographical differences in loss patterns have resulted in dramatic 
differences in the concentration of companies and agents in the Corn Belt 
States compared with most other parts of the country. The draft SRA contains 
a number of features that are designed to expand the availability of crop 
insurance to places where there are currently few companies and agents 
selling policies, while ensuring that a high level of service will be 
maintained for those who have come to depend on it. 
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The draft SRA rebalances the program's underwriting performance to 
level the playing field across the United States. In addition, it seeks to 
expand the availability of crop insurance by providing insurance companies 
with additional financial incentives to service those areas, producers, and 
operations that lack the product availability and quality service that many 
of the Corn Belt States currently enjoy. The draft agreement will provide the 
non-Corn Belt States with higher reference prices which will lead to higher 
AScO subsidies for these lesser-served States. Additionally, the draft SRA 
contains a provision to give back a portion of the Net Book Quota Share to 
those insurance companies that sell and service the lesser-served States. 
Together, these provisions will provide financial incentives for companies to 
foster enhanced service in lesser-served areas. 

Mr. Kingston. What will be the impact on competition in the crop 
insurance industry, i.e., how many companies do you project will be 
delivering the program in 5 years? 10 years? How many agencies? 

Response. Under the new SRA, insurance companies can expect to earn a 
reasonable rate of return, receive more stable payments, and have more 
protection in bad years. Although some consolidation has occurred in the 
Property and Casualty insurance industry generally, crop insurance companies 
have fared proportionately better - a trend that is expected to continue 
under the new SRA. In fact, in early March 2010 we expect to welcome 
Occidental Fire and Casualty Company of North Carolina as the newest 
participating company to sign the SRA. I believe the imminent signing of 
Occidental, and the continued interest of additional insurance companies, 
shows that this agreement is still a very attractive business proposition 
that will serve the crop insurance industry well for many years to come. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY OF A(^ICULTUFE 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM4ITTEE HEARING 
FEBRUARY 24, 2010 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. FARR 


DISPARATE TREATMENT OF WOMEN AND HISPANIC FARMERS 


Mr, Farr. The previous administration and the current administration 
rigorously opposed certifying classes for women and Hispanic farmers who have 
suffered discrimination identical to that suffered by African American 
farmers, yet with respect to African American farmers who missed the filing 
deadline in Pigford, the government moved to certify the cases as a class 
action and has negotiated settlement of those cases as if a class actually 
had been certified when, to date, one has not been. Can you explain your 
disparate treatment of women and Hispanic farmers on the one hand and black 
farmers on the other? 


Response. I am committed to resolving all farmers' claims of 
discrimination, including the claims of Hispanic and women farmers. With 
respect to the Pigford late filers, the Department of Justice moved to 
certify their cases as a class in response to Congress's enactment of Section 
14012 of the 2008 Farm Bill, which created a new cause of action for Pigford 
late filers. After Congress enacted Section 14012, more than 28,000 Pigford 
late filers filed individual claims against USDA in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. Once these individual claims 
were filed, The United States moved to certify a class so that it could 
implement Congress's directive to USDA to settle the Pigford late filers' 
claims through a process that provided "expedited resolutions" of those 
claims. I remain committed to finding a way to resolve the Love and Garcia 
cases and establishing a fair process for Hispanic and women farmers to have 
their claims of discrimination adjudicated. 


Mr. Farr. You've testified repeatedly that you need a number and a 
process to resolve the Hispanic and female farmer lawsuits. Suppose you put 
in place a dollar amount to resolve each case that would represent a cap and 
a process to resolve claims. Then after a reasonable period of time in which 
the plaintiffs would have a fair opportunity to notify absent farmers who may 
not know about the lawsuits so that they could file their claims, the claims 
could be processed and any amount not expended in processing the claims would 
be returned to the treasury. Would not such an approach satisfy your concern 
for getting a number and process in a timely fashion while affording absent 
farmers a fair opportunity to preserve their claims? 


Response. I remain committed to resolving all of the major cases 
pending before USDA, including the Garcia and Love cases. USDA is currently 
involved in confidential settlement discussions involving both the Garcia and 
Love cases, which makes it difficult for me to discuss the merits of your 
proposal. We are currently reviewing all available options, in order to 
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establish a path forward that will resolve all of the major cases pending 
before USDA. 


Mr. Farr. In that connection, there is already a bill pending in 
Congress that sets the dollar amount for women farmers at $4.6 billion 
dollars and establishes a process. For purposes of going forward, the 
Department could set aside $2.25 billion for Hispanic farmers, which is the 
same amount that has been allocated for black farmers in Pigford I and II 
inasmuch as you concede that black famers and Hispanic farmers have suffered 
the same discrimination and Hispanic farmers greatly outnumber black farmers. 
If the Department were to adopt such an approach subject to the ability to 
refund to the Treasury any sums not required to cover valid claims and the 
cost of processing such claims, how would such a process not serve (1) the 
concerns you have for a number and process, (2) justice for the victims 'of 
discrimination who would have a fair opportunity to preserve their claims, 
and (3) the public fisc by requiring a refund of amounts not needed to cover 
valid claims? 


Response. Due to the fact that confidential settlement discussions are 
currently occurring in both the Love and Garcia cases, it is difficult for me 
to comment about your specific proposal. I stand ready to work with Congress 
on legislative solutions to this matter. 


Mr. Farr. During your testimony you stated that Pigford II and a 
resolution of the female and Hispanic famers' claims could not be combined in 
a single piece of legislation because the black farmers have a class and the 
female and Hispanic farmers do not. Isn't it a fact that no class has been 
certified in Pigford II? Isn't it also a fact that you have moved to have a 
class certified in Pigford II and to date the court has not ruled on that 
motion? 


Response. While there are a number of technical, legal differences 
among the various major cases pending before USDA, the discrimination 
suffered by a variety of groups is a sad chapter of the history of the USDA. 

I am committed to resolving all of these cases. The fact that certain cases 
have been certified as a class and addressed through congressional action 
while others have not is pertinent in configuring a path toward resolution, 
but does not change in any way my commitment to finding a way to resolve all 
of these matters. We are willing to follow up with you on additional details 
related to the unique legal and technical characteristics of the various 
cases . 
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DISCRIMINATION COMPLAINTS RESPONSE DATA REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Farr. In Section 1401(e)(1) of the 2008 Farm Bill, Congress 
provided certain data requirements with which USDA would have to comply in 
response to a complaint filed by a claimant, including "a report on farm 
credit loans and non-credit benefits, as appropriate, made within the 
claimant's county (and if no documents are found, within an adjacent county 
as determined by the claimant), by the Department during the period beginning 
January 1 of the year preceding the period covered by the complaint and 
ending on December 31 of the year following the period." In the Settlement 
Agreement, however, except for debt information about the claimant provided 
pursuant to Section VI. B. 6 (p. 22), the Department "shall have no obligation 
to provide any information, documents, or discovery to the class, class 
members, or class counsel," how are farmers choosing Track B to demonstrate 
that a similarly situated white farmer received better treatment if the 
Department is under no obligation to produce the very information that 
Congress determined farmers needed to prove discrimination? 


Response. Providing the loan data pursuant to Section 14012(e) of the 
2008 Farm Bill would have been onerous and would have adversely affected 
FSA' s ability to achieve its mission. With respect to demonstrating that a 
similarly situated white farmer received better treatment, a Track B claimant 
can satisfy this requirement with a sworn statement based on personal 
knowledge by an individual who is not a member of the Class member's family, 
or independent documentary evidence admissible under the Federal Rules of 
Evidence. Also, Track B claimants will not receive any opposition from USDA 
in the claims process. 


PIGFORD II SETTLEMENTS AGREEMENT 


Mr. Farr. In Pigford I, the highest Track B award was in the millions 
of dollars ($6 million, I believe), under the so-called Pigford II agreement, 
recovery under Track B is capped at $250,000 (see Section I.MMM (p, 9) and 
depending upon the allocation between the sum set aside for Track A payments 
and the number of successful Track B claimants the cap could be considerably 
less than $250,000. Given these facts, how does the Department justify 
treating this as a non-opt out class, which means that black farmers who 
might be able to prove millions in actual damages must settle for literally 
pennies on the dollar? 


Response. The parties in Pigford II mutually agreed that given the 
limited funds available to pay a large number of claimants, the fairest way 
to assure that sufficient settlement funds are available to be distributed to 
the largest number of claimants is to provide some limitation on the amount 
of funds allocated to pay successful Track B claims. While it is 
theoretically possible that a very small number of claimants could be 
affected in the manner you suggest, it is also important to note that the 
burden of proof for a Track B claimant in the Pigford II settlement is 
somewhat relaxed compared to what was required to prevail in the Pigford I 
consent decree. Moreover, unlike in the Pigford I consent decree, Pigford II 
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Track B claimants will receive no opposition from the USDA in the claims 
adjudication process. 


Mr. Farr. Under the Pigford II settlement agreement, the 
Administration has left it to Congress to fund the settlement of the 
litigation on a class basis. Yet, if Congress were to determine that the 
amount requested by the Administration is insufficient to compensate 
adequately black farmers for the discrimination they have suffered, and were 
to appropriate additional funding for that purpose, Section X.A.3 of the 
agreement expressly provides that "this Agreement shall be void. ..." Why 
does the Administration seek to block a determination by Congress concerning 
the funds needed to compensate black farmers for discrimination? 


Response. USDA does not seek to block any such determination by 
Congress. The voiding provision is designed to provide USDA with the ability 
to negotiate modified settlement provisions should the amount of funding 
change for resolving Pigford II claims. For example, should Congress provide 
additional funding, it might become necessary to revisit some of the 
provisions discussed above relating to how Track A and Track B claims are 
adjudicated. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN AND HISPANIC FARMERS 

Mr, Farr. You agree Hispanic and women farmers were similarly 
discriminated against? 


Response. As noted above, the discrimination suffered by a variety of 
groups is a sad chapter of the history of the USDA. I am committed to 
resolving all of the major cases pending before USDA. The fact that certain 
cases have been certified as a class and been addressed through congressional 
action while others have not is pertinent in configuring a path toward 
resolution, but does not change in any way my commitment to establishing a 
resolution to all of these matters. We are willing to follow up with you on 
additional detail related to the unique legal and technical characteristics 
of the various cases. 


Mr. Farr. You agree their claims should be resolved on a global basis? 


Response. I am committed to resolving all of the major cases pending 
before USDA. The fact that certain cases have been certified as a class and 
been addressed through congressional action while others have not is 
pertinent in configuring a path toward resolution, but does not change in any 
way my commitment to establishing a resolution to all of these matters. We 
are willing to follow up with you on additional detail related to the unique 
legal and technical characteristics of the various cases. 
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Mr. Farr. You agree that they should be treated the same as black 
farmers? 


Response. Ail farmers and all of USDA's- customers should be treated 
fairly and equally. I remain absolutely committed to that principle and have 
made it a top priority for the Department. On April 21, 2009, I published a 
civil rights statement that noted, "This is a new day for Equal Employment 
Opportunity, program delivery, and civil rights in USDA. I intend to lead 
the Department in correcting its past errors, learning from its mistakes, and 
moving forward to a new era of equitable service and access for all." As we 
work to resolve all of the major cases pending before USDA, I will be guided 
by those commitments and will seek a just and equitable outcome for the 
various groups of individuals who have suffered from discrimination. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. BOYD 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT STATE DIRECTORS 


Mr. Boyd. Mr. Secretary, you know that the state of Florida was 
significantly impacted by the recent freeze that took hold of the South. Florida 
provides a significant amount of the nation's vegetables, ornamental plants, 
tropical fish, and fresh fruits during the winter months. This freeze has had a 
significant impact. I understand and appreciate that the USDA reacted quickly in 
declaring nearly the entire state a disaster area and eligible for FSA loans. 

Please continue to work with our folks to ensure the disaster funds get to those 
who need them. 

Mr. Secretary, the state of Florida (and the Virgin Islands) still is without 
a Rural Development director. In fact, it was only very recently our FSA 
administrator position was filled. This position has been empty for an entire 
year. I have heard from many in my district about the slow response times and lack 
of concern they feel from the RD office now. Can you tell me when the 
administration plans to fill this position? 


Response. USDA is committed to filling the Florida Rural Director 
position. This is the last state Rural Director left in the country, and I 
am as anxious as anyone to bring a candidate on board. We have talked with a 
few candidates and currently are keeping them abreast of the process. 


AFTERSCHOOL SUPPER PROGRAM 


Mr. Boyd. Mr. Secretary, the USDA operates an Afterschool Supper 
Program to children in 8 states through the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program. President Obama has a very strong goal, which I support, of ending 
childhood hunger by 2015. I see the President and First Lady both are 
working towards that goal very strongly. Can you tell me if the 
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Administration and Department has within this budget the funds to include 
this program to the state of Florida? 


Response. One of my top priorities at USDA is to ensure that all 
children have access to a safe and nutritious supply of food. The upcoming 
reauthorization of the Child Nutrition and WIC programs is a significant 
opportunity to improve access to nutrition programs, reduce hunger, and 
enhance the nutritional quality of school meals. I recently announced the 
Obama Administration's priorities for this important piece of legislation. 

Not only can we enhance nutrition and reduce hunger with this legislation, we 
can also improve academic achievement, the health of our children, and their 
future productivity. The support of dozens of retired generals and admirals 
from the Armed Services for a robust Child Nutrition Reauthorization bill 
shows that the legislation can even have an impact on our Nation's military 
preparedness. Though Florida is not currently part of the Afterschool Supper 
Program, in my blueprint for the reauthorization bill, I have called on 
Congress to expand this important program to at-risk kids in all 50 States. 
This program provides extra nutrition assistance to eligible children in 14 
States, and there is no reason that steps shouldn't be taken to serve the 
other 140,000 additional children who could be made eligible. If Congress 
expands this program nationwide, the children in Florida and in many other 
States would benefit. 


BIOMASS CROP ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Boyd. Mr. Secretary, recently the OSDA began implementation of the 
Biomass Crop Assistance Program (BCAP) . I understand that the first phase 
has been enacted, but we're waiting for the second phase to start. Many of 
my constituents have been very concerned with the first phase's emphasis on 
using timber in renewable energy projects at the expense of the regular 
timber processing plants. The timber industry is a major employer in my 
district, can you explain to me how the 2"'^ phase is expected to work and will 
it be fairer so that one industry doesn't get subsidized unfairly against 
others who use this resource? 


Response. On June 11, 2009, we published a notice of funds 
availability (NOFA) in the Federal Register that provided for payments for 
the collection, harvest, storage, and transportation (CHST) of biomass 
materials to an approved biomass conversion facility. The Farm Bill 
statutory definition of "renewable biomass" used by the NOFA authorizes CHST 
payments for woody biomass from federal lands — provided that the woody 
biomass "would not otherwise be used for higher-value products." 

On February 8, 2010, we published a proposed rule in the Federal 
Register soliciting public comment on the implementation of the BCAP program. 
In addition to terminating the NOFA, the rule proposes to increase the 
consistency between woody biomass taken from federal lands and that taken 
from non-federal lands by applying the restriction on using woody biomass 
that "otherwise could be used for higher value products" to materials 
collected or harvested from non-federal lands. 
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The proposed rule also addresses BCAP provisions pertaining to funding 
for establishment payments of not more than 75 percent of the cost of 
establishment of eligible woody and non-woody perennial crops, and annual 
payments for up to 15 years for the production of those crops. 

Since the rulemaking process has not been completed, I am unable to 
definitively state how the final program will be designed. We are aware of 
the concerns raised by various forestry stakeholders and are taking these 
concerns into account . 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. DAVIS 

FEES AND SUBSIDY COSTS 


Mr. Davis. The budget for rural housing is largely financed by a 
change in fees for guaranteed section 502 home ownership loans. To offset the 
cost of the program, the budget proposes to restructure fee increases. The 
total revenue from these fees will drive down the cost of the guarantee from 
an FY 10 enacted level of $173 million to less than .5 million for the coming 
fiscal year. To put this offset in context the total FY 11 proposed cost for 
all other RHS loan programs - section 502 (direct homeownership) , section 504 
(home repair), section 515 {rural rental) and section 516 (farm labor housing) 
is $123 million. The proposed total cost for ail rural housing programs, 
excluding rental assistance, is less than $250 million. 

While lenders in the guarantee program would be charged these fees, 
they would simply pass on that fee to the borrower in the form of wrapping 
the fee into the mortgage. 

a. It is unclear from the budget how those fees would fall on low- 
income borrowers. Would they try to tailor the fees to higher 
income borrowers? 

b. And, if Congress does not approve these fees what happens to rural 
housing? 


Response. The 2011 budget requests a loan level of $12 billion 
supported by establishing a fee structure that will eliminate the subsidy 
cost for all new purchases. The annual fee that USDA is proposing would 
eliminate the need for an annual appropriation to pay for the cost of loan 
subsidies. The up-front fee on new purchase loans will remain 2 percent, but 
an annual fee of 0.15 percent will be added to both new and refinanced loans. 
In addition, the up-front fee for refinanced loan guarantees will be 
increased to 1 percent. The annual fee would apply to all loans, regardless 
of the income of the borrower. This is the same as for the one-time fee that 
is assessed up-front, and can be incorporated in the loan amount. The annual 
fee would, instead, be applied directly to the borrower's monthly payment. 

The two fees, combined, would be lower than the fees charged by HUD and VA. 
Low-income borrowers constitute about 30 percent of USDA's single family 
guaranteed loan borrowers. It is anticipated that it would have minimal 
impact on the ability of low income borrowers to qualify for loans. 

If Congress does not approve these fees, funding would need to be 
appropriated to pay the subsidy costs for the program. 
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PRESERVATION 


Mr. Davis. As you know I am sponsor of HR 2876, The Rural Rental 
Housing Preservation Act. The purpose of the legislation is to preserve the 
400,000 units of rural rental housing located in our small towns and farming 
communities. A 2004 USDA report that found that most section 515 project are 
old and need of repair and that cost to preserve the over 400,000 units in 
rural America totals $2.6 billion. Thanks to the Appropriations Committee we 
have made steady progress in preserving these rental housing projects. From 
2006-2009 RHS financed a total of $100 million in multi-family 
restructurings. This funding allowed RHS to provide assistance to preserve 
and renovate existing section 515 developments and vouchers for families who 
might be displaced in the event of prepayment- As owners have seen the value 
of restructuring, there has been relatively little demand for vouchers. 
Requests for restructuring regularly total over $2 billion per year. Since 
the beginning of the demonstration, RHS has financed some 300 transactions 
that will affect close to 10,000 tenants. 

The budget proposal does not provide any funding for rental housing 
preservation. It does, for the first time in several years provide 
appropriations for section 515 new construction, which I support. My question 
is, why has the Department decided to give up a program that has demonstrated 
success and for which there is continuing great demand and demonstrated need? 


Response. For the multifamily housing programs, the 2011 Budget for 
USDA's Rural Housing Service focuses assistance on the low- and very-low 
income tenant population. While repair and rehabilitation of the portfolio is 
important, funding through an open-ended demonstration program has been 
carried out since 2006 and the most cost-effective and justified repairs have 
been achieved. At this point, additional funding in the demonstration program 
could be seen as over-subsidizing the multifamily housing property owners. 
Meanwhile, the traditional way to fund revitalization has been through the 
multifamily housing direct loan program with rehabilitation loans. While the 
2011 Budget proposes to terminate funding for the multifamily housing 
revitalization demonstration program, it proposes to increase the multifamily 
housing direct loan program from $70 million to $95 million, ensuring that 
more affordable rental housing opportunities are created for the very-low 
income tenant base in rural America. 


QXJESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. KAPTUR 

ACCESS TO SLAUGHTER CAPACITY FOR SMALL PRODUCERS 


Ms. Kaptur. For many small slaughter houses, access to markets has 
been an extremely difficult process with large producers having the resources 
and market share to keep small producers out of certain areas. In the 2008 
farm bill congress authorized the state based meat inspection program. What 
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is the status of the rule to permit the interstate shipment of state 
inspected meat? The comment period closed on December 16, 2009. 


Response. One of my top priorities at USDA is to strengthen the link 
between farmers and ranchers and consumers. There is growing interest on the 
part of consumers to better understand where their food comes from and how it 
was produced. The cultivation of these links can help expand markets and 
income opportunities for small and medium-sized producers, and can provide 
incentives for young people to get interested in agriculture. In addition to 
expanding market opportunities for producers, this trend presents an 
opportunity to educate the general public about the challenges and 
difficulties involved in raising a crop. Tor these reasons, we have formed 
the "Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food" initiative at USDA, which is designed 
to build on growing consumer demand and awareness of the source of their 
food. Along these lines, we are working to implement the Farm Bill provision 
to allow the interstate shipment of meat and poultry products for certain 
small and very small establishments. The proposed rule was published in the 
Federal Register on September 16, 2009 and public comments on the proposed 
rule were accepted through December 16, 2009. 

We are taking into consideration these public comments before moving 
forward with the final rule. Once the rule is final, we will conduct 
outreach workshops to facilitate implementation. 


Ms, Kaptur. My understanding is that FSIS has begun a program for 
outreach to promote small slaughter programs. Could you please outline the 
USDA programs to assist small entrepreneurs to start meatpacking operations? 
What kind of outreach is the department doing to make sure that information 
about those programs is getting out to rural areas? 


Response. As noted above, one of my top priorities at USDA is to 
strengthen the link between farmers and ranchers and consumers. There are a 
number of steps we are taking to facilitate this objective, including 
expanded outreach to promote small slaughter operations. USDA-inspected 
slaughter and processing facilities are not available to small livestock and 
poultry producers in some areas. Small producers requiring slaughter 
services often serve the local needs of their community or the growing 
interest in forage-fed, natural, and organic meat products. We are offering 
programs to help close this gap, and through the "Know Your Farmer, Know Your 
Food" effort, we provide a full range of services to small and very small 
operators . 

Below is a list of the steps that have been taken by the Food Safety 
and Inspection Service (FSIS). Our multi-pronged outreach program to small 
and very small plants ensures that these establishments are receiving 
information that is consistent, accurate, and responsive to their questions. 
Of course, it's worth noting that in promoting these operations, it's vital 
for USDA to ensure that all plants have well-designed food safety and food 
defense systems and fully understand the Hazard Analysis and Critical Control 
Point (HACCP) regulations to produce safe food. 


[The information follows:] 
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FSIS has developed the following tools to educate small and very small 
plants to help them improve their food safety systems: 

• Some small livestock and poultry producers lack access to USDA-inspected 
slaughter and processing facilities, and they have indicated that mobile 
slaughter units could help fill this void. As a result, FSIS is 
drafting compliance guidelines to assist mobile slaughter units in 
obtaining required grants of inspection. These guidelines are currently 
in the clearance process. FSIS also developed workshop materials on 
mobile slaughter in 2009, and on January 20 and 21, 2010, held two 
mobile slaughter webinars using these materials. Industry and Agency 
experts participated in the webinars, presenting inspection issues 
unique to mobile slaughter units. The webinars were recorded and are 
published at 

http://www.fsis.usda.qov/news & events/Reg Education Videos/index . asp 
and featured from 

http://www.fsis.usda.qov/Small Very Small Plants/index . asp and 
http: //WWW. f sis . usda . qov/Businesses/ index. asp . A CD containing the 
content of the webinars was created and is available by contacting the 
Small Plant Help Desk. 

• On December 1 , 2009, FSIS announced the opening of its new Small Plant 
Help Desk, which provides operators of small and very small meat, 
poultry, and processed egg products establishments direct access to 
knowledgeable staff specialists who can help them find resources and 
information. The toll free number for the Small Plant Help Desk is 1- 
877-374-7435. The email address is Inf oSou r c €0f sis . usda. gov . 

• FSIS developed and presented a workshop on how to obtain a Federal 
grant of inspection in collaboration with USDA Rural Development and 
the State of Washington. Two sessions were held in the summer of 2009 
in Washington and Oregon and 76 people attended to learn about this 
process . 

• FSIS established Cooperative Agreements to provide food safety and food 
defense seminars and educational programs to Spanish-speaking meat, 
poultry, and processed egg products producers. The cooperators include 
New Mexico State University, Pennsylvania State University, and 
University of Puerto Rico-Mayaguez. The projects target the unique 
outreach needs of Spanish-speaking producers of FSIS-regulated 
products . 

• FSIS issued guidance in 2009 to small and very small plants on the 
systematic approach for humane handling. The guidance was posted on 
the FSIS Web site at 

http: //WWW. fsis . usda .qov/pdf /humane handling booklet.pdf and mailed to 
operators, along with a DVD by world-recognized expert in humane 
handling, Dr. Temple Grandin. 

• In 2009, FSIS developed a guide for the import permit process and 
posted it on the FSIS Web site, and also held five outreach workshops 
for importers to explain the import permit process to them. Nearly 280 
operators participated in these sessions to learn about how to comply 
with regulatory guidance on the import permit process. The guide is 
available on the web at http: //origin- 

www. fsis. usda. gov/PDF/Import Permit Guide.pdf , or a printed copy can be 
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obtained by contacting the Small Plant Help Desk. FSIS is in the 
process of translating the guide into Spanish, Vietnamese, and 
Mandarin. 

• FSIS collaborated with primary investigators from the University of 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania State University on a study of small and 
very small plant training needs funded by the Cooperative State 
Research, Education and Extension Service, now known as the National 
Institute of Food and Agriculture. The study was published in the 
summer of 2009 and is posted online at 

http; //foodsafety. psu.edu/future haccp/White%20Paper$ .pdf . 

• FSIS conducted a series of educational webinars on subjects such as HACCP 
plan validation, sanitary dressing procedures, and controlling pathogens 
such as E. coli 0157;H7 and Salmonella. These seminars are recorded and 
posted on the FSIS web site at 

http : //WWW. f sis . usda . qov/news & events/Reg Education Videos/index . asp . 

• FSIS has developed "how to" workshops at locations throughout the 
country on practical subjects such as humane handling, controlling 
pathogens, and developing recall plans conducted by experts in these 
respective fields . 

• FSIS maintains an extensive Web page with resources designed to meet 
the needs of small and very small plants, develops audio podcasts, and 
publishes Small Plant News. This information can be found at 

http; //WWW. fsis. usda. qov/Small Very Small Plants/index. asp . 


PRODUCE SAFETY 


Ms. Kaptur. FDA and USDA recently announced a joint program on produce 
safety. Can you tell us what that all entails? There is an effort among 
small produce farmers in Ohio to establish an Ohio Fresh Produce Marketing 
Agreement that will encompass food safety requirements. Will FDA and USDA 
recognize such an agreement? 


Response. The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) and USDA's 
Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) are working together to achieve the 
goals of enhancing the safety and quality of fresh produce in ways that take 
into account the wide diversity of farming operations. AMS is in the process 
of analyzing hearing record evidence in consideration of a proposal to 
establish a national leafy green marketing agreement for leafy green 
vegetables. Concurrently, FDA is developing proposed produce safety 
regulations. As part of the coordinated effort, the agencies plan to have 
testimony and evidence received from the AMS public hearings held in 
September and October 2010 included in the FDA docket for consideration. AMS 
will continue to consult with FDA as it considers any recommended decision 
concerning a national leafy green marketing agreement. 

In addition, AMS has a staff person on detail to FDA to assist in the 
development of proposed food safety standards. 
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The national leafy green marketing agreement proposal under 
consideration by AMS includes a provision that would provide for coordination 
with existing State programs such as those in California and Arizona, and 
potential programs like Ohio. A final decision will not be made before mid 
to late 2011. 


COUNTRY OP ORIGIN LABELING (COOL) 


Ms. Kaptur. After many years of disagreement, Congress has finally 
given USDA the authority and resources to implement Country of Origin 
Labeling. In previous appropriations bills this committee has providing the 
funding for COOL, could you please update us on implementation of COOL? 


Response. On March 16, 2009, the newly implemented COOL final rule 
took effect requiring retailers to label the country of origin on beef, pork, 
lamb, chicken, goat meat, wild and farm-raised fish and shellfish, perishable 
agricultural commodities, peanuts, pecans, ginseng, and macadamia nuts. 

In May 2009, the Department of Agriculture {USDA) trained employees of 
State agencies who are cooperating with USDA to monitor compliance activities 
by conducting in-store retail reviews on the regulatory and statutory 
requirements. These in-store reviews began in June 2009. Approximately 
37,000 retail establishments are covered by COOL. 

In calendar year 2009, COOL reviews were performed during the final six 
months of the year in 3,871 retail stores where approximately 1.16 million 
item types (e.g., USDA Choice Strip Steak, company branded strip steak, bin 
of tomatoes, package of carrots, Tilapia fillet, etc.) were evaluated. 

Stores with improperly labeled item types must respond to the issues cited 
within 30 days of notification and describe their corrective actions. All 
stores to date have responded appropriately. 

USDA plans to review 12,741 covered retailers as part of the routine 
COOL enforcement activities by mid-year. USDA provided additional training 
to State representatives in February 2010. AMS is also developing a database 
to facilitate the processing of data collected during in-store reviews. 


COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM CASELOAD 


Ms Kaptur. For two years in a row now, the Administration has 
requested robust funding for the Commodity Supplemental Food Program a 
dramatic change from previous administrations. In this year's request the 
administration asked for $177 million for the program. Could you please 
provide the committee with the caseload information? 


Response. We anticipate that the President's Budget request for Fiscal 
Year 2011 for the Commodity Supplemental Food Program will support a national 
total caseload of 604,931 slots, equivalent to the caseload supported 
nationally in 2010. 
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Ms Kaptur. In 2009 the CSFP program is now being expanded into 7 
states including Georgia a state represented by two of my distinguished 
colleagues Mr. Kingston and Mr. Bishop. Could you please give the committee 
the update on how many caseload slots have been allocated to the State of 
Georgia? 


Response. The Fiscal Year 2010 Appropriations Bill provided $5 million 
for new States with approved State Plans but not currently participating— 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Maine, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Utah. The $5 
million supported a combined total of 19,402 caseload slots for the seven new 
CSFP States. The State of Georgia received 2,817 slots, the maximum provided 
to any new CSFP State. These caseload slots were available for use beginning 
January 1, 2010. 


Ms Kaptur. In Toledo, our food banks are short of donations while the 
need continues to skyrocket. In roy district, unemployment ranges from a low 
of nearly 9% to a high of 17% in one of my counties. As the economy suffers, 
food banks are the first line of defense. Programs like CSFP and TEFAP 
provide the most accessible form of food assistance and a lifeline for 
millions that are faced with severe food insecurity. With all the additional 
dollars that this committee has provided to fill the gaps in food stamps, WIC 
and CSFP, these dollars are barely covering the gap of increasing food costs. 
If there will be a supplemental funding request, does the administration have 
any plans to ask for supplemental funding for either CSFP or TEFAP? 


Response. During these tough economic times, it is absolutely vital to 
provide the nutrition assistance to help struggling families put food on the 
table and make ends meet. For this reason, we have acted aggressively to 
provide nutrition assistance and request full funding from Congress for these 
activities. Congress has been a strong partner in these efforts, with the 
passage of additional nutrition assistance benefits in the American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act. In fact, that legislation afforded for approximately 
$80 in additional monthly Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 
benefits for a family of four, resources that support good nutrition and 
stimulate local economies. As part of this commitment, we are continually 
assessing the availability of food resources. At this time, we have no plans 
to submit a supplemental funding request. 

As you know, FY 2010 funding for CSFP supports national caseload 
numbers at a record level. The President's budget request for FY 2011 
maintains caseload at that level. This year, $248 million was provided for 
TEFAP for food purchases and $49.5 million was provided in administrative 
support to States and local agencies. In addition to these funds, an 
additional $60 million for cheese and other dairy products was appropriated 
for TEFAP in FY 2010. I will also continue to direct bonus foods to those 
programs to the extent those resources permit. It is worth noting that while 
USDA is committed to supporting the efforts of local feeding organizations, 
TEFAP provides a relatively small amount of food for the emergency food 
assistance system as a whole? the remainder comes from corporate and private 
donations and food bank purchases. In addition, many . food bank clients may 
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be eligible for SNAP. Helping eligible clients to enroll in SNAP can help 
stretch food bank resources even farther. 


CHILD NUTRITION 


Ms. Kaptur. With Congress, the Administration and the advocacy 
communities attention now focused on Child Nutrition and the pending 
reauthorization, does the agency have any plans for providing federal support 
and the means of expansion to non-profit partners engaged in meeting the 
needs of children during the gap periods that the nutrition programs have 
been unable to accommodate? 


Response. One of my top priorities at USDA is to ensure that ail 
children have access to a safe and nutritious supply of food. The upcoming 
reauthorization of the Child Nutrition and WIC programs is a significant 
opportunity to improve access to nutrition programs, reduce hunger, and 
enhance the nutritional quality of school meals. I recently announced the 
Obama Administration's priorities for this important piece of legislation. 

Not only can we enhance nutrition and reduce hunger with this legislation, we 
can also improve academic achievement, the health of our children, and their 
future productivity. The support of dozens of retired generals and admirals 
from the Armed Services for a robust Child Nutrition Reauthorization bill 
shows that the legislation can even have an impact on our Nation's military 
preparedness. The Obama Administration's request of $10 billion in 
additional funding for these programs is historic and I look forward to 
continuing to work with Congress to pass a strong reauthorization bill this 
year. 


I share your concern about times when USDA's programs may not be 
reaching children as effectively as they can. Working with local 
governments, nonprofit organizations and community groups, we must continue 
to help bridge the nutrition gap when school is out. In my blueprint for the 
reauthorization bill, I have called on Congress to expand After School 
Suppers Program to at-risk kids in all 50 States. This program provides 
extra nutrition assistance to eligible children in 14 States, and there is no 
reason that steps shouldn't be taken to serve the other 140,000 additional 
children who could be made eligible. I 

I am also committed to moving forward using the $85 million included in 
the fiscal year 2010 Agriculture Appropriations Act to test innovative 
methods to improve access to healthy foods during the summer. We are 
currently developing a series of demonstration pilots that use improved 
approaches to increase the number of sponsors and sites serving children 
nutritious snacks and meals after school, on weekends, and during the summer. 
This includes the use of backpack programs, new forms of congregate feeding, 
and new types of program delivery that model approaches used in the WIC and 
SNAP programs. 

I should also mention that on March 5, 2010, USDA and the Department of 
Health and Human Services (DHHS) sent a joint letter to stakeholders letting 
them know about the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) Emergency 
Contingency Fund established by The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 
2009. States can seek 80 percent reimbursement through the fund for costs in 
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a set of areas which are designed to deal with a needy family's specific 
crisis situation or need, and do not extend beyond four months. I am hopeful 
that making organizations aware of this opportunity will encourage 
organizations to operate the summer food service program. 


Ms. Kaptur. As you may be aware, the State Department of Education has 
made a request to USDA to provide a waiver which if granted by the 
administration would allow reimbursement for a weekend backpack program. 

The request would allow Ohio food banks to provide meals eaten on weekends 
and not supervised on site to receive reimbursement through certain USDA 
programs. Could you comment on this waiver proposal or if you are not 
familiar agree to work with us in the coming months? 


Response. I agree that efforts to combat hunger cannot end and should 
not end when the school bell rings on the last day of the school week or the 
school year. More children report going hungry during the summer when we see 
a significant drop in participation in our programs. Working with local 
governments, non-profit organizations, and community groups, USDA roust 
continue to build a bridge across that nutrition gap when school is out. 

I understand Ohio has recently submitted a request to modify the Summer 
Food Service Program to permit year-round service, an increased number of 
meals, and the service of meals off site. I commend the Ohio for exploring 
new models to reduce food insecurity and improve children's nutrition 
status. We will review Ohio's request in light of existing authorities. It 
is important to keep in mind that section 12(1) of the Richard B. Russell 
National School Lunch Act only allows the approval of waivers that will not 
increase the overall cost of the program to the federal government unless the 
additional cost will be paid from non federal funds. 


FARM-TO-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Ms. Kaptur. As the administration finalizes its request for the 
authorizing the child nutrition programs, please comment on your commitment 
to farm to school? 


Response. I am committed to strengthening the link between local 
farmers and school cafeterias. Supporting farm-to-school programs will 
increase the amount of produce available to cafeterias and help support our 
local farmers by establishing regular institutional buyers. Many schools are 
using these farm-to-school programs as an important component of nutrition 
assistance and education. 

On September 15, 2009, I announced a new initiative to better connect 
children to their food and create opportunities for local farmers to provide 
their harvest to schools in their communities as part of USDA' s "Know Your 
Farmer, Know Your Food" initiative. A key objective of the initiative is to 
support local and regional food systems by facilitating linkages between 
schools and local food producers. As part of this initiative, a team of USDA 
Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) and Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) 
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Staff is working with local and state authorities, school districts, farmers 
and community partners to develop mechanisms to (1) assist schools in 
accessing local markets; (2) enable food producers to effectively service 
their local schools; and (3) facilitate communication between interested 
stakeholders. The farm-to-school team will help school districts understand 
and appreciate how they can purchase and serve these local foods. To support 
these activities the fiscal year 2011 President's budget request includes $2 
million for FNS and $0.55 million for AMS. 

I am confident that continuing dialogue with our stakeholders and the 
findings and results of the efforts of the "Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food" 
initiative will provide us with innovative approaches to encourage local 
agricultural purchases and farm-to-school success. 

In addition, in my blueprint for the Child Nutrition Reauthorication 
bill, I have called on Congress to provide funding to support innovative 
f arm-to-cafeteria programs across the country. I hope that this provision is 
included in a strong reauthorization bill that can be passed and signed into 
law this year. 


Ms Kaptur. If you talk to school administrators and other officials 
they will often tell you the biggest barrier to providing local produce in 
schools is the capacity for cooking and preparing foods locally. It is 
crucial that in the child nutrition reauthorization, there are efforts to 
assist schools in developing this local capacity if they want to provide food 
from their communities, what is the administrations perspective on providing 
processing capacity at schools? 


Response. Many schools are not in a position to take full advantage of 
more nutritious food because they do not have the capacity to prepare it. 

The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act provided $100 million for 
equipment grant awards to over 5,000 school districts. Thousands of school 
kitchens benefitted because equipment purchases lent themselves to: 
improving the quality of school foodservice meals that meet the Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans; improving the safety of food served in the school 
meal programs; improving the overall energy efficiency of the school 
foodservice operations; and supporting expanded participation in school meal 
programs- In addition, the 2010 appropriation recently provided $25 million 
for these efforts. I believe one of the priorities in Child Nutrition 
reauthorization efforts should be to continue to look for ways to provide 
resources and help both on the equipment side and on the technical side in 
training of school food service personnel. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Ms. Kaptur. There is a fundamental disconnect between the food and 
education systems in our country. While the department of agriculture thinks 
about food the department of education thinks about education and in many 
school districts, the idea of an integrated nutrition education-feeding 
program is a foreign language. How does the administration intend to break 
this siloing and develop proposals to integrate nutrition education with the 
child nutrition programs? 
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Response. There is no question that innovative thinking and strong 
action are needed to address our diet-related problems, especially among our 
children. The First Lady's Let's Movel Initiative is focused on raising a 
generation of kids to be healthy adults by giving parents the support they 
need to keep their children healthy, improving the quality of food served in 
schools, helping our kids to be more physically active, and making healthy, 
affordable food available in every part of our country. The Child Nutrition 
reauthorization bill forms the legislative centerpiece of the First Lady’s 
campaign and the Administration’s effort to ensure the health of our 
youngsters . 

I agree that every cafeteria ought to double as a classroom - and that 
schools should be challenged to make meals a learning experience. We should 
build on the step taken in the 2004 reauthorization bill to establish school 
wellness policies in every school in this reauthorization cycle by 
strengthening the requirement and raising the standard. Schools should work 
in consultation with parents to develop and implement a strong wellness 
policy centered on healthy eating, nutrition education and physical activity. 

One of USDA' s priorities is to work to ensure that all foods served in 
schools are healthy and nutritious. Foods served in vending machines and the 
a la carte line shouldn’t undermine our efforts to enhance the health of the 
school environment. We also want to make sure that parents and students have 
correct and complete nutritional information about foods being served in 
schools. With better information and simple assessments, parents will know 
what is available in their child's cafeteria and can better assist their 
children in making the right nutritional choices. In addition to 
transparency, we also need to be smarter about how we serve food: Steps as 
simple as putting the fresh fruit in a more prominent place in the cafeteria 
can help kids improve their eating habits. 

And we must strengthen the link between local farmers and school 
cafeterias. Supporting farm-to-school programs will increase the amount of 
produce available to cafeterias and help to support local farmers by 
establishing regular, institutional buyers. Many schools are using 
farm-to-school programs as an important component of nutrition education. 

USDA has begun to deploy farm-to-school teams to help school districts 
understand how they can purchase and serve local foods. We look forward to 
working across the country to strengthen this connection. 


Ms. Kaptur. What new authorities are needed to integrate nutrition and 
education programs? 

Response. I believe that every cafeteria ought to double as a 
classroom; that schools should be challenged to make meals a learning 
experience. That’s why it's important for us to build on the steps we’ve 
taken in the 2004 reauthorization to establish school wellness policies in 
every school, by providing USDA the authority to strengthen requirement and 
raising the standard. I would like to see schools working in consultation 
with parents to implement a strong wellness policy centered on eating 
healthy, nutrition education, and physical activity. I would also like to 
make sure that parents and students have correct and complete nutritional 
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information about foods being served in school must also be part of 
reauthorization. With better information and simple assessments, parents 
will know what is available in their child’s cafeteria and can better assist 
their children in making the right nutritional choices. In addition to 
transparency, we also have to be smarter about how we serve food. Steps as 
simple as putting the fresh fruit in a more prominent area in the cafeteria 
will help improve youngsters' eating habits. 


COORDINATION 


Ms. Kaptur. Mr. Secretary, you have done a great service in directing 
a senior official to begin the effort of closely analyzing the department of 
agriculture to use its authorities to support community based agriculture. 
Gone are the days where the only role of USDA is to support industrial 
agriculture. Our country is demanding more urban, community and local 
agriculture to serve our food. Your budget is littered with numerous 
programs that support the Know Your Farmer Know Your Food Program but it is 
divided into multiple divisions of the agency. Please outline for us the 
major Know your farmer know your food programs in this budget request. 


Response. The Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food (KYF2) initiative is 
intended to strengthen the critical connection between farmers and consumers, 
and to support local and regional food systems. Through this initiative, 

USDA will integrate and emphasize programs and policies that promote locally 
and regionally produced and processed food; foster new opportunities for 
farmers and ranchers; stimulate food- and agriculturally-based community 
economic development/ expand access to affordable fresh and local foods; 
cultivate healthy eating habits, and educated, empowered consumers; and 
demonstrate the connection between food, agriculture, community and the 
environment. While KYF2 is about focusing efforts and priorities within 
existing programs and across agencies, the 2011 budget does include some 
increases in programs that support KYF2. I will provide this information for 
the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Fans to School Te«us: An increase of $2 million for the Food and 
Nutrition Service to support six full-time equivalent staff to 
strengthen the Farm to School Team and $0.55 million for the 
Agricultural Marketing Service to participate in the Farm to School 
Team and increase its technical assistance and certification services 
that facilitate local food purchasing. 

Wholesale, Farmers, and Alternative Market Development Program: An 

increase of about $0.9 million, for the Wholesale, Farmers, and 
Alternative Market Development Program to improve access to local and 
regionally produced foods. 

Federal -State Marketing Improvement Program: An increase of 
$1.3 million for the Federal-State Marketing Improvement program, 
nearly double the 2010 funding level. The new funding would be 
targeted to grants that focus on local food marketing opportunities. 
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Agricultural Research Service Sastern Seaboard Project: An additional 
$1 million for developing local food systems for the urban Eastern 
Seaboard Region- New research will assess the capacity to produce food 
locally that will meet the needs of a large urban population by 
examining the constraints imposed by environmental, economic, social 
and geographic factors. 

Economic Research Service Local Foods Research: An increase of 
$2 million for ERS, to develop data and conduct economic research on 
the access to affordable and nutritious local foods in low-income 
communities . 

Sustainable Agriculture Research and Education (SAKE) Program: An 

increase of $10 million for the creation of a new Federal-State 
Matching Grant SARE Program to assist in the establishment and 
enhancement of State sustainable agriculture research, education and 
extension programs. Additionally, an increase of $0.76 million is 
proposed to support research and extension that will improve soil 
quality and carbon sequestration, save energy and mitigate climate 
change as well as provide education and training for Cooperative 
Extension, the Natural Resources Conservation Service and other 
agriculture professionals. 


KNOW YOUR FARMER, KNOW YOUR FOOD INITIATIVE 


Ms. Kaptur. Are there any plans to provide this committee with a 
summary of the know your farmer know you food programs that you are 
requesting? 

Response. In addition to the information provided above, we would be 
happy to brief your staff on this important initiative. 


Ms. Kaptur. Could you also please provide the committee with a summary 
of the regulatory changes you are seeking under the know your farmer know 
your food program? 

Response. Programs that have been identified as supporting the KYr2 
initiative will operate under existing legislation and regulatory 
authorities. No changes are proposed at this time. 


MS. Kaptur. How will Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food be integrated 
into the child nutrition program? 


Response. Strengthening the link between local farmers and school 
cafeterias remains one of my priorities. I believe supporting farm to school 
efforts will increase the amount of produce available to cafeterias and help 
to support local farmers by establishing regular, institutional buyers. I 
have seen firsthand how many schools are using their farm to school 
activities as an important component of nutrition education. 
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On September 15, 2009, I announced a new initiative to better connect 
children to their food and create opportunities for local farmers to provide 
their harvest to schools in their communities as part of USDA's "Know Your 
Farmer, Know Your Food" initiative. As part of the Know Your Farmer, Know 
Your Food initiative, a team of FNS and AMS staff is working with local and 
state authorities, school districts, farmers and community partners to 
develop mechanisms to {!) assist schools in accessing local markets; (2) 
enable food producers to effectively service their local schools; and (3) 
facilitate communication between interested stakeholders. To support these 
activities the fiscal year 2011 President's budget request includes $2 
million for FNS and $0.55 million for AMS. I expect this effort to provide 
information on innovative approaches to encourage local agricultural 
purchases and Farm to School success. These innovative approaches will be 
shared with school districts through guidance and other means and, as our 
efforts bear fruit, we will evaluate the success of our efforts. 


FIVE PERCENT SET-ASIDE 

Ms. Kaptur. In your budget request, you have asked for the authority 
to provide a 5% set aside for a variety of different agencies for 
nontraditional uses. As we have discussed in this committee for many years, 
the department of agriculture roust step out of its roll in only supporting 
the agriculture of yesterday. For this proposal to be successful there must 
be strong coordination within the various departments to ensure these 
authorities are properly employed. Please outline for the committee how the 
set aside will be administered. 


Response. The Regional Innovation Initiative is designed to support 
economic development efforts in rural America that deliver robust regional 
strategies focused on the region's assets. USDA is particularly interested 
in supporting regional strategies that take advantage of economic 
opportunities in rural America, including involving regional food systems, 
renewable energy, and new jobs related to broadband and rural recreation. 

The 2011 budget includes language that reserves five percent of a 
limited number of programs in Rural Development, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, the Natural Resources Conservation Service, and the Forest Service 
through April 1 to incent communities to engage in strategic regional 
economic planning. Funds would remain in the agencies and would not be 
transferred to any other accounts. Agencies would utilize existing program 
authorities, announcement mechanisms, and award processes. If the funds are 
not used by April 1, they would no longer be reserved and could be utilized 
for regular program activities. 


HEALTHY FOOD FINANCING INITIATIVE 


Ms. Kaptur. Could you please provide more detail related to your 
proposal Healthy Food Financing Initiative? 
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Response. The Healthy Food Financing Initiative will promote a range 
of interventions that expand access to nutritious foods, including developing 
and equipping grocery stores and other small businesses and retailers selling 
healthy food in communities that currently lack these options. Residents of 
these communities, which are sometimes called "food deserts" and are often 
found in economically distressed areas, are typically served by fast food 
restaurants and convenience stores that offer little or no fresh produce. 

Lack of healthy, affordable food options can lead to higher levels of obesity 
and other diet-related diseases, such as diabetes, heart disease, and cancer. 

Through the Healthy Food Financing Initiative and by engaging with the 
private sector, the Administration will work to eliminate food deserts across 
the country within seven years. With the first year of funding, the 
Administration's initiative will leverage enough investments to begin 
expanding healthy foods options into as many as one-fifth of the Nation's 
food deserts and create thousands of jobs in urban and rural communities 
across the Nation. 

USDA' s proposed 2011 budget includes a funding level of $50 million 
that will support more than $150 million in public and private investments in 
the form of loans, grants, promotion, and other programs designed to create 
healthy food options in food deserts across the country. Of that: 

• $35 million in FY 2011 discretionary funding is to remain available 
until September 30, 2012 for the Secretary to use for financial and 
technical assistance. 

• $15 million in funds shall be made available for technical or financial 
assistance and shall come from a set aside of up to 10 percent of the 
funds made available through programs outlined in the budget request. 

Of the $50 million requested for USDA's component of the Healthy Food 
Financing Initiative, $15 million would be made available for technical or 
financial assistance and would come from a list of relevant programs outlined 
in the budget request. These funds would remain in the respective agencies 
and within the designated programs and would not be transferred to any other 
account. The program dollars set aside for the HFFI would be used to support 
strategies for addressing healthy food needs in communities that lack these 
options. 

HFFI projects may require a combination of grants, loans and/or 
technical assistance, so this effort will require close coordination among 
USDA agencies to ensure that dollars are leveraged and used wisely. 
Coordination will occur throughout the process of announcing and selecting 
projects and where appropriate may include the use of consolidated 
solicitation and application processes to ensure the most worthy projects are 
identified and funded. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service, Rural Development, and the Office 
of the Secretary will work together to ensure that expertise within USDA is 
appropriately leveraged. AMS has considerable knowledge and expertise 
enhancing food access for low income populations and improving retail market 
access for small and mid-sized producers. Rural Development has significant 
expertise funding and supporting infrastructure development for purposes of 
economic development. 
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Together, the two agencies, working in concert with the Office of the 
Secretary, will make funding available to provide: 

• technical assistance to grantees to help them with facility design, and 
distribution logistics, and food marketing; 

• grants, loans, and loan guarantees in support of business and 
infrastructure development and investment, and; 

• administrative support of HFFI and project evaluation. 


Ms. Kaptur. Please outline for this committee the department of 
agriculture's activities compared to the Department of Treasury. 


Response. Through the joint initiative, which was included in the 
President’s Budget for 2011, Treasury, DSDA, and HHS would make available 
more than $400 million in financial and technical assistance to community 
development financial institutions, other nonprofits, and businesses with 
sound strategies for addressing the healthy food needs of communities. The 
initiative will make available a mix of federal tax credits, below-market 
rate loans, loan guarantees, and grants to attract private sector capital 
that will more than double the total investment. Federal funds will support 
projects ranging from the construction or expansion of a grocery store to 
smaller-scale interventions such as placing refrigerated units stocked with 
fresh produce in convenience stores. 

Each of the three agencies brings a particular expertise and set of 
resources to the Healthy Food Financing Initiative. Specifically: 

• The Department of Agriculture specializes in improving access to 
healthy foods through nutrition assistance programs, creating business 
opportunities for America's farmers, and promoting economic development 
in rural areas. USDA's proposed funding level of $50 million will 
support more than $150 million in public and private investments in the 
form of loans, grants, promotion, and other programs that can provide 
financial and technical assistance to enhance access to healthy foods 
in under-served communities, expand demand and retail outlets for farm 
products, and increase the availability of locally and regionally 
produced foods. USDA has a solid track record of supporting successful 
farmers markets, and has also invested in grocery stores and creating 
agricultural supply chains for them, such as in the People's Grocery 
project in Oakland, CA. 

• The Treasury Department will support private sector financing of 
healthy foods options in distressed urban and rural communities. 

Through the New Markets Tax Credit (NMTC) and financial assistance to 
Treasury-certified community development financial institutions 
(CDFIs), Treasury has a proven track record in expanding access to 
nutritious foods by catalyzing private sector investment. The Healthy 
Food Financing Initiative builds on that track record, with 

$250 million in authority for the NMTC and $25 million for financial 
assistance to CDFIs devoted to helping finance healthy food options. 
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• The Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) specializes in 

community-based efforts to improve the economic and physical health of 
people in distressed areas. HHS will dedicate up to $20 million in 
Community Economic Development program funds to the Healthy Food 
Financing Initiative. Through the CED program, HHS will award 
competitive grants to Community Development Corporations to support 
projects that finance grocery stores, farmers markets, and other 
sources of fresh nutritious food. These projects will serve the dual 
purposes of facilitating access to healthy food options while creating 
job and business development opportunities in low-income communities, 
particularly since grocery stores often serve as anchor institutions in 
commercial centers , 


Ms. Kaptur. My understanding is that this proposal is separate from 
the $1 billion national proposal outlined out of Philadelphia. How does this 
proposal differ from the proposal by the food trust? 


Response. The Healthy Food Financing Initiative (HFFI) is designed for 
maximum flexibility to address the individual needs of specific areas that 
lack access to healthy food, using a wide variety of financing, tax incentive 
and other assistance options. It is anticipated that there will be 
differences in applications across states and between rural and urban areas. 
The basic concepts are similar to those employed in the State of Pennsylvania 
and advocated as a model for a national program. However, HFFI is a 
collaborative effort among USDA, HHS and the Treasury. Collaboration could 
extend to any state with programs that could be utilized, but is not simply 
an extension of the one that exists within the State of Pennsylvania. 


ENERGY PROGRAMS 

Ms. Kaptur. Historically, the Department of Agriculture has ignored 
all types of high value agricultural production if they are located near 
urban areas. As we have discussed before, Greenhouse and Nursery producers 
are excluded from a variety of farm programs because they are located in the 
city. USDA has recognized that the Section 9007 or REAP program must cover 
agricultural producers even if they are located near urban counties for the 
premiere USDA bio-energy program and has announced the intention to allow 
eligibility for these producers in FY 2010 but has delayed project funding 
for REAP in 2010. It is important that the USDA release project funding 
notices for the Rural Energy for America Program for 2010 soon - during the 
winter months when many agricultural producers have the time to work on their 
clean energy projects and applications. This notice has not yet been 
released. When will USDA release the notice for REAP? 


Response. I anticipate the REAP Notice of Funding Availability for 
2010 will be published in the Federal Register this spring. 


Ms. Kaptur. Does the Department of Agriculture still intend to end the 
bias against non-rural agricultural producers in the Rural Energy for America 
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Program as directed to do so in the FY 2010 Agriculture Appropriations house 
report? 


Response. USDA is considering this as change along with other changes. 
It is anticipated that this proposed rule will potentially be published later 
this year. 


EMERALD ASH BORER 


Ms. Kaptur. Funding for the emerald ash borer is provided in two 
separate appropriations bills, the Agriculture & Interior appropriations. 
While this committee has fully funded the containment of this bug through 
APHIS, the interior appropriations committee has begun providing funds to 
assist communities to replenish their communities' urban forests. In the FY 
2010 Interior appropriations bill, the committee directed the secretary to 
consider using emergency authorities to assist our communities in dealing 
with this issue. What has the administration's response been to this 
directive? 


Response. The Administration reviewed several authorities, including 
those related to the use of Commodity Credit Corporation funds for control of 
emerald ash borer (EAB). This statute is specific to the arrest, control, 
eradication, or prevention of the spread of insects, but does not include 
urban tree debris removal or replanting in the aftermath of a disease 
outbreak as a stand-alone activity. However, as part of larger eradication 
efforts, the Forest Service received CCC funding from APHIS from 2002 through 
2007 to support the replacement of trees that had been ordered removed from 
public places. Since the EAB program shifted focus from eradication to 
containment in 2008, tree removal treatments have been used infrequently, 
therefore fewer resources have been directed toward replanting. 


Ms. Kaptur. What actions has the Natural Resources Conservation 
Service been in assisting communities recover from this devastating scourge? 


Response. NRCS is cooperating with USDA's Forest Service, State 
forestry agencies, and other partners to provide technical and financial 
assistance to rural forest landowners and to distribute technical Emerald ash 
borer (EAB) information to communities through local field offices. This 
assistance is being delivered in States that currently have EAB infestations 
and surrounding States that have not identified any EAB occurrences. 

Technical and financial assistance is being delivered through the 
Environmental Quality Incentives Program and technical assistance through the 
Conservation Technical Assistance Program. NRCS can provide assistance to 
landowners with tree planting, forest stand improvement, and other 
conservation practices. NRCS is collecting ash seed through the national 
Plant Materials Program. Staff and volunteers are discussing emerald ash 
borer issues and seed collection with many groups and Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts . 
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Outreach activities have included news releases, blogs, posters in 
field offices, information meetings, and Web pages with EAB resources for 
landowners (e.g.. New York: 

http: / /www.ny.nrcs . usda . gov/technical/ni species/animals /eab.html , and Ohio: 
http://www.oh.nrcs.u5da.gov/technical/ash seed.html ) . 


Ms. Kaptur. What other authorities does USDA have in assisting 
communities recover from the emerald ash borer? 


Response. The Forest Service has several State and Private Forestry 
programs that help communities deal with tree health in our cities and towns 
forests. For example, the Urban and Community Forestry program, is 
authorized to provide financial, technical and related assistance to states 
to work with local governments to plant, protect and maintain trees in urban 
areas. Through competitive matching grants and other funding mechanisms, 
communities in some cases can work with state forestry agencies to remove 
dead trees and obtain or make trees available for replanting. 

Several Resource Conservation and Development Councils (RC&D) , run by 
the Natural Resources Conservation Service, have provided innovative programs 
to assist with utilization of EAB-impacted ash trees. For example, the Town 
and Country RC&D in Jefferson, WI sponsored a workshop for municipal 
managers, foresters, and arborists seeking solutions to the emerging threat 
of emerald ash borer. The Southeast Michigan RC&D in Ann Arbor, MI has 
initiated an Ash Utilization Options Project. Through demonstration projects 
and outreach efforts, the RC&D Council is helping communities and businesses 
to develop value-added products from urban trees removed due to the emerald 
ash borer and other causes ( http; //semircd.org/ash/index. php ) . 


Ms. Kaptur. Please briefly comment on other efforts to develop emerald 
ash borer resistant trees or natural predators to this invasive bug? 


Response. The emerald ash borer (EAB) is a serious invasive pest that 
has killed tens of millions of ash trees in both managed and natural forests 
throughout the Midwestern and northeastern United States since its discovery 
in 2002 in Michigan and Ontario. As of December 2009, EAB has spread to 13 
U.S. states, and Ontario and Quebec in Canada. Regulatory efforts via early 
detection, quarantine, and removal of infested ash trees have had negligible 
success in containing its spread. Chemical control cannot be used to protect 
native ashes in forest ecosystems because of its prohibitive cost and 
potential negative impacts on the environment. Thus, the Department has 
focused on development of biological control approaches to reduce populations 
of this pest without adverse effects on the environment. I will have ARS 
provide more specifics for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

ARS is not currently conducting research to develop ash trees with 
inherent resistance to emerald ash borer. However, during the past 2 years, 
ARS scientists in Newark, Delaware, have discovered several species of EAB 
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natural enemies (tiny parasitic wasps) from the region of northeastern Asia 
(China, Korea, and the Russian Far East) where the pest originated, and 
additional natural enemies in recently invaded areas of North America. One of 
the most promising natural enemies has been introduced into quarantine from 
China, shown to be safe to non-target insects in the United States, reared in 
large numbers, and released at several sites in Michigan and Maryland in 
2009 . 


In collaboration with the U.S. Forest Service, the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service (APHIS), and the Maryland Department of 
Agriculture, two other previously introduced species of parasitic wasps were 
also released in these states. As of fall 2009, two of the introduced natural 
enemies were successfully recovered in Michigan. This was the first recovery 
of introduced natural enemies of EAB in North America, and demonstrates the 
potential for controlling this invasive pest with introduced natural enemies. 

ARS scientists in Peoria, Illinois, working with APHIS, are identifying 
attractants for the parasitic wasps of EAB. These attractants can be used to 
monitor the establishment and dispersal of the introduced natural enemies. 

ARS scientists also identified one accidentally introduced parasitic 
wasp and a number of native North American parasitic wasps that attack EAB in 
addition to their natural hosts. These findings are noteworthy because two 
species had not been found in EAB-infested zones previously studied. This 
suggests that these natural enemies may also be important in suppressing 
populations of EAB in North America. 

ARS scientists at Newark will continue to search for new natural 
enemies of EAB for potential use in biological control programs against this 
invasive pest, study the impact of these native and introduced natural 
enemies on EAB populations, and develop effective mass-rearing technologies 
for these natural enemies to support the large-scale use of biological 
control agents against the pest. In support of this effort, the ARS Sino- 
American Biological Control Laboratory in China has reared these natural 
enemies and searched for additional natural enemies. Additionally, ARS 
scientists in Ithaca, New York, working in collaboration with the U.S. Forest 
Service, Michigan State University, and Cornell University, have shown that a 
commercially available fungus-based biopesticide is effective against adult 
EAB. Scientists are studying ways that fungal sprays can be incorporated 
into managing beetle infestations on larger, high-value trees. In this 
biological control approach, infected beetles can spread the fungus from 
areas where applications are made. The scientists have found that naturally- 
occurring fungal strains also cause infection of EAB. 

Scientists at ARS in Ithaca discovered the first infestation of emerald 
ash borer in New York. They are collaborating with scientists at ARS Newark, 
U.S. Forest Service at East Lansing, Cornell University, the State University 
of New York at Syracuse, and the New York Department of Environmental 
Conservation to develop and implement a plan to incorporate the introduction 
of biological control agents with the state's response to the borer 
infestation discovered in 2009. 

Related to this, ARS scientists in Beltsviile, Maryland, and Peoria, 
Illinois, working with APHIS, are improving baits for attracting male and 
female EAB adults. EAB is difficult to detect and adults disperse before 
infestation is detected. Two natural oil distillates that are similar to 
volatile chemicals produced by bark-damaged trees can be used to bait traps, 
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but are more attractive and effective if improved by the addition of 
volatile-related compounds. However, these related compounds are very 
difficult to synthesize. Once ARS researchers develop a method for efficient 
synthesis of these attractant chemicals, they will be employed in lure traps 
of various designs. These systems will be used to more effectively detect EAB 
and, potentially, to lure beetles to disperse insect pathogens for biological 
control of the beetle. 

In addition to natural oil distillates, ARS scientists in Peoria, 
Illinois, are also working on the pheromone (s) of EAB, which could be used as 
additional attractants for the adult beetles. 

Biological control also depends on accurate identification of the pest 
species. With support from the State Department, ARS researchers in 
Beltsville, in collaboration with the ARS laboratory in China, the U.S. 

Forest Service, and the Russian Academy of Science, will be conducting 
research to aid in the identification of EAB and related species of wood- 
boring beetles. The Beltsville laboratory also conducts critical research on 
identifying biological control parasites for the EAB. 

As previously stated, ARS is not currently conducting research to 
develop ash trees with inherent resistance to emerald ash borer. Nonetheless, 
ARS researchers from Ames, Iowa, and Washington, D.C., are acquiring and 
conserving seeds of ash species native to the United States that can be 
incorporated into ash tree breeding programs and that can help prevent ash 
extinction in the United States. These collections are safeguarded in USDA 
ARS National Plant Germplasro System (NPGS) genebanks in Ames, Iowa, and Ft. 
Collins, Colorado, ARS researchers also are developing new methods for 
storing ash budwood under ultra-low temperature genebank storage conditions. 
In the near future, ARS researchers in Washington, D.C., will analyze the 
genetic relationships among ashes from the United States and elsewhere. 
Researchers at the Ohio State University, Columbus, have demonstrated that 
some Asian ash species {e.g., Manchurian ash) are more resistant to EAB than 
are North American ashes, and are determining the mechanisms of resistance. 
Also, the ARS is funding collaborative research with the Morton Arboretum 
{near Chicago, Illinois) to evaluate other ash species from Europe and Asia 
for inherent resistance to EAB. This genetic information, plus the ash seeds 
in NPGS genebanks, will be valuable tools for re-introducing ash trees into 
U.S. forests and urban areas, and for breeding new ash varieties with desired 
growth traits, adaptation to U.S. climates, and resistance to the EAB. 


VALUE ADDED PRODUCER GRANTS 

Ms. Kaptur. The USDA Request for the Value-Added Producer Grant 
Program (VAPG) is for level funding. I am glad to see there is continued 
support for this important economic development tool, though would like to 
find ways to increase its funding level back up toward its previous farm bill 
level. I assume you will be announcing the awards for the 2010 competition 
soon. I am concerned, however, that the 2010 Notice of Funding Availability 
has not been issued yet. What are your current plans and timeline for 
getting the new NOFA out the door? We need these funds out in rural and 
urban communities supporting the creation of new businesses and creating new 
jobs. I trust there will not be further delay. 
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Response. It is possible that applications for the 2010 funding could 
be solicited this year and awards made in early 2011. 


Ms. Kaptur. Also, I am aware there were problems with the 2010 NOFA 
with respect to at least two issues. For awards under the beginning farmer 
funding set-aside, farm coops and businesses were required to be composed of 
100 percent beginning farmers. 

Is the Department aware of many farm coops or farm businesses other 
than single proprietorships that are made up entirely of new farmers? I would 
be surprised if there were any, but certainly there cannot be many. 


Response. USDA does not have data on the number of farm coops or farm 
businesses that are composed of 100 percent of beginning farmers. However, 
the 2009 NOFA required that applicants who applied for the 10 percent 
reservation of funds or scoring points for beginning and socially 
disadvantaged to farmers and ranchers submit documentation. Both the 
definition of "Beginning Farmer or Rancher" and that of "Socially 
Disadvantaged Farmer or Rancher" are consistent with those used by the Farm 
Service Agency (FSA) for its farm credit programs. The definition of 
"Socially Disadvantaged Farmer of Rancher" refers to a 51 percent ownership 
requirement. The 2008 Farm Bill requires that the definition of Beginning 
Farmer or Rancher" have the same meaning as that used by FSA. 


Ms. Kaptur. What possible rationale was there for the 100 percent 
requirement? 


Response. The 100 percent requirements of the 2009 NOFA relate to the 
category for which the applicant may apply, not to basic eligibility. For 
example, a farmer of rancher cooperative was required to apply as a farmer or 
rancher cooperative. Cooperatives that are 100 percent owned and controlled 
by agricultural harvesters were required to apply as an independent 
producer. Cooperatives that are not 100 percent owned and controlled by 
farmers and ranchers or agricultural harvesters could still apply as 
majority-controlled producer based business ventures. Of the 320 eligible 
applications received under the 2009 NOFA, 55 or 17 percent applied as 
Beginning Farmers or Ranchers, all as Independent Producers with the 
exception of one co-op. This represents applications aggregating to 
$5.1 million. Further, there are 32 applicants that identified themselves as 
small socially disadvantaged for an additional aggregate amount of 
$5 million (only 2 applicants identified themselves in both categories) . 

Given that $18 million was appropriated for the VAPG program, approximately 
$1.8 million will be available for beginning and socially disadvantaged 
farmers and ranchers under the 10 percent reserve. Once the reserve amount 
is awarded, the remaining applicants will be considered for regular funding 
based on descending order of scores, until all funds are exhausted. 
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Ms. Kaptur. Will a more appropriate, common, sense standard be set in 
the 2011 NOFA to measure whether a particular VAPG project substantially 
includes beginning farmers? 


Response. These are issues that are being addressed in the development 
of potential new regulations for the program. 


Ms. Kaptur. I am also aware that farmers submitting VAPG proposals 
were told they were not allowed to provide in-kind matching support by 
participating in developing of their business plans. While assistance from 
third parties can be quite helpful, farmer participation and ownership of 
their own business plan would seem to be incredibly important to the ultimate 
success of the value-added enterprise. Does the Department intend to fix 
this problem in the new NOFA? 


Response. This issue is being considered in the potential regulation 
being developed for the program and reflected in subsequent NOFAs. 


RURAL MICROENTREPRENEUR ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (RMAP) 


Ms, Kaptur. USDA announced it would issue the Final Rule and NOFA for 
the Rural Microentrepreneur Assistance Program (ElMAP) at the beginning of 
January 2010 but has not published either yet. There is now $13 million in 
2009 and 2010 dollars waiting to be made as grants and loans for very small 
rural businesses. This is an important part of any rural jobs initiative. 
What is the anticipated date for publishing the rule and NOFA? 


Response. We anticipate that an interim rule will be published late in 
the spring and that the NOFA will follow shortly thereafter. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. JACKSON, JR. 

YOGURT AS A DAIRY OPTION FOR WIC 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I would like to applaud you for the 
expansions the USDA has made in the Women, Infants and Children (WIC) Program 
to improve access to fruits, vegetables and whole grains to program 
participants as recommended by the National Academies Institute of Medicine 
(lOM) Study. 

The lOM study also included the recommendation that yogurt be included 
as a dairy option for women and children participating in the program, which 
the USDA has not yet implemented. 

Mr. Secretary, would you please explain the USDA's decision with 
regards to yogurt and will you consider the Inclusion of yogurt as a possible 
dairy option in the WIC program in the coming years? 


Response. On December 6, 2007, an interim rule revising the WIC food 
package was published in the Federal Register. The revisions align the WIC 
food packages with the 2005 Dietary Guidelines for Americans and infant 
feeding practice guidelines of the American Academy of Pediatrics. As you 
note, the interim rule revisions largely reflect recommendations made by the 
Institute of Medicine (lOM) of the National Academies in its report, "WIC 
Food Packages: Time for a Change," with certain cost containment and 
administrative modifications found necessary by the Department to ensure cost 
neutrality. Cost neutrality is important to ensure the program's ability to 
serve the greatest number of eligible women, infants, and children. 

While the lOM recommended adding yogurt to the WIC food packages as milk 
substitute for children and women, to maintain cost neutrality, the interim 
rule did not include yogurt. The cost is prohibitive, $413.9 million over 5 
years, and we determined WIC participants can receive the calcium provided by 
yogurt through other foods authorized in the revised WIC food packages. 

In the interim rule, we specifically solicited comments from State 
agencies about the extent to which WIC participants would benefit from the 
addition of yogurt, and whether that addition would be achieved in a cost- 
effective way. In particular, comments were sought on the impact of adding 
yogurt for women. We also solicited comments as to the feasibility of rebate 
agreements between yogurt manufacturers and individual States, so that yogurt 
could be provided to specific participant groups in the WIC Program while 
maintaining cost-neutrality. State agencies have all implemented the new 
food package changes. The interim rule comment period ended on February 1, 
2010. We are currently analyzing the comments and will issue a final rule as 
expeditiously as possible. 


HEALTHY FOOD FINANCING INITIATIVE 


Mr. Jackson. Millions of Americans in low-income, urban and rural 
communities, like in parts of my Congressional district, live in economically 
depressed "food deserts" where residents are reliant on fast food. 
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convenience stores and liquor stores for their groceries. High-fat, high- 
sugar processed foods are abundant in these communities, while grocery stores 
and healthy food options are out of reach to so many. 

The $400 million Healthy Food Financing Initiative, proposed by the 
Administration, seems like a model program which will expand access to 
nutritious foods through grocery stores and healthy food retailers. 

How will the Healthy Food Financing Initiative affect predominantly low 
income, urban communities, like my district? 


Response. The Healthy Food Financing Initiative will promote a range on 
interventions that expand access to nutritious foods, including developing 
and equipping grocery stores and other small businesses and retailers selling 
healthy food in communities that currently lack these options. Residents of 
these communities, which are sometimes called "food deserts" and are often 
found in economically distressed areas, are typically served by fast food 
restaurants and convenience stores that offer little or no fresh produce. 

Lack of healthy, affordable food options can lead to higher levels of obesity 
and other diet-related diseases, such as diabetes, heart disease, and cancer. 

Through the Healthy Food Financing Initiative and by engaging with the 
private sector, the Administration will work to eliminate food deserts across 
the country within seven years. With the first year of funding, the 
Administration's initiative will leverage enough investments to begin 
expanding healthy foods options into as many as one-fifth of the Nation's 
food deserts and create thousands of jobs in urban and rural communities 
across the Nation, 

To help community leaders identify the food deserts in their area, USDA 
recently launched a Food Environment Atlas (www.ers.usda.gov/FoodAtlas/) , 

This new online tool allows for the identification of counties where, for 
example, more than 40 percent of the residents have low incomes and live more 
than one mile from a grocery store. Nationwide, (JSDA estimates that 

23.5 million people, including 6.5 million children, live in low-income areas 
that are more than a mile from a supermarket. Of the 23.5 million, 

11.5 million are low-income individuals in households with incomes at or 
below 200 percent of the poverty line. Of the 2,3 million people living in 
low-income rural areas that are more than 10 miles from a supermarket, 

1.1 million are low-income. 

The initiative will enhance access to healthy and affordable choices in 
struggling urban and rural communities, create jobs and economic development, 
and establish market opportunities for fanners and ranchers. 

Effective local programs have shown that well-targeted financial and 
technical assistance can create viable businesses that provide healthier 
options in communities that lack access to healthy foods. These investments 
not only improve food options, but also create jobs, help revitalize 
distressed communities, and, importantly, open up new markets for farmers to 
sell their products, which can provide an economic boost to rural America. By 
better connecting producers and consumers, a stronger connection can be built 
between cities and rural parts of the country and help create new 
opportunities for farmers and ranchers. This initiative is part of a broader 
commitment to promoting economic recovery, including support for small 
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businesses and job creation. It is also part of the Administration's efforts 
to revitalize neighborhoods and communities by employing place-based 
approaches — strategies that target the prosperity, equity, sustainability and 
livability of places. 
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QUESTIC»«S SUBMITTED BY MR. OBEY 

LOCAL FOOD PURCHASES 


Mr. Obey. Recently, a reporter in my district set out to unravel the 
food chain for commodity food purchases of "processed beef" for the school 
lunch program. They wanted to find out if the federal government was feeding 
the children in their community "processed beef" - meaning beef trim 
sanitized with ammonia. 

He talked to the local school, which said to talk to the state. The 
state said to talk to the companies. The companies said to talk to USDA. 

USDA said to talk to the companies. In essence, no one would answer the 
question. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS), which purchases beef products 
for the school lunch program, says that AMS does not require any special 
labeling when this processed beef is used in AMS-purchased ground beef. 

It seems that nobody but the supplier knows what is in the "processed 
beef", not AMS, the State, the local school, or the parents of the children 
eating this beef. 

AMS did point out that schools are not required to order AMS-purchased 
commodity beef and can instead use the cash reimbursement they receive from 
USDA to purchase beef products. 

Unfortunately, there is a major flaw in this option. Because the 
suppliers use "processed beef" and provide the beef in bulk to the federal 
government, schools cannot afford "not" to buy the AMS purchased beef. They 
will pay a much higher price for beef bought on their own. 

I realize you have initiatives that will help farmers to supply 
directly to local school systems but how will any of these initiatives solve 
the price disparity issue on ground beef for these local schools? 


Response. USDA's local food initiatives are focused on increasing 
access to nutritional food, supporting local and regional food systems, 
enhancing the link between consumers and farmers and ranchers, and expanding 
income opportunities for small and mid-size operations. The USDA Farm to 
School team is reviewing procurement issues related to local foods for 
schools, including costs and distribution issues. We are looking at how we 
can establish programs that could assist schools in making purchases of local 
products . 

To address your concerns about food safety, I want to assure you that 
this is one of my top priorities and that we are committed to a 
comprehensive, coordinated approach for the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) that focuses on prevention. First, only beef that has successfully 
completed the inspection requirements by the Food Safety and Inspection 
Service is eligible to enter into the NSLP. Furthermore, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service (AMS) imposes strict requirements on food purchased by USDA 
for the NSLP to ensure that the food served to our children is safe, such as 
routine testing of ail ground beef products for pathogens before any product 
is delivered. In addition, all school cafeterias are required to be 
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inspected at least twice per year and to have a Hazard Analysis and Critical 
Control Point (HACCP) plan in place. During recalls, USDA works aggressively 
with State and local partners to alert them of public health risks. But, we 
can always do a better job and we are committed to continuous review and 
improvement of our processes. I recently directed the Agriculture Marketing 
Service, Farm Service Agency, Agriculture Research Service, Food Safety and 
Inspection Service, and Food and Nutrition Service to work together to 
enhance school food safety. Steps are already being taken to review the 
program protocols, including a National Academies of Science review, to 
enhance recall notices, and to establish a School Food Safety Center of 
Excellence . 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. EMERSON 

DEREGULATION OF BIOTECH PRODUCTS 


Ms. Emerson. What is USDA doing to defend the lawsuits on deregulation 
of biotech products, specifically Roundup Ready alfalfa and Roundup Ready 
sugar beets? 


Response. Federal courts have issued decisions in the cases concerning 
Roundup Ready (RR) alfalfa and Roundup Ready (RR) sugar beets. I have asked 
APHIS to provide information for the record. 

[The information follows:} 

In the alfalfa case (Geertson Seed Farms, Inc., et.al. v. Mike Johanns, 
et. al.), APHIS is complying with the court's final judgment that an 
environmental impact statement (EIS) be prepared. Intervenors, including 
Monsanto, requested a Supreme Court review of certain other aspects of the 
court's decision. The Supreme Court granted the request for review. The 
issues to be reviewed by the Court involve the scope of the injunction issued 
by the district court pending completion of the EIS. USDA assisted the 
Department of Justice in the preparation of the government's brief to the 
Supreme Court, which was filed the first week in March. Oral argument before 
the Supreme Court is scheduled for April 27, 2010. USDA will be represented 
by the Solicitor General's Office of the Department of Justice at oral 
argument . 

In the RR sugar beets litigation (Center for Food Safety, et. al. v. 
Thomas J. Vilsack, et. al.), the district court has determined that APHIS did 
not adequately document the potential environmental impacts of RR sugar 
beets. A final judgment has not yet been entered. The litigation continues 
in the district court as the court considers what remedies are appropriate 
based upon the court's finding that APHIS had not adequately complied with 
NEPA requirements. A preliminary hearing on potential remedies was held on 
March 5, 2010. Further proceedings in the remedies phase of the case are 
currently scheduled for June, 2010. The district court granted permission for 
Monsanto and affected sugar beet processors and growers to participate as 
intervenors in the remedies phase of this case. 


PIGFORD - LATE FILER PETITIONS 


Mrs. Emerson. Last Friday, USDA announced funding for the settlement 
of the late filer petitions in the Pig ford. Case. During the last settlement 
USDA detailed hundreds of Farm Service Agency credit specialists from across 
the country to Washington for weeks at a time to compile the cases for the 
original settlement. Will USDA work to address late filer settlement claims 
in a manner that does not hamper the FSA's ability to deliver credit services 
to producers? 
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Response. USDA recognized that the Farm Service Agency (FSA) lacks the 
staffing resources to play a significant role in implementing a large 
settlement of the late filer petitions in the Pigford Case and worked with 
the Department of Justice to ensure that implementation of the settlement 
would not require a major commitment of staff resources. Implementation of 
the proposed settlement assigns a minimal role to FSA and little or no impact 
on FSA field staff is expected. 


BIOENERGY FOR ADVANCED BIOFUELS 


Ms. Emerson. This fall# the Department of Agriculture decided to limit 
the participation in the Section 9005, Bioenergy Program for Advanced 
Biofuels to companies with at least 51% US ownership. This decision denied 
American workers the opportunity to benefit from a program designed to 
increase domestic biofuels production. This decision denied American farmers 
the opportunity to sell increased commodities in a local market. And this 
decision decreased the production of domestic biofuels. 

Is there a way, administratively, to correct this inequity - to 
providing a foreign company hiring American workers, and purchasing American 
commodities - access to the Section 9005 program? Because as I understand 
the decision, Congress did not limit participation to domestic companies, and 
that the Administration could have implemented this program according to 
Commodity Credit Corporation regulations, which is where the funding 
originates, in a manner that would allow foreign participation; but instead 
chose to follow Rural Development regulations which limit foreign 
participation? 


Response. The Department made an administrative decision to limit 
eligibility under the 2009 NOFA to entities that were at least 51 percent 
American owned. The 2008 Farm Bill did not statutorily direct this 
requirement. The reason it was included in the NOFA issued for the 2009 
funding is that it has been a long standing policy for operating the Business 
and Industry program. Rural Development will be conducting notice and 
comment rulemaking on the implementation of Title 9 programs. The Department 
expects to receive comments on this issue during that process. Regulations 
for the program are still under development. 
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PHYLLIS K. FONG, INSPECTOR GENERAL, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Ms. DeLauro Opening Remarks 

Ms. DeLauro. The hearing is called to order. Good morning. 

First let me welcome our speaker today, Phyllis Fong, the Inspec- 
tor General of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. As you all 
know, Ms. Fong is the senior official responsible for audits, evalua- 
tions, investigations, and law enforcement efforts relating to the 
USDA’s programs and operations, and really the go-to official for 
dealing with questions of waste and fraud at the Agency. 

As such, today counts among more of the more important hear- 
ings held by this subcommittee. And I want to say “thank you” to 
you, Ms. Fong, for being with us today, and providing the testi- 
mony. And I am going to leave it to when you begin your testimony 
to introduce your fellow panelists. 

Overall, it seems like OIG is doing a very good job of monitoring 
the expansive program areas at the USDA. 

Since the start of Fiscal Year 2009, the USDA IG has issued 
nearly 80 audit reports on topics including the ARRA Oversight, 
the Economic Recovery Program Oversight, Food Safety, Organic 
Products, Animal Fighting, Public Safety, and the integrity of nu- 
merous payment and loan programs. 

We here on the Subcommittee rely heavily on these IG reports 
in an effort to evaluate the successes and the shortcomings of 
USDA programs. 

Some of your findings over the past year have been eye-opening, 
to say the least. According to your reports, USDA is falling short 
in how it carries out a range of programs, including producer eligi- 
bility for financial support, the organic program, and perhaps most 
troubling, one of USDA’s most solemn responsibilities, that’s food 
safety. 

On this latter front, IG reports have questioned the integrity of 
our food safety enforcement, and even the very system we use to 
evaluate the success of food recall. 

In addition, some longstanding problems, such as residues of pes- 
ticides, heavy metals, and antibiotics in our meat continue to 
plague our public health and safety. 

And OIG has found that there is an across-the-board need to im- 
prove program administration, and a particular problem of coordi- 
nation involving multi-agency initiatives. 

(145) 
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So I hope that today we can walk through some of your findings, 
talk about ways to ensure the OIG’s valuable recommendations are 
integrated into USDA operations. Implementation of your rec- 
ommendations is as important as the studies themselves. And the 
Department must work hard to ensure that any systemic problems 
afflicting the Department are addressed. 

At a time of fiscal constraint, when we are working overtime to 
ensure that every penny in this coming budget is well spent, the 
last thing we want is to have you take the time and the effort to 
produce these reports, and then to have your recommendations and 
findings collect dust on a shelf somewhere, while faulty programs 
continue. 

With that in mind, I wanted to mention the staffing situation at 
OIG. The Fiscal Year 2011 budget before us proposes an appropria- 
tion of $90.3 million for OIG, a 1.8 percent increase, or $1.6 million 
increase over last year’s level. 

While the number of full-time equivalents at OIG will remain 
steady at the estimated 2010 level of 600. 

After conducting some research, I discovered that over the past 
30 years since OIG was established, the number of FTEs in the of- 
fice has gone from 970 in 1980 to 550 in 2009, a reduction of 43 
percent. That’s a lot of manpower to lose. And I want to make sure, 
Ms. Fong, that you feel that OIG still has the staff and the re- 
sources in place to meet its critical obligations at the Agency. 

I say this, because, as you know, USDA’s programs are not only 
very wide-ranging, but often extremely complex. And the OIG’s of- 
fice is fundamental to the Department’s proper functioning. 

With that in mind, Ms. Fong, I appreciate your dedication to the 
long-term strength and integrity of the agencies that you review. 
As with previous years, I am sure that my colleagues and I will ex- 
press great frustration at times today about problems at the De- 
partment. 

However, there is a recognition here that you are not the prob- 
lem, and that you are testifying today simply to highlight the prob- 
lem areas that exist. 

So we thank you for your great work. And now let me yield to 
my colleague from Louisiana. Rodney. 

Mr. Alexander Opening Remarks 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Ms. Fong, as al- 
ways, welcome. We’re glad for you to be here today. 

This subcommittee greatly recognizes the important role that you 
and your staff provide us, and giving us information that we need 
and proper oversight in the investigations that you are conducting. 

One of the most important roles, of course, that you play is re- 
viewing the existing laws and regulations, and making rec- 
ommendations to Congress as to how we can have a more effective 
USDA. 

They’re extremely important functions that you carry out, and we 
are anxiously waiting to hear your testimony today, and would like 
to ask some questions about what some of your requirements are, 
what some of the auditing work is that you’re doing. 

So we look forward to hearing your testimony. Thank you. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Alexander. Ms. Fong, we would 
be delighted to hear your testimony, and understand that the full 
testimony will be part of the record. And you are welcome to sum- 
marize in any way you might want to. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Fong. Thank you. 

Ms. Fong Opening Statement 

Good morning. Chairman DeLauro, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Hinchey. 
It’s a pleasure for all of us to be here again to testify before you 
and to give you an oversight of what we are doing at OIG. 

And before I start. I’d like to introduce my colleagues here this 
morning. 

Starting on this side of the table, we have Jack Lebo, who is the 
Deputy Assistant IG for Management, and is our expert on budget 
questions and resource; Karen Ellis, who is the Assistant IG for In- 
vestigations, manages our Criminal Investigation Program; Gil 
Harden, our new Assistant IG for Audit, manages that program for 
us, the heart of what we do in many ways; and Bob Young, whom 
I think many of you know was formerly the Assistant IG for Audit, 
is now in a new capacity with us, in charge of our Recovery Act 
Oversight, which is a very big part of our portfolio these days. 

With that, as the Chairwoman recognized, we have submitted a 
full written statement. So I just want to offer a few comments on 
the areas that we have been really focused on in the last year to 
18 months. 

Basically, the two areas that I would like to highlight for you 
today are the work that we are doing to oversee Recovery Act funds 
within USDA; and the work that we are doing in Food Safety, as 
you recognize, a very important priority for us. 

In the Recovery Act arena, as you all know, USDA received a tre- 
mendous amount of money in a number of programs to address the 
economic situation in the country. And as part of the oversight of 
those funds, the Subcommittee saw fit to give OIG about $22 mil- 
lion to provide oversight. 

And so we have engaged in a plan to look at every dollar in re- 
covery funds that is coming into USDA. We have a plan to look at 
every program that is receiving recovery money, in order to make 
sure that the potential for fraud, waste, and abuse is minimized, 
and that those funds are being delivered effectively. 

I want to highlight for you that we have, as part of that over- 
sight program, developed a new way to provide recommendations 
to the Department. Instead of waiting until the end of, say, a 
lengthy audit process to come up with a comprehensive list of 
issues, what we are doing now is going in, looking at internal con- 
trol issues, looking at eligibility issues. And at the point where we 
find significant issues that we want to raise to management’s at- 
tention, we do that in a real-time way, so that the Department can 
take action quickly and ensure that the money goes in the right di- 
rection. 

And I think we have been quite successful in issuing those. We 
issued about 30 of those what we call “fast reports” last year, and 
got very good response from the Department’s program managers. 
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They recognized the issues, and in many cases took action to 
straighten out or strengthen their internal controls. 

In a number of areas, of course, we still have concerns, and so 
we are continuing to do audit work to ensure that those programs 
are running effectively. 

The next area that of course we want to just spend a few min- 
utes on is the area of food safety. And as you recognize, we have 
issued several very significant reports this past year. 

We looked at inspections at a beef processing facility in Cali- 
fornia, and what that meant for the inspection process that FSIS 
engages in. 

We looked at beef recall procedures. We looked at harmful resi- 
dues in beef And we did a comprehensive look at the organic pro- 
gram. 

And we will be very happy to talk about those audits in detail 
in response to your questions. 

And of course, in addition to doing work in these two areas of 
very important priority to all of us, we are doing, as we always do, 
the full panoply of work across the broad array of USDA programs, 
including nutrition programs, farm programs, rural development, 
and USI)A’s financial management and IT security activities. 

These are areas that we continue to devote a substantial amount 
of time to, because of their significance. 

In closing. I’d like to thank the Committee for the support that 
you all have shown to us, both in terms of encouraging us in our 
oversight, and in terms of providing resources to us. You have done 
more above and beyond the call of duty, in many ways, in terms 
of giving us oversight resources for the disaster programs that 
came out a few years ago, for the Recovery Act, and of course in 
our annual appropriations. And we do truly thank you for that sup- 
port. 

I’d be happy to talk to you about our request. 

And with that short summary, we stand ready to address your 
questions. 

[The information follows:] 
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Good morning. Chairwoman DeLauro, Ranking Member Kingston, and Members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify about the Office of Inspector General’s 
(OIG) Fiscal Year 201 1 Budget Request and provide information about our recent audit and 
investigative work. My testimony today will summarize a number of the most important oversight 
projects and investigations we performed in fiscal year (FY) 2009 and 2010 to date. 

During this period, we issued a total of 78 audit reports regarding Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
programs and operations. We obtained $131 million in potential monetary results by reaching 
management decision with USDA on our recommendations. In that time period, we reported 866 
convictions and $179 million in potential monetary results as a result of OIG investigations.' 

I will begin my testimony with an overview of our work to assess and improve the Department’s 
Recovery Act programs and operations, cover our most significant recent audit and investigative 
activities, and conclude with a summary of the President’s FY 201 1 Budget Request for OIG. 

OIG Oversight of USDA’s Recovery Act Activities 

The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (Recovery Act) provided USDA with $28 
billion in additional funding for an array of programs and activities. Among the USDA programs 
funded by the Recovery Act are farm loans, watershed protection, nutrition assistance, wildfire 
management, capital improvements and maintenance, and rural development. With the 
Subcommittee’s leadership, the Recovery Act also provided OIG with $22.5 million to oversee the 
USDA programs funded by the Act; these funds are available through FY 2013. 

In response to this call for additional oversight, in 2009 OIG modified its audit and investigative 
programs, added staff to handle the additional workload, and reprioritized its current work. Along 
with expanding the scope of audits already in process, we added 54 additional audits that were 
specifically designed to address Recovery Act programs. 

Our approach to auditing Recovery Act-funded programs involves three phases that will be 
implemented over the next several years. In the first phase, we are reviewing USDA agencies’ 

‘ Audit monetary impacts are derived from funds put to better use and questioned/unsupported costs, as established by 
Congress in the Inspector General Act of 1978. The components of our investigative monetary results include fines, 
recoveries, restitutions, claims established, and administrative penalties, among others. 

I 
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documented internal control procedures relating to Recovery Act programs. In the second phase, 
through field reviews, we are evaluating program delivery, reviewing participants’ eligibility, and 
ensuring Recovery Act funds are being used for their intended purposes. In the third phase, we will 
evaluate program performance measures and how accomplishments and results are reported by 
USDA agencies. 

As of April 1, 2010, we have issued 12 audits regarding the Department’s Recovery Act programs 
and operations. Our audits addressed USDA’s internal controls over loan and grant processing, 
management of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), actions taken in response to 
prior audit recommendations, aquaculture grants, and Forest Service (FS) contracting and grants 
management. We have also issued another six audits relevant to USDA’s Recovery Act activities 
that were in process when the Act was passed. These audits examined programs that subsequently 
received Recovery Act funding, such as the rehabilitation of flood control dams, broadband loans and 
grants, nutrition assistance, and rural development. At present, we have 34 Recovery Act audits in 
process, with 10 additional audits scheduled to start in the coming months. 

We have also developed a new reporting process to provide USDA agency managers with prompt 
feedback regarding the use of Recovery Act funds; these “fast reports” convey issues to program 
managers as soon as they are identified. Fast reports are then consolidated and issued in a formal 
audit report at a later date. As of April 1 , 2010, we have issued 30 fast reports addressing matters 
such as business and industry loans, contract issuance and management, Recovery Act reporting, 
housing loans, nutrition assistance, farm operating loans, water and waste disposal grants and loans, 
and floodplain easements. For example, the fast report we issued concerning SNAP found the 
budgetary estimate for SNAP had increased significantly since the original estimate included in the 
Food and Nutrition Service’s (FNS) Recovery Act Plan. The change was not consistently or timely 
reported on Recovery.gov and associated agency websites.^ The Department agreed to work with 
the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) and the Recovery Board to establish a process for 
changing estimates reported on these public websites. 

Our Investigation Division has been working to ensure the integrity of Recovery Act programs by 
investigating allegations of potential fraud, preparing to conduct investigations, and implementing a 

“ The original estimate totaled more tfian $19.8 billion through fiscal year 2013. This amount increased to $65.8 billion 
through fiscal year 2019 when estimated for the fiscal year 201 1 budget. 
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whistleblower allegation program. To accomplish these goals, we developed a two phase approach. 
As part of the first phase, we are increasing fraud awareness training for Federal, State, and local 
officials involved in the disbursement and administration of Recovery Act funding from USDA. 

In the second phase, we are assessing complaints and referrals OIG has received to ascertain if 
criminal investigations should be opened. As of April 9, 2010, OIG has received 31 referrals relating 
to USDA Recovery Act contract awards and 20 complaints to our hotline. Our goal is to 
expeditiously evaluate any concerns raised about USDA’s Recovery Act activities and expenditures, 
and ascertain if there is potential criminal activity or, alternatively, administrative issues. 

As of April 9, 2010, we have identified no criminal activity in our reviews of Recovery Act referrals 
and complaints. 

Goal 1: Strengthen USDA’s Safety and Security Measures for Public Health 

One of OlG’s most important goals is to protect public health and ensure the wholesomeness of the 
food reaching both U.S. consumers and consumers in foreign markets. In FY 2009 and the first half 
of FY 2010, we completed several important oversight projects related to food safety. We also 
completed work related to other USDA activities potentially affecting public safety, such as assessing 
the ongoing rehabilitation of aging dams throughout the country. 

Evaluating Food Safety Controls Prior to Slaughter of Cattle 

In 2008, when videos came to light documenting the abuse of cattle awaiting slaughter at a meat 
packing company in Chino, California, the Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) oversaw the 
company’s recall of approximately 143 million pounds of raw and frozen beef products — the largest 
recall in U.S. history. OIO’s audit of conditions at the slaughter facility determined there was not a 
systemic failure of FSIS' inspection process, but that plant personnel acted deliberately to bypass 
required inspections. 

OIG investigators continue to work closely with the U.S. Attorney’s Office and FSIS to investigate 
the events that took place at this facility. Meanwhile, in 2009, OIG audit’s work on this beef recall 
led to three major audits concerning the quality of beef processed in the United States. 
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Evaluating the Recall 

Given the unprecedented size and scope of this beef recall, OIG evaluated whether FSIS effectively 
oversaw the recall, verifying if the packing company contacted beef distributors, retrieved the 
potentially contaminated meat, and properly disposed of it. We also assessed whether FSIS had 
implemented corrective actions in response to recommendations OIG made in two prior reports on 
the agency’s recall process. 

While FSIS had generally taken appropriate actions in response to our prior recommendations, we 
found that FSIS needs to improve how it evaluates the success of its recalls. To determine if a recall 
has been successful, FSIS samples and follows up with distributors who have received potentially 
adulterated beef. The agency, however, had no procedures to replace sampled distributors who were 
found not to have actually purchased any of the recalled beef. The size and completeness of the 
sample is important because FSIS depends on statistical projections to support its overall conclusions 
concerning a recall’s effectiveness. 

In this recall, 41 percent of the companies FSIS contacted had not received the recalled product and 
therefore should not have been used to evaluate the recall — some were out of business, some did not 
sell meat at all, and others never purchased any of the recalled beef We also found that FSIS needs 
to implement written procedures to ensure that all of its district offices follow a standardized and 
statistically valid process for evaluating recalls. FSIS agreed with OIG’s recommendations to 
strengthen agency procedures to evaluate recalls. 

Evaluating Controls over Residues in Cattle 

Another public food safety issue facing the United States is the contamination of meat with residual 
veterinary drugs, pesticides, and heavy metals. “Residue” of this sort finds its way into the food 
supply when producers bring animals to slaughter plants while they have antibiotics or other drugs in 
their system. When the animals ate slaughtered, traces of the drugs remain in these animals’ meat 
when shipped to meat processors and retail supermarkets, and eventually purchased by consumers. 

In cooperation with the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) and the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA), FSIS inspectors are required to sample and test animal carcasses to verify that 
beef is not contaminated with harmful residue. 
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Our March 2010 report found that the National Residue Program is not accomplishing its mission of 
monitoring the food supply for haimful residues. For example, FSIS, FDA, and EPA have not 
established thresholds for many dangerous substances (e.g., copper or dioxin), which has resulted in 
meat with these substances being distributed in commerce. To address these serious shortcomings in 
the National Residue Program, FSIS, EPA, and FDA need to take steps to improve how they 
coordinate with one another. 

Acting on its own initiative, FSIS can strengthen the National Residue Program by requiring 
slaughter plants to increase their controls when processing dairy cattle and bob veal calves. Our 
analysis shows that plants handling these animals were responsible for over 90 percent of residue 
violations. The agency can also do more to focus on repeat violators — producers who have a history 
of bringing to slaughter animals with residue in their system. FSIS agreed with our findings and 
recommendations. 

Purchasing Ground Beef for Federal Nutrition Assistance Programs 

The Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) purchases ground beef products for use in Federal 
nutrition programs. Our newly-released audit found that the agency had significantly improved its 
procedures to ensure that contracted ground beef suppliers comply with purchasing requirements. 
However, our audit found that further improvements are still needed. AMS has not made a formal 
determination as to whether ground beef suppliers should be required to obtain bonding or insurance 
to safeguard the Department against possible monetary losses resulting from major product recalls. 
The agency needs to strengthen its criteria to hold suppliers accountable for their non-conformances, 
and to properly track non-conformances to ensure that ground beef suppliers meet eligibility 
requirements for continued program participation. In addition, AMS needed to strengthen its controls 
over the selection of product samples for laboratory testing and the laboratory testing process itself 
This would provide increased assurance that ground beef products purchased for Federal programs 
meet quality and safety standards. AMS officials agreed with OIG’s findings and recommendations. 

Overseeing the National Organic Program 

The public’s interest in environmental concerns and food produced with fewer pesticides and 
chemicals has led to increased focus on USDA’s National Organic Program. Over the past decade, 
the organic industry has grown between 14 and 2 1 percent annually. In 2008, it sold more than $24.6 
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billion in agricultural products. Administered by AMS, the National Organic Program is responsible 
for ensuring that when consumers purchase foods labeled “USDA Organic,” those foods meet 
uniform standards. 

Our recent audit of the National Organic Program found that program officials need to improve their 
process for handling complaints and taking appropriate enforcement actions. For example, AMS did 
not take enforcement action against a fanning operation that marketed nonorganic mint under 
USDA’s organic label for two years. Other farming operations continued to improperly market their 
products as organic while AMS considered enforcement action, which in some cases took as long as 
32 months. 

Organic products must originate from farms or operations certified by agents accredited by USDA. 
These certifying agents grant organic certification upon determining that an operation’s procedures 
comply with regulations. We found that AMS did not ensure that its certifying agents consistently 
enforced the requirements of the organic program so that products labeled as organic meet a uniform 
standard. AMS officials agreed with OlG’s findings and recommendations. 

OIG has also investigated criminal schemes to defraud the National Organic Program. In February 
2010, as a result of a joint investigation involving OIG agents, the owner of an organic commodities 
company in Texas was sentenced to 24 months imprisonment and ordered to pay $520,000 for falsely 
certifying that conventionally grown crops (grain sorghum, beans) were organic. 

Rehabilitating Aging Dams to Address Public Safety 

Since the 1940s, the Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) has assisted in the construction 
of more than 1 1,000 dams, many of which have reached (or will soon reach) the end of their planned 
design lives and need rehabilitation. Congress appropriated over $159 million from FYs 2002 to 
2007 to assist dam owners in rehabilitating these structures, most of which are owned by local 
governments and utilities. 

Our 2009 audit found that instead of first coordinating with State dam agencies, NRCS selected dams 
for assessment as they were volunteered by their owners, regardless of the potential threat to life and 
property or their proximity to the end of the planned design life. Six years after the program was 
initiated, NRCS had not assessed 1,345 of 1,71 1 high-hazard dams (79 percent), and has spent $10.1 
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million to assess and rehabilitate lower hazard dams. (The failure of a lower hazard dams is unlikely 
to result in loss of life.) NRCS lacks authority to compel owners to take any particular action, even in 
the case of a dangerous high-hazard dam. NRCS officials agreed with OIG’s findings and 
recommendations. 

OIG Investigations: Food Safety 

OIG considers investigations involving food safety our highest priority due to the potential impact on 
the health and well-being of the American public. In our food safety investigations we typically see 
various schemes such as product tampering, adulteration, the falsification of documents, smuggling, 
and inhumane slaughter. Within the last year, we completed a number of noteworthy food safety 
investigations as illustrated by the following two cases. 

The first involves a Texas food company that schemed to defraud several Middle Eastern food 
companies as well as the U.S. military, which relies on these companies to provide food to its troops 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. The owner of this food company forged USDA export certificates and Halal 
certificates, and directed his employees to wipe expiration dates off the products and stamp new dates 
on them. In July 2009, the owner pled guilty to charges that he conspired to defraud the Government, 
He was sentenced to serve 24 months in jail and ordered to pay $3.9 million in restitution to the 
Federal Government, 

The second significant OIG food safety investigation involved the seizure of smuggled duck and 
other meat/poultry products aboard cargo ships at Port Elizabeth, New Jersey. The importer 
attempted to illegally bring the products into the United States by not listing them on the ship’s 
manifest, thereby avoiding USDA inspection. A multi-agency investigation found that the food 
products originated from China, which was prohibited from exporting poultry to the U.S. The owner 
of the American import company ultimately pled guilty to conspiracy in February 2010. To date, this 
investigation has resulted in Federal fines in excess of $6.7 million being imposed on several 
companies and their owners. 

Animal Fighting Investigations 

Animal fighting is a crime that has gained national attention recently due to several high profile 
investigations. OIG has been involved in investigating animal fighting for several years because of 
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the effect these activities have on animal health, as well as human public health and safety concerns. 
The animals used in these illegal activities can introduce diseases into the United States. Individuals 
participating in animal fighting operations are also often implicated in illegal activities involving 
firearms, drugs, contraband, gambling and, in some instances, public corruption. In FY 2009 and the 
first half of FY 2010, our animal fighting investigations resulted in 405 individuals being convicted 
and monetary results of approximately $223,000. 

An OIG investigation disclosed that the former sheriff in Luray, Virginia, was accepting campaign 
contributions to protect an illegal cockfighting and gambling operation at the local sportsman's club. 
He was also using his position to conduct other improper activities, such as misusing inmate labor for 
personal gain. Due to OIG’s investigation, the sheriff resigned from his position and was ultimately 
sentenced in December 2009 to 1 9 months imprisonment, 2 years of supervised release, forfeiture of 
$75,000 to the Federal Government, and approximately $5,000 in other monetary penalties. The 
sportsman’s club was also fined and several associated individuals received prison terms ranging up 
to 18 months. 

It may be of interest to the Subcommittee that one of OIG’s animal fighting investigations has 
broader implications and could establish a precedent regarding the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. 010 and several other enforcement agencies^ jointly investigated a Virginia man 
suspected of selling dogfighting videos across State lines in violation of a 1999 Federal law 
prohibiting depictions of cruelty to animals. Our investigation disclosed that the man was in 
possession of dog fighting books, videotapes, and other dog fighting paraphernalia. In one of the first 
trials of an individual prosecuted under the 1999 Federal law, the man was convicted on three counts 
of selling depictions of animal cruelty. In July 2008, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
overturned the man’s conviction, finding that the 1999 law violated First Amendment freedom of 
speech rights. The Department of Justice, thereafter, asked the Supreme Court to review the case; the 
Court accepted and oral arguments were presented in October 2009. A decision is expected 
sometime this year. 


’ The U.S. Postal Inspection Service and the State police departments of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
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Goal 2; Strengthening USDA’s Program Integrity and Improving the Delivery of Benefits 

OIG has also completed a number of projects intended to ensure that USDA programs are reaching 
the people who most need and are eligible for program benefits. These projects range from audits 
verifying the accuracy of payments made to farmers to investigations resulting in the prosecution of 
individuals who defraud SNAP. 

Determining the Accuracy of Financial Assistance to Peanut Producers 

From 2002 through 2007, the Farm Service Agency (FSA) provided more than $1 billion in financial 
assistance to peanut producers. FSA determines how much assistance is needed based on weekly 
average peanut prices published by the National Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS). Even very 
small changes in peanut prices can result in significant changes in the amount of assistance 
provided — a penny one way or the other equals roughly $33 million a year. Our March 2009 audit 
found that NASS’ peanut prices are not based on reliable market data. Since there is no public 
commodity market for peanuts, NASS solicits price data from peanut buyers. Their participation is 
voluntary and confidential by law, and NASS does not verify the data they provide. Without 
mandatory and verifiable price reporting, FSA has no assurance that its program payment rates 
depending on NASS’ published prices correspond to a true market price. FSA officials generally 
agreed with OlG’s recommendations. 

Improving USDA ‘s 2008 Disaster Relief Response 

The Disaster Relief and Recovery Supplemental Appropriations Act of 2008 provided USDA with 
extensive supplemental funding for disaster relief assistance to individuals and communities affected 
by the hurricanes and flooding in the Midwest and South (primarily) that year. Due to the initiative 
of this Subcommittee and your counterparts in the Senate, the Act provided OIG with $5 million in 
supplemental no-year funding for oversight of the Department’s emergency relief activities. 

Our disaster relief oversight program has focused on whether USDA agencies have implemented the 
internal control improvements regarding emergency benefits that OIG recommended after assessing 
their response to the 2005 Gulf Coast hurricanes. That experience demonstrated that management 
controls regarding emergency assistance eligibility and program oversight are vital to prevent the 
waste or misuse of USDA disaster funding. OlG’s audit program for USDA disaster relief activities 
programs is assessing the Department’s short-term emergency relief assistance and its longer-term 
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rebuilding efforts. We are currently reviewing aspects of USDA 2008 disaster relief operations such 
as the Emergency Watershed Protection Program and the Emergency Conservation Program. 

Ensuring that All Farm Loan Recipients are Treated Fairly 

A provision in the 2008 Farm Bill required OIG to review how FSA was processing foreclosures to 
“socially disadvantaged” farmers (i.e., women and minorities) to ensure that all loan recipients were 
being treated fairly, and in conformity with the law. By analyzing FSA’s actions at critical points in 
the foreclosure process, we found that FSA generally followed its established process in servicing 
and foreclosing loans to socially disadvantaged borrowers and that the agency’s decisions conformed 
to applicable laws and regulations. We did find a few instances where FSA did not technically 
conform to prescribed timeframes for some policies and procedures; however, there was no 
statistically significant difference between how socially disadvantaged borrowers were treated 
compared to the rest of the population. 

OIG Investigations: USDA Benefit and Farm Programs 

Ensuring the integrity of benefits provided by USDA programs is the hallmark of the investigative 
work we do. OIG investigations of criminal activity in USDA’s largest program — SNAP — resulted 
in 250 convictions and over $44 million in monetary results in FY 2009. I would like to highlight for 
the Subcommittee several noteworthy OIG investigations regarding USDA benefit programs that 
achieved significant sentencings and/or restitution orders in FY 2009. 

• An Illinois store owner and employee conspired with at least five additional retail 
grocery stores to illegally exchange SNAP benefits for cash. Together, the owner and 
his employee were sentenced to 83 months of incarceration and ordered to pay $6.3 
million in restitution to USDA. 

• An Oklahoma entity receiving Child and Adult Care Food Program benefits made 
false statements and claims on monthly meal reimbursement records to fraudulently 
obtain additional meal reimbursements. The director was sentenced to 41 months 
imprisonment and ordered to pay $ 1 .6 million restitution to the U.S Government. 

• Kentucky business owners fraudulently used the same collateral to secure two bank 
loans guaranteed by USDA’s Rural Business Cooperative Service. In February 2009, 
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the owners pled guilty to bank fraud, wire fraud, and money laundering, and were 
sentenced to 27 months and 30 months imprisonment, respectively. They were 
ordered to pay $4.5 million in restitution to USDA and two other entities. 

In FY 2009, OIG also completed several investigations into fraudulent activities involving FSA and 
Risk Management Agency (RMA) programs. These are some of the most complex investigations we 
conduct, as they often involve large monetary amounts and voluminous documentation. In this area, 
OIG found that: 

• A Florida farming entity received over $ I million in fraudulent crop insurance payments. The 
OIG investigation resulted in the corporation being ordered in March 2009 to pay $1.1 million 
in restitution to USDA. The farmer was ordered to pay in excess of $460,000 in taxes and 
penalties to the IRS. 

• A Missouri farmer made false statements to obtain loans, convert collateral, and commit bank 
fraud. In September 2009. the fanner pled guilty to all charges and was sentenced to nine 
months incarceration and ordered to pay $550,000 to the Federal Government. 

Goal 3: OIG Work in Support of USDA’s Management Improvement Initiatives 

OIG continuously monitors risks to USDA programs to assist the Department in identifying and 
correcting programmatic concerns, and to improve overall Department management. 

Enhancing the Integrity of the Federal Crop Insurance Program 

RMA oversees private companies that sell crop insurance policies to American farmers. The total 
liability for this insurance has increased markedly in recent years— from 2005 to 2009. total liability 
increased from $35 billion to approximately $91 billion. OIG found that RMA needs to take a 
number of steps to strengthen its oversight of this industry. Above all, it needs a comprehensive, 
systematic, and well-defined strategy for improving the integrity of the crop insurance program, 
including a strategy that coordinates the various activities being conducted by the different RMA 
divisions. In order to use RMA’s limited compliance resources as effectively as possible, the strategy 
should focus those resources on program vulnerabilities, which we recommended RMA determine by 
performing a risk assessment. We identified steps RMA can take to strengthen its oversight of the 
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crop insurance companies that are responsible for much of the day-to-day operations of the program. 
Such steps include improving the agency’s review of large insurance claims and holding the private 
insurance companies responsible when RMA finds that they made errors while processing claims. 
We continue to work with RMA officials on corrective actions to address OlG’s recommendations. 

Strengthening the Security of USDA Information Technology 

Over the last decade, USDA has improved its information technology (IT) security, but many 
longstanding weaknesses remain. In 2009, the Department implemented its Cyber Security 
Assessment and Management System to provide it with current agency security information and 
enhance the Department’s oversight capabilities. USDA still needs to take steps to address a number 
of security weaknesses, such as developing a Department-wide plan for addressing IT security 
vulnerabilities, updating software, addressing vulnerabilities, deploying both encryption and the 
Federal Desktop Core Configuration, and using standard security settings. With such a large and 
diverse Department, ensuring that all agencies comply with these standards will take time and 
resources. The Office of the Chief Information Officer is continuing to work towards these goals. 

Financial Statements for Fiscal Years 2008 and 2009 

Pursuant to the Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990 and OMB guidance. Federal OIGs are 
responsible for annual audits of Departmental and agency financial statements to obtain reasonable 
assurance that the financial statements are free of material misstatements. USDA’s FY 2008 and 
2009 consolidated financial statements received an unqualified opinion, as did the FY 2008 and 2009 
financial statements for five other USDA entities."* 

OIG Investigations 

In order to promote integrity of Departmental operations and activities, OIG has responsibility to 
investigate incidents of severe misconduct and potential criminal activity by USDA personnel. The 
following OIG investigations involving former USDA personnel resulted in sentencings in FY 2009: 

• A former FS employee in Wisconsin was found to have misused purchase card convenience 
checks and misappropriated almost $320,000 over a 4 year period. In May 2009, she was 


■* Rural Development, Commodity Credit Corporation, Forest Service, Food and Nutrition Service, and Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. 
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sentenced to 12 months incarceration and ordered to pay $320,000 in restitution to the Federal 
Government. 

• In December 2009, a former FSIS employee was sentenced in the Southern District of 
Mississippi to 1 1 months in prison and 3 years of probation for threatening and pointing an 
assault rifle at OIG agents. OIG agents had been sent to interview the former employee after 
he made threatening phone calls to the FSIS Regional Director. The individual pled guilty to 
one count of assaulting, resisting, or impeding Federal employees. 

Goal 4: Improving USDA’s Stewardship of Natural Resources 

USDA provides leadership to help America’s private land owners and managers conserve their soil, 
water, and other natural resources. Our goal in auditing these activities is to increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness with which USDA exercises stewardship over natural resources. 

Encouraging Farmers and Ranchers to Become Good Stewards of the Land 

NRCS* Conservation Security Program (CSP) provides financial assistance to producers who meet 
the very highest standards of conservation and environmental management. OIG assessed NRCS’ 
CSP administration for one fiscal year in which the agency was authorized $259 million in financial 
assistance for prior year contracts and new signups for conservation practices, as well as technical 
assistance to develop conservation plans. Of the approximately 4,400 contracts for the new signups 
with first year payments totaling $5 1 million, we sampled 75 contracts that totaled $1 1 .8 million. We 
found that half (38 of 75) were given to participants who did not qualify for the program. NRCS 
relied on applicants to provide accurate information, but did not confirm key information that would 
help verify producer qualifications. Agency officials agreed with OlG’s recommendations and we 
continue to work with NRCS on appropriate corrective actions. 

Forest Service 

Employing approximately 30,000 employees and overseeing 193 million acres comprising 
175 National Forests and Grasslands, FS is USDA’s largest agency. While FS is not within the 
Subcommittee’s funding jurisdiction, our recent FS oversight work is worth briefly mentioning 
because OIG devotes substantial resources to the agency’s operations. We have recently issued 3 
significant audits on 1) the purchase and maintenance of aircraft for FS wildland firefighting 
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activities, 2) FS plans to replace critical fire personnel as they retire, and 3) the agency’s use of 
contracted labor crews to fight fires. 

OIG Investigations: Forest Service 

Whenever an FS employee is killed by a wildfire entrapment or bumover, OIG is required by law to 
conduct an independent investigation.^ Thus, when five FS firefighters fighting the Esperanza Fire 
died due to a bumover in October 2006, OIG investigated the circumstances of their deaths. Our 
Wildland Fire Investigation Team (WFIT) found that there was no evidence of misconduct or 
unauthorized agency actions involved in the fatalities. 

OIG’s FY 2011 Budget Request 

Before concluding, I would like to comment on the President's FY 201 1 budget request for OIG. We 
are sincerely grateful for the support of the Administration and of the Congress — particularly the 
Members of this Subcommittee — during this budget process. Your ongoing support and interest in 
our work has enabled us to consistently provide constmctive oversight for a wide array of USDA’s 
extensive programs and operations. 

Over the last five fiscal years, the total appropriation available for OIG was approximately $413 
million. The potential dollar impact of OlG's audits and investigations for this same period was 
$1.36 billion, resulting in cost savings and recoveries of approximately $3.29 for every dollar 
invested in our oversight work. 

We respectfully ask that you support the President's FY 201 1 request of $90.3 million for OIG. This 
appropriation would be an increase of $1 .6 million over our FYIO level, and would provide: 

• $1 million for 201 1 mandatoiy pay costs; 

■ $162 thousand to support investigator training, which includes required Federal law 

enforcement training, training peer counselors for Critical Incident Stress Management, and 
continuing legal training to maintain the current professional standards set for OIG staff; 


’ 7 U.S.C. 2270(b). 
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■ $394 thousand to support the Council of Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency 

(CIGIE, or the Council), 

Pay cost increases are needed to maintain current staffing levels to enable OIG to carry out important 
oversight work in areas such as food safety, program integrity, and Departmental management. 
Approximately 86 percent of OIG’s budget is dedicated to personnel compensation. The remaining 
14 percent is expended for contract services and rental fees (7 percent); travel (5 percent); and 
supplies, equipment, and telecommunications (2 percent). This leaves very limited flexibility to OIG 
managers to absorb mandatory pay increases. 

The President's request provides funds to support CIGIE, which is an organization of 69 Federal IGs 
established by the Congress via the IG Reform Act of 2008.* As authorized by the Congress, the 
Council's mission is to address integrity, economy, and effectiveness issues that transcend individual 
agencies, and increase the professionalism of the IG workforce. USDA OIG is a member of the 
Council and serves as its first elected Chair. To fund ClGlE’s activities and responsibilities and 
fulfill its legislative mission under the IG Reform Act, the Administration has included $394,000 in 
the budgets of 15 OIGs, including USDA OIG. Your support for this request is essential to funding 
this newly established Council. 

We would be pleased to provide the Subcommittee's Members and staff with any additional 
information you may require to fully consider the President's FY 201 1 budget request for our office. 

This concludes my written statement. I want to again thank the Chair and the Subcommittee for 
the opportunity to testify today. We welcome any questions you may have. 


‘ P.L. 1 10.409. 
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FOOD SAFETY INSPECTION SERVICE 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much. And I appreciate the sum- 
mary. I don’t know when we’re going to have votes this morning, 
hut I know they will come, because it’s going to he an early depar- 
ture, so we want to make sure we have the opportunity for a great 
conversation. 

Let me just start with regard to food safety and with FSIS. In 
the report you issued last September, you reviewed the oversight 
FSIS conducted on the recall of products by the meat company in- 
volved in a massive recall in 2008, the Hallmark Westland Com- 
pany. Can you discuss your findings on this issue? It appears that 
FSIS made needless mistakes, reflecting a basic failure of manage- 
ment at the Agency. 

Ms. Fong. Yes. We did, as you know, an extensive audit of the 
Hallmark facility. We were called in to look at the pre-slaughter ac- 
tivities at that plant, because there were very significant concerns 
about inhumane handling of the cattle. And we were concerned 
about whether those events were isolated, or systemic. 

And we went in there, we looked at it, and we found that there 
were some issues with respect to the Hallmark staff and whether 
or not they bypassed required inspection steps. And we found that, 
in fact, there were some deliberate actions on the part of Hallmark 
staff. 

Ms. DeLauro. There were some deliberate actions, did you say? 

Ms. Fong. That was one of our findings. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

Ms. Fong. I will also say we do have an ongoing criminal inves- 
tigation into that, so we can’t really talk much about the specifics 
on that. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mm-hmm. Mm-hmm. 

Ms. Fong. We also found that with respect to FSIS, that their 
in-plant staff, the people who are on site, did not fully carry out 
their responsibilities with respect to inspection procedures. They 
took some short cuts. 

There were some issues about whether or not there is sufficient 
supervisory oversight, span of control. Their use of information sys- 
tems was perhaps not as good as it could have been to pinpoint 
problems that had been occurring over a history of time. The for- 
mal training program for the inspectors could use improvement. 

And we found basically that the sampling process for residues 
was also not followed, which then led to our subsequent residue 
audit. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Ms. Fong. And as a result of that. Hallmark of course engaged 
in a significant recall. And we then followed up with an audit on 
that recall process, because we wanted to see if that was being 
handled appropriately, given some of the recall issues we had seen 
in prior years. 

And in effect, we found that while FSIS had actually taken steps 
to implement some of our prior recommendations, in that they had 
put into place a statistically-based sampling process, that the way 
it was put into effect in the Hallmark recall was not effectively 
done. 
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And so we pointed out that, you know, they had issued recall no- 
tices to a large number of customers of Hallmark, and it turned out 
about 40 percent of them truly had not purchased the product. 
There was no way for them to substitute entities to be sampled. 
And so there were some real lessons to be learned from that proc- 
ess, which we summarized in our audit report. 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me just interrupt you for a second, because 
your report is pretty thorough on what you found. 

Some of the things that you just said, aren’t those pretty much 
basic to, you know, proceeding? I mean, dealing with statistics, 
dealing with — ^you know — in a way that allows you to carry forth 
its mission of recall? 

I mean, are we looking at some very basic steps in this process, 
that are either overlooked, or there are shortcuts taken? Or what? 

Ms. Fong. Well, to talk about it in terms of the Hallmark situa- 
tion, where the in-plant staff didn’t follow the procedures that FSIS 
had set out, that should not occur. 

You know, if the Agency sets out in writing guidance for its staff: 
“This is how you’re going to do inspections; this is how you’re going 
to sample; this is how you’re going to . . .” — then the staff should 
be carrying out those procedures. 

Ms. DeLauro. I understand that. But I think you said that they 
sent the material out to places where they were not part — they 
didn’t receive any of the product, or in fact, they may have been 
out of business, as I read your report — and there was no way to 
make any kind of substitution from this master list, if you will. 

How would you characterize that procedure? 

Ms. Fong. Clearly, I believe that was the first recall that was 
handled under their statistical sampling process. It was a new 
process for FSIS. 

Yes, I think that experience very clearly indicated that that was 
a gap in the process that needed to be thought through. There 
needed to be steps; FSIS needs to have steps where if they’re going 
to do a recall and they go down the master list, and they send out 
the notices, and there are a number of entities who haven’t pur- 
chased the beef, there needs to be a way to substitute for the sta- 
tistical sample, or it won’t be valid. 

And I think that recall very clearly demonstrated that that was 
a step in the process that needs to be fixed. Yes. 

Ms. DeLauro. That sounds pretty basic to me, that if you can’t 
find the places that are, you know, where the risk is, that once 
again flies in the face of risk-based inspection procedures. 

And you know, you can count to ten and then take eleven, and 
count — that’s maybe a nice way to do it, but you know, it’s a shot 
in the dark. And it just seems to me, after all the discussions we’ve 
had about this, this effort in recall, that we would be a little bit 
more sophisticated in our methodology of being able to identify the 
places, where we have to be. 

And so my time is expired. I would just say this too. You con- 
cluded that only 59 percent of the verifications were relevant to as- 
sessing Hallmark’s recall; 41 percent of the companies FSIS con- 
tacted about Hallmark’s recall, 83 of 203, were not useful for deter- 
mining the recall’s effectiveness. 
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FSIS conducted effectiveness checks at 65 companies that did not 
purchase the recalled product, 12 that were not in the business of 
buying and selling meat, and five that were out of business. 

The result, which I think is critical in terms of the result, you 
concluded was: FSIS’ conclusion that Hallmark’s recall was suc- 
cessful is not statistically supportable. 

I think the record needs to show that: This process, this proce- 
dure in which they move at this — and if it’s Hallmark or if it’s 
somewhere else, it is not statistically supportable. 

And with that, Mr. Kingston, do you want to go? Or I will go to 
Mr. Alexander, who made the opening statement? 

Mr. Kingston. Let me go to Mr. Alexander. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

Mr. Kingston. And let me thank him also for opening this up. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Great. 

Mr. Kingston. I was actually chairing another meeting, so I 
apologize for being late, Ms. Fong. It’s always good to see you and 
your team. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Alexander. 

RISK management AGENCY 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, ma’am. 

A couple of questions. The risk management. We find that in 
your audit you did, you found as many as 22 errors. Or there were 
several errors, and you made 22 recommendations to correct some 
of those errors. 

But yet we found out that Risk Management has said “No” to 
over half of those recommendations that have been made. What do 
you do next? 

Ms. Fong. Okay. I understand your question to be talking about 
the Risk Management Agency and crop insurance, and the audit 
that we issued about a quality control system for AIPs. I just want- 
ed to make sure that I’m talking about the same audit. 

Yes, that is an area where we have been involved for a number 
of years, as you know. We have issued several reports. We continue 
to be — frustrated may be a strong word, but it is clearly an en- 
trenched issue that we keep coming back to. 

You know, we’ve tried to raise awareness through many of our 
reports, our management challenges, our semi-annual reports, our 
testimonies. We’ve testified several times in the last few years on 
these issues and these reports. 

I will say that we issued a number of recommendations, as you 
point out. Many times the agencies will reach agreement with us 
on our recommendations. We call it management decision. It means 
that they recognize the value of our recommendations, they agree 
to them, and they agree to take action. 

I will say that on that particular audit and on that particular 
issue, we have not had an easy time reaching decision, manage- 
ment agreement with RMA. There seems to be a conceptual or phil- 
osophical difference between our offices as to the best way forward. 

We continue to follow up on it. We will continue to do audits and 
issue recommendations. 
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At this point, as you probably know, we do not have the author- 
ity to actually take the action ourselves. We are not authorized to 
run a program. And so we cannot say to RMA, “You will do this.” 

What we have done is, of course, brought it to your attention, 
and to the attention of the Agriculture Committees on both sides. 
And we do talk with the leadership at the Department about our 
concerns on this. 

Mr. Kingston. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Alexander. Sure. 

Mr. Kingston. Why don’t you elevate that to the Secretary then? 

Ms. Fong. The Secretary actually has indicated a tremendous 
amount of interest in these issues. We have briefed the front office, 
the Deputy Secretary, the Secretary, on those reports. I believe 
that he has indicated to us that he is very concerned about this 
issue. 

And I think as we look at the development of the Crop Insurance 
Program and the renegotiation of the standard reinsurance agree- 
ment that’s going on right now, we see that the Administration is 
proposing some measures to tighten up oversight of the program 
and to address the amount of compensation that the AIPs are get- 
ting. 

So I think that there is some movement forward on these issues. 

Ms. DeLauro. If the gentleman would further yield? Because I 
want to join my colleagues in this effort. And you have plenty of 
time if you have additional questions, Mr. Alexander. 

But because this is on my mind as well as Mr. Kingston’s and 
Mr. Alexander’s, as I looked at the Agency response, and 14 of the 
22 recommendations, RMA did not agree — now, you go through 
your whole audit report, laying out where the difficulties lie, what 
the problems are, where we’re not in compliance, and then we have 
what they disagree with. 

They did not agree with our recommendation to develop a com- 
prehensive, systematic, well-defined, integrated strategy for its 
compliance-related efforts; or our recommendations to conduct and 
document an overall risk assessment of program operations to iden- 
tify major program vulnerabilities and focus and coordinate and 
prioritize resources on high-risk areas. 

This is, again, basic to whether or not this Program is func- 
tioning, and at what cost is it functioning, when you look at liabil- 
ity, going from $35 billion to $91 billion in four years? 

Now the Secretary — you know, there needs to be some real 
strength behind doing something about this. And that does go to 
the Secretary’s level, and as well as to the authorizing committees, 
to deal with this issue as well. 

It may have been justified to go from 35 to 91; but we haven’t 
got a clue as to why it went in that direction. And in agency that 
says some very basic issues, they don’t concur. And therefore, will 
anything happen, Ms. Fong? Realistically, honestly. Will it change? 

Mr. Alexander. And quite honestly, during the last year and all 
the debate about financial meltdown — not making light of your re- 
sponse — ^but we’ve heard repeatedly from people in positions of 
leadership, like you’re in, say “We don’t have the responsibility to 
do that.” 
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Who does? That’s what we, you know, we’re very concerned about 
it. And 

Ms. Fong. I think 

Mr. Alexander. Go ahead. 

Ms. Fong. I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 

Mr. Alexander. I’m sorry. 

Ms. Fong. I think we all share a sense of that we’ve been in this 
for the long haul. We’ve done a lot of work, all of us. We all have 
our roles to play in this process. 

I will say that where we think, in situations where there is an 
entrenched issue, the only way that progress is made, in my per- 
spective, is when all of us who have a stake in it get into alignment 
on it, and we all recognize that we have a challenge, and we all 
work within our spheres of influence to move the ball forward. 

And crop insurance has been a very sensitive issue. I think there 
have been numerous attempts to look at it legislatively as well as 
from a management perspective. There have been numerous pro- 
posals in the last few years to amend the program. And I think 
there are some proposals on the table right now. 

Clearly, the industry has its own views on it, which may differ 
from the views of oversight people like GAO and the IG may differ 
from the views of the Administration, which seems to be very much 
wanting to address this issue. 

And so I think all of us are going to have to work at it to the 
best that we can. 

We will continue to do our part, which is to continue to go in 
there, document the issues that we see, the abuses, the manage- 
ment failures. We will continue to raise these issues in every forum 
that we can. 

And I will continue to talk to the Agency administrators and the 
Secretary. And if there’s anything else that you see that I can do. 
I’m sure that you will ask me to do that. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Inspector General Fong, thank you very much. Thanks for what 
you’ve been talking about, and thanks for the answers you have 
given to the questions. And thanks for the job you do. It’s very, 
very important. 


NATIONAL ORGANICS PROGRAM 

One of the things that you mentioned was the organic foods, 
which is something that strikes me as very important, because a 
lot of people are attracted to it, because they think it’s something 
very special and something very secure and safe. 

The organic farming movement in this country has just blown 
up, as I understand it, over the past ten years. It’s just grown and 
grown and grown. 

So it’s not always clear what constitutes an organic product, 
what really makes it up and how secure it is. A lot of people are 
talking about it. Every place you go to buy food, you see that sign 
up, you know, or the advertisement on various kinds of products. 
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So I’m wondering just a couple of questions about this. Can you 
explain to us how the Department defines and certifies an organic 
product? And explain how the Department delegates authority to 
enforce standards to what seems to be private contractors. And 
what does it mean to be “a certifying agent,” working on behalf of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture? 

And then just finally on this issue, in your opinion, does the De- 
partment effectively regulate, does it effectively regulate the or- 
ganic food industry? 

Ms. Fong. Okay, well 

Ms. DeLauro. Just for one second. I would just say this to Mr. 
Hinchey. I think everyone should have at his desk — we did a chart 
here on the findings from the National Organic Program. So if you 
have a 

Mr. Hinchey. Very good. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. 

Ms. Fong. That’s very helpful to me, too. Thank you. 

Yes, as you point out, the organic industry is clearly something 
that is at the forefront these days for health and safety reasons, 
as well as environmental reasons. And I’m going to invite my col- 
league, Gil, to address some of your questions. 

But I do want to say, up front, that we are, of course, very con- 
cerned. It’s a new program for the USDA. There’s new legislation 
on it. And we are very concerned with the effectiveness, because of 
how effectively the program is run, because so many people do rely 
on that certification that something is organic. And in fact, we 
want to make sure that that certification is good. 

So Gil, if you would like to address that? 

Mr. Harden. The heart of the matters that we reported on really 
reflect on the processes and where there were weaknesses and how 
they decide whether the certifying agents are good. 

I don’t know that I can articulate right off the top of my head 
the exact process, but there is a process they have in place 

Mr. Hinchey. Mm-hmm 

Mr. Harden. That we did find weaknesses with. 

And the other part of your question that we still have to do work 
on, which we plan to do later this year, is part of what makes 
something organic is whether it’s approved to be on what’s referred 
to as — that’s called the National List of Prohibited Substances — so 
it’s the stuff that you can’t use. 

And so we plan to do work later this year, which wasn’t part of 
our current audit as to how the processes they use to move prod- 
ucts on and off that list, that would allow farming operations or 
certifying agents to allow things to be used. 

Mr. Hinchey. Okay. 

Well, thanks very much. I think this is an important issue, and 
I appreciate your attention to it. And I appreciate this organic pro- 
gram here that we have. 

DAIRY SUPPORT PROGRAMS 

In the brief time that I have, I wanted to ask you another brief 
question. It’s about dairy farming. And I don’t know if you’re very 
focused on this. But it was something that was addressed in the 
comments that were being made. 
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The situation here, well, we know that, you know, the dairy 
products, when you buy them in the stores, the price isn’t going 
down. The price is going up, if anything. But the price of the prod- 
ucts for dairy farmers has gone down. 

In fact, in New York the state dairy prices, the price per 100- 
weight of milk in New York has dropped to $16.70 from more than 
$21 a year ago, which is more than a 20 percent decline. 

I signed a letter with a number of other people to Secretary 
Vilsack, and we signed it three weeks ago, urging him to take some 
of the same steps that he took last year, as well as provide assist- 
ance to the dairy products price support program. 

And the purpose of that, of course is to keep these farmers there, 
so that, you know, the variety of farming will continue, and the 
stabilization will continue. 

So to help stabilize market prices specifically for cheddar cheese 
and non-fat dried milk, those kinds of things are being paid atten- 
tion to. 

So the question I have is: Has your office, do you in any way 
focus attention on this? Have you audited or reviewed the DLAP 
or the DPPSP program recently? Has anybody taken a look at that? 

Do you think they’re effective in what they do? And will you com- 
mit to overseeing the Department’s response to the current pricing 
crisis? 

Ms. Fong. I can tell you that during my tenure at OIG, I don’t 
believe we have ever looked at that program. And if any of my col- 
leagues recalls it, please speak up. 

I’m aware of the crisis of which you speak, and that there are 
some very significant issues going on right now. 

My sense is that that is a program that’s run by AMS. Is that? 

Mr. Hinchey. Hmm, yes. 

Ms. Fong. And we actually have not looked at many of the in- 
dustry kinds of programs. We’ll probably get into the soybean issue 
later this year. But that would be the first, I think. 

But we would be very happy to talk with your staff 

Mr. Hinchey. Okay 

Ms. Fong. To get a little bit more information about your inter- 
est, and to see if there is anything there that we could initiate. 

Mr. Hinchey. Okay. And mayb^e you could follow up with a con- 
tact to Secretary Vilsack. 

Ms. Fong. Okay. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thanks very much. 

Ms. Fong. I’ll mention to him that you raised that today. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

FOOD NUTRITION SERVICE PROGRAMS 

Ms. Fong, there is a fairly high error rate in the SNAP and 
School Lunch Programs. Correct? 

Ms. Fong. Right. 

Mr. Kingston. How high do you think that is? Any estimate? 

Ms. Fong. Oh, you know, I don’t have the precise number. I do 
know that it is on the high list for improper payments that is pub- 
lished government- wide. And because of that, FNS is required this 
year to analyze those rates, and to come up with an action plan to 
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bring the improper payment rates down. And we will be involved 
in that process later this summer. 

Mr. &NGSTON. Okay. Then, why did they get a clean opinion? 

Ms. Fong. On the financial statement audits? 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. 

Ms. Fong. Right. Let me turn to one of my audit colleagues here, 
who might have a good insight into that. 

Mr. Harden. They do have a plan to address those improper pay- 
ments, as part of their financial statements. But that doesn’t ex- 
actly affect how it’s presented on the financial statements them- 
selves. 

It’s a different type of program error. 

Mr. Kingston. Can you walk me through that? And the reason 
why I say that is — and my colleague, Mr. Farr, off the record 
made — you know, I really and truly feel that your job is to measure 
all pro^ams blindly, without prejudice, whether they’re, you know, 
a constituency group or not, that’s involved, that’s sensitive, that’s 
great, or whatever. 

You know, four inches ought to be four inches. And if it wasn’t, 
can you imagine the impact, you know, on industry? And I can tell 
where we’ve got the best example of this is Moody’s and Standard 
& Poor’s probably contributed to the financial meltdown, which led 
to TARP and all the panic on Wall Street, maybe just as much as 
anything else. And somehow they escaped scrutiny. 

You know, we should be bashing Moody’s and Standard & Poor’s, 
you know, a great bipartisan fashion in the wake of looking at 
what went wrong on TARP. 

And it would appear to me that we look to you for purity — just 
pure objectivity rather than, you know, “Okay, well this one is 
somebody likes this one, so we got to let him escape.” 

Mr. Harden. There’s a difference 

Mr. Kingston. And I also want to say this. I feel the same on 
any overpayments for farm programs. They should just all be 
measured with the same ruler, so to speak. 

Mr. Harden. Let me see if I can clarify for you what we’re doing 
on the financial statements versus the actual improper payments 
themselves. 

When we’re looking at the financial statements, we’re looking at 
whether FNS allocated that money or obligated that money to the 
right places. 

Mr. Kingston. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Harden. So they obligate, for instance, SNAP or School 
Lunch, through state agencies, so it’s spent by states and overseen 
by state agencies throughout the country. 

When you’re expressing an opinion on the financial statements, 
yes, FNS gave it to the right people. 

When you’re talking about the improper payments, or where 
SNAP payments went to the wrong people, that’s where you’ve got 
to get into the eligibility and what went on on the ground. That 
doesn’t affect 

Ms. DeLauro. Retailers 

Mr. Harden. Retailers, or, you know, or the individuals. And 
how the state oversaw the money that USDA gave them, to make 
sure it went to the right people. 
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So that’s the distinction, and we look at audits of whether there’s 
recipients or retailers spending the money wrong. And you can go 
after and try and get that money back. But that doesn’t mean that 
when our FNS made the original obligation to state A, B, or C, that 
that was a wrong thing. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. So the clean opinion rating would be sim- 
ply did they allocate money to the right agencies? 

Mr. Harden. And their financial statements. 

Mr. Kingston. Financial statement oriented. Okay. 

Now the second part of it involving states overage or misuse of 
the program, or you know, whatever: Who grades that? If that’s the 
water’s edge — are you saying you don’t go past the financial state- 
ment part? 

Mr. Harden. For the financial statement audit, we don’t go past 
the financial statement. In other audits that we do, in looking at 
the various programs, we will look at the oversight throughout the 
program, where, take school lunch for an example. We haven’t done 
in a while; but the way we would approach that is to look at how 
FNS oversaw the money that it gave to a state; how then that state 
has obligations as to how it gives it to a school district. 

As the school district, you know, make sure that the right kids 
are coded for the right type of lunch. 

Mr. Kingston. The financial statement you do annually by stat- 
ute. When is the other audit done? What triggers that? 

Mr. Harden. Those are ones that come up in terms of priorities, 
in terms of how we do our annual planning. So I mean, those come 
up — like RMA, and we talk about the compliance activities that we 
saw as something as being a high priority to do. 

School lunch things haven’t been of that level recently, but 
we 

Mr. Kingston. How much was the overage in RMA, do you 
think? 

Mr. Harden. That number I don’t have right off the top of my 
head. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, why don’t you just guess? 

Mr. Harden. That I would have to get back to you on. I don’t 
have that. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, would you say it was ten millions? Or hun- 
dreds of millions? 

Mr. Harden. We’ve 

Mr. Kingston. You’ve got to know. And let me you tell you why. 
And I don’t want you to get back to me on this. And I’m not picking 
on you. 

But you made a judgment decision to go further on them than 
on this other one; so certainly you have that information. There 
would not be any reason to get back to me. Correct? 

Ms. Fong? I mean, somebody in your Department made a deci- 
sion that RMA was a higher priority. And I just want to know, how 
was that decision made? That’s not an unusual question. I don’t 
know why you couldn’t answer it. 

And I’m not trying to pick on you, this is not personal. But cer- 
tainly you have that information. 

Ms. Fong. I’m not sure that I understand what your ques- 
tion — 
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Mr. Kingston. All right, here’s the question. 

Ms. Fong. Okay. 

Mr. Kingston. You said that you do the financial statement 
audit on an annual basis just standard. And then you do — and I’m 
not sure what word we’re looking for — but the program audit based 
on priorities. 

So I’m just saying, how did you figure out which one was a pri- 
ority and which one wasn’t? 

And I don’t have any idea myself. One may be billions of dollars, 
and one might be hundreds of millions. But I am assuming you 
know, because you made the decision that one was a priority. 

Mr. Young. If I could, one of the reasons that the Food and Nu- 
trition audits haven’t been a higher priority is because when we do 
those reviews, we’re making the same recommendations. The FNS 
officials agree with us. They simply say it’s very hard to get their 
arms around those problems. 

We do the reviews, we come up with the same type things. 
They’ve tried various things over the years to reduce, you know, in- 
eligible lunches, these types of things. Their success rate has not 
been good. 

So as far as trying to do the audits again, show them the same 
things, we have given priority to other new areas that we haven’t 
looked at. 

Mr. Kingston. But you don’t have an idea how big one problem 
is versus another? I mean, I understand what you’re saying. From 
a pragmatic standpoint is “Okay, we’ve been here, we’ve done what 
we can do on it. This other one might be a little bit more solvable, 
so we need to put our time in there.” 

Correct? 

Mr. Young. Correct. As far as the risk, the amount of money, 
there was — FNS has tried to come up with a figure as far as what 
the improper payments are. They’ve had a very difficult time. 

They did that sample roughly two years ago, that projected 
school lunch. And I don’t have that figure here. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I think it’s $850 million. 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. Because we brought it up to Secretary 
Vilsack 

Ms. DeLauro. It’s gone from $850 million to $241 million over 
the years. That is what is stated in your reports here, that over the 
years they have seriously made progress with this, because they 
have stayed on it, they focused on it. The error rate is 5 percent. 

There probably is no other program in which we have spent as 
much time looking at who is eligible, who isn’t eligible, what retail- 
ers are skimming the process. 

And they’re listed here as to who’s been caught, what kind of jail 
sentences they had. 

Quite frankly, there hasn’t been this level of scrutiny with a 
whole variety of federal programs that we have. Including — includ- 
ing ones that we mentioned here today and others that have not 
yet been mentioned. 

I mean, you’ve got data and facts. It’s not 811. That was several 
years ago. It’s been changed. You ought to know that, because Mr. 
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Kingston asks a valid question. And we ought to be able to get 
valid answers to these questions. 

Mr. Kingston. In reclaiming my long-expired time 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Kingston. That’s what we’re really looking at, is just how 
to quantify it? You know, because when I say clean opinion. I’m 
thinking — you know, I understand now. 

But I’m just trying to figure out, well, you know, where are good, 
where are we bad? Where do we, as a committee, need to be focus- 
ing? And where do the authorizers need to be focusing? 

And so that’s why that information is important. 

And again, getting back to that kind of the blind judgment of, 
you know, four inches is four inches, that’s what we want is the 
objectivity and the purity, which — if there’s one government agency 
that has a high opinion, it’s the IG’s office. 

I mean, I think everybody can agree on that. So that’s why, you 
know, we just want the cold, hard data. And then, you know, we 
can look at it accordingly. 

And I thank the Chair for your indulgence. 

Ms. DeLauro. No. These things have to be gotten right, because 
there are implications on whatever program it is. We’ve got some 
good programs. They need to be strengthened. We need to look at 
them, and how, in fact, they can help to make a difference, what- 
ever the constituency is. 

But let’s get the right numbers, and let’s have the accurate set 
of facts in order for us to be able to move forward. 

Otherwise, we move in ways that are detrimental, again, to 
whatever constituency comes under this jurisdiction. 

Mr. Bishop. 


PEANUT PRICE DATA 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. I will shift the subject for a 
few moments. In your testimony. Dr. Fong, you mentioned that an 
audit conducted by your staff last year suggested that the accuracy 
of financial assistance to peanut producers, which is primarily 
based on peanut price data supplied by the industry, is not deemed 
by your audit to be reliable market data. I have several questions 
I would like to ask regarding that. 

You referenced that peanut shell is voluntarily provided price in- 
formation. My first question is, do you have any evidence that the 
information that they have been providing to the National Agricul- 
tural Statistics Service is inaccurate or fraudulent? And if not, why 
would we be assured that a new regulation or law would make any 
significant change to the price data that is available today? 

The second question is, under our current trade agreements, our 
price data is determined by a formula that is established by the 
ITC, the International Trade Commission. For the 2002 and the 
2008 Farm Bill language, both encouraged USDA to consider the 
world market price when determining peanut prices. The peanut 
industry is living under two sets of pricing formulas. Why can’t 
USDA use a formula that is similar to the ITC as opposed to 
NASS? We changed the program from a supply management pro- 
gram to a market oriented program. And Congress wanted to see 
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more peanut exports, yet USDA doesn’t take world market peanut 
prices into consideration when it establishes the formula. 

And the third question, why do you argue for mandatory price 
transparency but refuse to discuss the formula or the black box for 
determining the USDA posted price each week? Our producers 
don’t believe that the formula has sufficient weight from the world 
market based prices for peanuts, but don’t have any way of 
verifying what weight is given to it. And so, we would like there 
to be a little bit more transparency and would like for you to ex- 
plain to us why you are not recommending that. 

Ms. Fong. Let me make a few comments on those and then I will 
ask my colleagues if they would like to also comment. On the pea- 
nut data issue, your first question was whether we had found that 
there was inaccurate or fraudulent data at some point in the proc- 
ess. And the reason we got into this audit was because a year or 
two ago there was a situation where I believe there was some con- 
cern about whether or not there was inaccurate data. And we 
looked into it — our inspection group at that time looked into it and 
found that there had been inadvertently reported inaccurate data 
which resulted in the department and the reporting entities having 
to go back and recreate, reconstruct, and fix that problem. 

So we at that point said, how did this happen? How can we work 
so that it doesn’t happen again, which is why we did the audit. And 
as you mention, we concluded that because the data is based on 
voluntary compliance and it is not verified by NASS, that we can’t 
be assured that the data is accurate and we feel very strongly that 
because of the potential implications in terms of cost — ^you know, 
if you have a penny differential here or there over the course of a 
year, it could have a 33 million dollar effect — that it was essential 
that good reliable data be collected, and that is why we made that 
recommendation. 

Now, we did not look, as far as I know, at the ITC trade agree- 
ment process and the use of the ITC formula. I think that is a real- 
ly interesting thought. We haven’t had a chance to assess that, and 
I think that is something that we should take a look at to see if 
that would be a good alternative. I am sure NASS is thinking 
about that already, and we would be happy to talk with your staff 
further to see if there is anything further that we can do. But that 
had not been on our radar in terms of our recommendations. 

Mr. Bishop. We have had through my office and through the 
peanut industry have had a significant amount of correspondence 
with the department over the years about the peanut price setting 
process. And this black box which has a magical formula in there 
that nobody knows but the people inside of USDA, also there is no 
predictability, there is no sunshine if you will, that will allow peo- 
ple in the industry to have any idea what you are basing that on 
except a general conclusion of your statements — I say not you, but 
the department — general conclusion of your statements. And we 
have been tiying to get some identifiable criteria that could be 
looked at objectively by everybody as opposed to just having to 
wonder what the genie was going to come up with. So the sooner 
you could address that, I think the happier all of us would be. And 
of course the — I think it would assist you and well, assist the de- 
partment in assuring accurate payments and reliable price data. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Mr. Alexander. 

CONSERVATION STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, ma’am. Touching on something Mr. 
Kingston was talking about, the survey can he clean and still smell 
badly. Now let’s talk about the conservation program, the conserva- 
tion security program, whatever. One might find it hard to believe 
that a Member of Congress that represents district that is heavily 
dependent on farming would be somewhat critical of the program. 
It just seemed to me like it is a way for the Federal Government 
to pay men and women to not to farm on land that might not be 
suitable to farm on to begin with. 

Now the conservation program, it scheduled a billion dollar budg- 
et for 2011. And we are told that half of the contracts that you 
have surveyed were deemed to be going to people that didn’t qual- 
ify for those contracts. Now, we don’t know how many you sur- 
veyed. Did you survey all of them? Or if one is told that half that 
you surveyed were going to illegitimate people then we have to as- 
sume that all the surveys, if you surveyed all of them, then half 
of them would be abused. That is a lot of money. What are we 
doing to recover that? 

Ms. Fong. Well, to just address your initial comments about the 
survey and what the 50 percent means, when we do these reviews 
and surveys it is not possible for us to look at every single recipi- 
ent, so we structure a statistical sampling which means that if we 
look at a certain number and we get a result, we can be confident 
that it would be projected to the full portfolio that statistics will 
hold. So that is what we did for the CSP program. We looked at 
75 contracts; we used a statistician to pull the right number and 
the right range. And of that 75, 38 it turns out went to unqualified 
recipients, which is a fairly high percentage, very high percentage. 
And I will say to you that I do know that the Secretary is very con- 
cerned about that statistic and is working to implement some cor- 
rective actions within that program. 

Now, your next question about what can be done to get the 
money back I think is a very interesting question, a very good 
question. If generally speaking, if somebody is ineligible to partici- 
pate in a program and they provide inaccurate or false information, 
they should not be allowed to retain that benefit. And there are, 
different, perhaps ways that the department could consider going 
after that in terms of possibly civil false claims, actions, or actions 
on the contract itself. And I would think that NRCS should be talk- 
ing to the General Counsel’s Office to see if there are appropriate 
ways to go after that. Certainly, if there is any indication of crimi- 
nal wrongdoing, we would anticipate that those cases would be re- 
ferred to us to look into. 

Mr. Alexander. I don’t see how one could even question criminal 
doings when we are told that — and I think 38 is a lot more than 
half of 75 — ^but, we have people we know of that are in jail today 
for abusing Medicaid and Medicare. How many are in jail today for 
abusing this system? I mean if we are told that there is a billion 
dollar budget, over half of that is going to the people that don’t de- 
serve it. And if we are somewhat non supportive of the entire pro- 
gram to begin with, then that really makes you sick. And what I 
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would like to ask is, if you can identify some names of people or 
businesses that have been charged with criminal activity — and I 
certainly think this is stealing. If outside people are charged, do we 
ever consider filing charges against people on the inside? I mean 
checks have to be written, and if they are going to people that don’t 
deserve those checks, then do we ever question those writing the 
checks? 

Ms. Fong. One of my colleagues has advised me that we did in 
this situation, where we did the audit and found the number of 
people that provided false information, we contacted the prosecu- 
tors in a number of areas and asked them to consider a prosecution 
but we were — it was declined, the prosecutors declined. And that 
could be for any number of reasons. It could have been the dollar 
thresholds weren’t high enough, it could have been any — it could 
have been a priority setting process. And so what that tells us is 
that in those cases, criminal investigation is not an open avenue 
but there may be some other avenues that the department 

Mr. Alexander. When you say prosecutors. I’m sorry, are we 
talking local district attorneys or — ? 

Ms. Fong. It would have been the federal Department of Justice. 
But you know, to get to your other question, whenever we do audit 
and investigative work and it appears that there may be inappro- 
priate conduct by department employees, we do follow up on that. 
We do have a number of employee integrity cases going on at any 
time, and we are not hesitant to pursue wrongdoing either within 
the department or outside the department where we see that there 
may be evidence of that. 

Mr. Alexander. The point being Madam Chairman, if you would 
indulge me, I have heard stories of people in Louisiana that bought 
property paying for that property with conservation money, no in- 
tentions ever to farm on that. And that just goes against the grain 
for me. I don’t like that. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. I just would one quick question and very briefly 
because I am somewhat out of line with just following up here. But 
my colleague is absolutely right. Who has the authority to get this 
money back? Who? 

Mr. Alexander. We need to file charges against some prosecutor 
for 

Ms. DeLauro. Who is it within the federal jurisdiction here? We 
have information about improper payments, 38 out of 75, we must 
have identified whoever it was that got these funds improperly. 
Who then moves to getting the money back? Where does it go? You 
won’t cover it, you don’t have the authority to get the money. Who 
has the authority? 

Ms. Fong. In the first instance it would be the program manager 
who once we tell them you have some ineligible participants and 
this is the reason why we say that, they then can take that infor- 
mation and they should be talking with the General Counsel’s Of- 
fice to determine what avenues are available 

Ms. DeLauro. So the department USDA then goes to the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office? 

Ms. Fong. The program officials at NRCS should be talking with 
the General Counsel to see 

Ms. DeLauro. The White House general counsel? 
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Ms. Fong. No, no. USDA 

Ms. DeLauro. USDA’s general counsel. 

Ms. Fong. To see what legitimate options are available to pursue 
this. 

Mr. Kingston. Can I jump in on this? I don’t get it. I mean is 
the government just too big that we can’t fill in the potholes any- 
more in the roads, and this is just one of these potholes that we 
just shrug and say it should be done down the hall, not us? 

Ms. DeLauro. Close to doing business. I mean I don’t under- 
stand. 

Mr. Farr. Well, we make the law. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, the law is made though. 

Mr. Young. That same question. I raised that question with the 
administrator as far as going back and collecting money. One of the 
problems that they are having and the agency is trying to take ac- 
tion, the problem they have is that program was extremely com- 
plex. I am not saying I agree with this, I am just saying what we 
were told. That the program was one of the more complex pro- 
grams — 

Ms. DeLauro. Yeah, but you figured it out as if there was an im- 
proper payment. You figured out the complexity of it, you got to the 
answer. Their job now is to make a justification. 

Mr. Young. Well, the problem is, what they are saying is to go 
back and collect it as far as going the legal route because of the 
complexities of the program, it makes it very difficult to do that. 
Now that is the reason that we were given for not moving out. So 
that is 

Ms. DeLauro. We have some fundamental issues here to really 
try to deal with here. Mr. Farr — oh, I am sorry, was it Ms. Kaptur? 
I am sorry. 


USDA LOCAL FOOD PROCUREMENT 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you. Madam Chair. Welcome. Thank you for 
the work that you do. I am very interested in the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Office and its ability to provide insight on how USDA pro- 
grams are actually operating. My particular focus this morning is 
really a question once I explain what I am interested in, and 
whether you can provide any insight into this. 

I am very interested in how USDA programs overall benefit local 
farmers. And I am wondering how a measure could be developed 
by county looking at dollar inflows into those counties from USDA, 
and to what extent those dollar inflows help local agricultural, a 
local community agriculture. Let me give you an example. In the 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, if one could measure 
all the dollars coming into given counties, and the counties I am 
more interested in are the 10 poorest urban areas in the country, 
I would like to know — as a start I am interested in those; I rep- 
resent one of those — how those programs benefit local farming. So 
for example, if the local school system is buying beef or vegetables, 
who actually redeems those SNAP coupons? l^at are the mecha- 
nisms that exist in those places? Which companies benefit? Which 
local farmers benefit? Do you have the ability to develop a mecha- 
nism to do that? 
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If I take another USDA program, the Seniors Farmers’ Market 
Coupon Program, I know that one works for local agriculture be- 
cause I have seen it work. So local people henefit from local pro- 
ducers. The WIC Program I am not sure about. I don’t really 
know — I know the WIC Farmers’ Market Coupon Program func- 
tions at some level in my area, but I don’t know how much. I go 
to the store in the winter time in my region, which is a greenhouse 
capital for our whole part of the country, and I see peppers on the 
shelf that are local supermarkets from foreign countries. But I 
don’t see anything from our local producers who can produce under 
glass all year. And I am saying, what is going on here? 

So I know you seek wrongdoers and you have a heavy focus there 
and we need you there, but I am wondering if you could provide 
us any insight into measuring the impact of USDA programs across 
a variety of categories, and its connect to local community agri- 
culture. Do you think about that? Do you have a way of doing that 
or providing us with information? Then I can make a decision, oh 
legally up here what can I do and the law to help local agriculture 
first? 

Rather than providing more money for foreign inspections, which 
I am all for when I look at the amount of fruits and vegetables 
coming in here from other countries, and you know so much of this 
isn’t really tested. Our farmers, we know where the peppers come 
from; we can track it right back to where it has grown. So I am 
very interested in how effective USDA is in connecting to local ag- 
riculture. Could you comment on that, please? 

Ms. Fong. Let me offer some comments and then I will ask my 
colleagues if they would like to comment also. That is a really in- 
teresting question, and you are right that we haven’t really focused 
on that. And I will say that in terms of teasing it apart, what we 
would need to be able to do is to have some good information sys- 
tems, data systems, that can track recipients of each of the pro- 
grams and dollar level, so that we really know where the money 
is flowing, so that we could then extract that money, that informa- 
tion and do the kind of analysis you are talking about. 

I will tell you, I don’t know if USDA agencies have that capacity 
currently. I just don’t know. In terms of an analogy, when we look 
at the recovery money — as you might know, the Recovery Act set 
up a board to develop a website called recovery.gov, which is in- 
tended and it is a break through website that is supposed to be 
able to track every dollar recovery money across the government 
from every program down through the federal departments through 
the state and local agencies to the recipients and sub recipients 
down to the local person on your neighborhood block who actually 
gets the contract, the grant, or whatever it is. 

And that has taken quite a bit of time to actually design and get 
it up, but it is a ground breaking website, and it has actually been 
successful. So for example, if I get on that website and I plug in 
my zip code, I can see you know, within a three block radius who 
in my neighborhood got money from which department for which 
program, and how much it was. The reason I mention this is be- 
cause I think that is going to be the wave of the future for govern- 
ment agencies and information technology. Now that we know that 
technology can be used to do that, even though it is an expensive 
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and time-consuming process, my guess is that we will start seeing 
these kinds of websites develop across federal agencies. 

And at some point, you know, I would hope that USD A would 
have that capacity as well so that we would be able to track every 
dollar appropriated and every program down to the recipient at the 
grassroots level, and be able to do that kind of analysis. And that 
would of course be in the public’s interest as well so they can see 
where their money is going and who is getting it and for what pur- 
poses. But in terms of where we are today, I am not sure that we 
are there yet. 

Ms. Kaptur. With your power at USDA, I would really challenge 
you to consider some pilot counties, and to think about your pro- 
grams and their impact on local agriculture. And though I don’t 
have the authority to represent the city of Detroit, I go there fre- 
quently and it is a place of great need. I see this giant farmer’s 
market downtown and I see lots of local possibilities there; that is 
a town with no supermarkets in the city. And it is very important 
for us to understand where the dollars flow now, and we can do 
urban agriculture in Detroit; it’s being done in some instances al- 
ready. I have met the Vietnamese woman selling snow peas and so 
forth. 

We need to use USDA’s power to help local people and local 
farms in those regions succeed. So I would — Ma’am I don’t know 
if it is within my purview, but to ask if they could construct some 
type of prototype analysis for — take the top 10 poorest, however 
you want to measure it, top five — and come back to us with how 
USDA’s programs actually link to local agriculture and support the 
development of local agriculture. 

Ms. DeLauro. Why don’t we talk about that and what kind of 
request we want to try to make. Mr. Farr. 

SCHOOL NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Madam Chair. I really appreciate this re- 
port. I think it is succinct and — I appreciate your stating it in 
goals, and one of them is management improvement. The question 
I have really relates to your authority to essentially do perhaps re- 
instatement or restatement of the law. I am very concerned and 
Jack Kingston brought it up about — although we have different 
view points on it — on auditing children in the nutrition program. 
I just kidded him that some people have more interest in auditing 
Sesame Street than Wall Street. 

But the concern I have is that we need to really make food nutri- 
tion in our schools a high priority in our healthcare bill, the 
wellness aspect certainly a goal of the First Lady and the Presi- 
dent. Yet if you look at the program, and to do that you are going 
to need more money, and we are at a zero sum game, and what 
I find is that the administration of the nutrition program is so cost- 
ly. We spend more money on auditing and administration than we 
do on food, because we don’t want to feed the kid who may have 
too much money in — his family may have too much money — give 
them a free meal. You know, we are talking about cents; dollars 
and cents, not billions of dollars. If the wrong person gets fed I 
think the reduced meal cost is 40 cents and for a full meal it is 
about $2.50. 
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So the question really goes, and does your — looking at this law 
because you are responsible for auditing and seeing whether it is 
being carried out — you also make recommendations as to how the 
law can be streamlined and you know, for nutrition programs we 
have one for every meal. We have administration for each. Break- 
fast is a different administration than a snack, is a different ad- 
ministration than a lunch, is a different administration than an 
after school program, different administration than the WIC Pro- 
gram, different administration from other poverty programs, and 
yet it all may affect the same child. 

I mean there is incredible bureaucracy here that needs to be 
tackled, and that has not been done by any Administration. And 
it seems to me that the people who can understand that are the 
people who have to get down and do the sort of auditing. There 
must be some times where you say this is — we have just created 
kind of a dumb-dumb process here. And in that do you feed back 
to Congress? Is there like, hey we ought to really — we ought to look 
at this different. We ought to find a better way of measuring cost 
effectiveness. 

Ms. Fong. I think you raise a really interesting point about the 
many food programs that exist in the government. It is not some- 
thing I think we ourselves have focused on in terms of the dupli- 
cate, potentially duplicative administrative costs for each of the 
programs. But I think we just heard that GAO issued a report last 
week on many — I think they mentioned that there are 20 or 30, 40 
food programs in the government, and that there may be some po- 
tential benefits to be gained by considering some — consolidation. 

Mr. Farr. Consolidation. Oh, I totally agree. 

Ms. Fong. And I have not yet had a chance to read the report, 
but I am very interested in that whole topic. We certainly need to 
take a look at it from our perspective which we haven’t done yet. 

Mr. Farr. But do you do this — my first job was auditing in a leg- 
islative analyst’s office in Sacramento, California. And what I 
found out in auditing school programs, categorical school programs, 
and the legislature essentially gave this mandate to go out and find 
out which works and which doesn’t, and then come back and tell 
us what we ought to eliminate. 

Now, what we found was that the way the programs were de- 
signed and the measurement tools they had didn’t relate to be able 
to relate to outcomes. It really got back to legislature. You have got 
to rethink and redesign this program in order to get the outcomes 
that you really want to have. You know, that is not what they 
wanted to hear. They just wanted the black and white, good and 
bad. And you would never be able to solve the goals without chang- 
ing the ask languages. And it seems to me that is one of the things 
I have noticed in Congress, we never come back to people that are 
involved in the trenches. There must be a lot of people out there 
administrating laws that we created. It would just say, where did 
they come up with this one? Because it just doesn’t make sense. 
And how do we get that feedback? Is it your responsibility or your 
authority, or is that the audit — ? I mean, I don’t know. 

Ms. Fong. That is something that we do view within our pur- 
view, and we do make recommendations where we think legislative 
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change is necessary, after we do an audit and we find whatever we 
find. 

If we think the cause of the problem is that the legislation is not 
clear or perhaps is not what it should be, then we will come back 
and say we think you really need to reconsider a definition on this 
or put some controls on that. 

One of the examples that we were talking about earlier this 
morning was the peanut, the collection of data on that. The legisla- 
tion does not require NASS to verify data. It does not require pro- 
ducers to give the data. It is a purely voluntary program. 

We did make a recommendation that we believe NASS should be 
given statutory authority to verify that data, and that it should not 
be voluntary. 

That is one example of where if we identified it as a legislative 
issue, we will bring it forth. 

Whether Congress is able to then take that issue and run with 
it, it is kind of out of our hands at that point. 

Mr. Farr. I understand that. For those of us who are interested, 
I am particularly interested in how to clean up the nutrition pro- 
gram so we get a better bang for our buck. 

My argument is look, we do not measure kids that get on the bus 
as to their financial well-being or when they check out a library 
book, but if you go in to get a meal, all of a sudden, your parents 
have to prove they are poor for you to be able to eat. 

The people you are talking about, proving how they are poor, 
they do not know how to do that. They are poor and they do not 
know how to do things like that. 

It is an awkward system. You wonder whether the requirements 
equal the costs, what the value of the enforcement is, when the 
outcome is to try to get kids to have nutritious meals, and we also 
have to change what we are feeding kids in schools. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

CONSERVATION STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 

Ms. Fong, I want to go back. I do not know if I should ask Mr. 
Young or Mr. Harden these questions. It may lend itself better to 
the record in this case, a followup, but I would like it to be timely. 

I would like to know on the conservation stewardship program, 
CSP, which Mr. Alexander was talking about, what is the trend, 
if 50 percent of this is going to ineligible people, what was the 
trend? 

You have been auditing them for many years; correct? 

Mr. Young. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. We are up to 50 percent. Is that going down? Is 
that coming up? How long has that trend line been tracked going 
back five years, going back ten or whatever? 

When did we stop worrying about it? If we are not worrying 
about it, does that correlate with the trend line? 

I think the next question is something that the Chairwoman and 
I think the whole Committee — who is next? We need a schematic 
as to where the breakdown is. You are reporting this information 
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to somebody within the agency and there seems to be you do not 
know, it is important, but I have other things. 

I understand that. Up here, you do have a full load every day. 
You go out, audit it, you report to Congress. Who do you report to 
in the USD A and what do they do about it? I just want to know 
that ladder. 

I would like to have kind of a schematic, a flow chart, but more 
importantly, I would like — I hope the Chairwoman does this — a re- 
port on whose desk is this sitting on. I would like to know that not 
just for CSP but everything else. 

My other question is in terms of the farm payment programs, do 
you know what the error rate is in that program, in farm pay- 
ments, just in general? I know there is an error rate in that. Do 
you know offhand? 

Mr. Young. There is a variety of farm programs. 

Mr. Kingston. There are some payment limitations that have 
caused some problems and then just eligibility. I would like to 
know that. It would appear that if we are not going to do anything 
with this information, then you are going to continue to have a 50 
percent error rate. 

One other question, which you may know right now on CSP, of 
that 50 percent, how much of it is a mistake and how much of it 
is fraud? 

Mr. Young. We have no estimates on how much is actual fraud. 
They are still working on trying to collect that money. It is not 
something they have given up on. 

That was an unique program. The error rate we found there was 
substantially higher than some of the error rates we found in other 
audits that we have done. That program was not in existence for 
a long period of time. 

It varies by program and with the Improper Payment Act, one 
of the responsibilities of the agency managers is to ascertain what 
their error rate is or what their improper payments are. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you have legislative recommendations on it? 

Mr. Young. On CSP? 

Mr. Harden. The program itself changed with the 2008 farm bill. 
It went from the conservation security program to the conservation 
stewardship program. What NRCS has said to us is a lot of the 
fixes or the recommendations that we had for the CSP will help 
them better put the next program in place. 

Mr. Kingston. It just would appear to me that on a program like 
that, if you have a 50 percent error, maybe 50 percent fraud, 
maybe 50 percent incompetency, whatever the reason, it would al- 
most be to the level that the Secretary would go back to us and 
say you just need to kill this program for now or you greatly need 
to trim it until we can reshuffle and try to work this thing out. 

You are saying there are some legislative recommendations, but 
since it is a relatively new program, they are still finding their 
way? 

Mr. Harden. I do not believe we made legislative recommenda- 
tions in that report. 

Mr. Kingston. You did on the peanut program. 

Mr. Harden. Right. The program itself changed as we were look- 
ing at it. What we started looking at was the conservation security 
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program, and then that program disappeared and came back as the 
conservation stewardship program as part of the 2008 farm bill. 

When we go to look at it again, we will be looking at the new 
program, and what they have said is we will take recommendations 
made to the old program for the new program and make sure they 
strengthen them in that way. 

Mr. Kingston. I know I am out of time. 

Ms. DeLauro. Just quickly, with the legislative recommenda- 
tions made with regard to the old program, were you on your way 
to that or did it just stop in midstream and then you 

Mr. Young. No. 


FSIS RESIDUE INSPECTION 

Ms. DeLauro. I would like to go back to FSIS and the residue 
inspection. I found that particularly troubling. Really disturbing re- 
ports about FSIS. 

You found some problems were identified as far back as 1985. 
Would you walk us briefly through your findings and tell us what 
the gap in management is at FSIS that allows programs like this 
to go unaddressed for 25 years? 

Mr. Harden. Actually 

Ms. DeLauro. This is residue. This is metals, antibiotics, et 
cetera, that are not being tracked. This is a serious public health 
issue. 

Mr. Harden. The coordination here, the real big problem that 
goes back a long way is not solely with FSIS. We are USDA and 
we can make recommendations to them. The biggest problem is 
their coordination with FDA and EPA on this issue. 

FDA sets the standards for the residues from the drugs. The 
EPA sets the standards for the residues for the chemicals. They 
need to work together to set those things up. 

That is the heart of the matter as to the key recommendation we 
made there, FSIS, you need to get that coordination re-energized 
and make sure that you have it at the right level and you have the 
right people at the right meetings so you can make the decisions 
you need to make in terms of what we are going to test versus 
what we are not going to test, how you are going to rotate things 
in and out, and if there are disagreements between the three — 
FSIS is the one that is on the front line to do the testing, but they 
cannot hold anything back if there is not a level to say it is over 
or under. You have to have the right people there to help make 
those decisions. 

Ms. DeLauro. First of all, I might just say in terms of your re- 
port you say “FSIS does not attempt to recall meat even when its 
tests have confirmed the excessive presence of veterinary drugs.” 

Mr. Harden. I agree. That is a huge problem. When we found 
that, it was very disturbing to us. I know the Secretary has re- 
cently said now that he is looking at it, there may be a different 
answer for that, as I viewed the press on that particular issue. 

We found it important to bring it forward because similar deci- 
sions were not made elsewhere, and that is where we make the ex- 
ample of what we are comparing it to is the hallmark recall where 
it was not a Class 1 recall, it was a Class 2, but yet you had the 
largest beef recall. 
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The residues would fit, if you do not want to say it is Class 1, 
why it would not be comparable to a Class 2, which they do work 
with companies to do those results. 

Ms. DeLauro. You have said this and very clearly about FDA, 
EPA, FSIS, is there anybody in charge? Is there a person that is 
in charge of any of this? 

Mr. Harden. No. The way they have approached it is very much 
from a coordination standpoint, which that goes back to a 1984 
memorandum of understanding. That is where we said you need to 
go back and make sure that is up to date, so that you have some- 
body that is in charge, you have some way of resolving whatever 
problems there are between the different people. 

Ms. DeLauro. There is no one in charge. I am going to say this, 
as I have said in the past, and this is in regard to food safety. No 
one is in charge. No one has authority. No one is responsible. There 
is no accountability. It is diffuse. 

Therefore, we cannot get to answers, we cannot move the process 
because no one is in charge of food safety in the Federal Govern- 
ment in the United States of America. No one. 

You lay out the case. Three agencies that cannot come to identi- 
fying knowable chemical difficulties. It is annullable scientifically. 
They cannot either define the standard and they cannot enforce the 
testing of the standard. They do not recall it when they find it. 

The public has every reason to believe that there is gross inept- 
ness here, on this issue, unlike CSP, the public health is at risk. 
People can get sick. People can die. There is no one in charge. 

I have one last piece on FSIS. I really throw up my hands, but 
since 2000, your office has done by our count 34 audits of FSIS cov- 
ering a broad range of issues. 

In these reports, your office has made 396 recommendations to 
improve the Agency’s operations. As a result in many cases, 
changes have been made and the program has been improved in 
the specific areas that you identified. 

However, while one thing gets fixed, the next audit of FSIS finds 
new problems. This is an area and an agency with a single area 
of responsibility, inspecting meat and poultry plants. That is what 
their responsibility is. 

It is not rocket science. I am exasperated. I am tired of this. 
Again, I believe if the American public had any idea of what their 
exposure is on this, there would be a real outcry. 

There is a fundamental issue here. This is years and years and 
years. What has to be done to change the culture at FSIS? You con- 
tinue to do reports. You do audits. They sit on a shelf They evapo- 
rate. It does not get implemented. Some of the stuff does. 

We keep hearing the same things over and over again, and we 
cannot come to changing the infrastructure in a way that allows for 
a procedure or a process to move forward affirmatively. 

You all have looked at this. What is your judgment on trying to 
change the culture at FSIS? 

Ms. Fong. Let me offer a couple of comments and then I will in- 
vite my colleagues, as always, to participate. 

You are right. We have done an awful lot of work in this area 
and it has been one of our top priorities for all the reasons that 
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you state. I will say that in my own tenure here in the last eight 
years, we have had some ups and downs. 

I am harking back to the BSE situations and some of the trade 
issues that came out of that, the recalls, I will say as you also rec- 
ognize, there has been some improvement. 

For example, the BSE surveillance process, it has really settled 
down and it is probably now where it needs to be. On equivalency 
of inspections, Canadian beef and other kinds of beef, we have seen 
improvements. 

Normally, what it takes is a crisis and then a report, an analysis, 
and then reaction. 

Of course, there are areas that still do need further work, and 
what we find whenever we do an audit is that FSIS will take those 
recommendations and they will focus on them in the heat of the 
moment and we will get some forward movement, but then we al- 
ways find spin-offs, issues that we had never realized were issues, 
so we will pursue those. 

It looks as if it is an agency that has challenges that perhaps 
some people may say have not been met. I will say that we would 
say there have been some successes. 

We also recognize it is a very tough mission. Inspecting food in 
slaughter houses takes a certain kind of employee. It takes a cer- 
tain dedication to the mission. It is a very tough mission, very hard 
on people as individuals. 

All the classic things that I can say to you about how you change 
an organizational culture, you start with tone at the top. I think 
it is critical to have excellent leadership from the top down because 
that dedication to the mission and clear vision of what the agency 
is up to has to be the first step. 

Of course, you would look at the workforce, and is the workforce 
getting the kind of training it needs? Are they all fully professional 
to the extent we would all want them to be? I think that has been 
an ongoing challenge. 

You also look at are the procedures in place within the agency 
to make sure the employees, once they are trained, do they know 
what they are supposed to do, is it clear? 

We have had a number of findings in those areas, and in some 
cases we find that the procedures are good, but people are not fol- 
lowing them. In other cases, we find that no, the procedures really 
need to be established. 

There is that whole range of issues. 

Ms. DeLauro. Maybe we need a single food agency where they 
concentrate on food safety and we do not have to have multiple 
agencies not doing, quite frankly, anything to address this issue. 

Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Latham. I thank the Chairwoman. I think you have ex- 
pressed the frustration a lot of us have, and I think rather than 
to beat up on the Inspector General 

Ms. DeLauro. I am not beating up on the Inspector General. She 
knows that. 

Mr. Latham. My concern is we have turned over our responsibil- 
ities in Congress by not doing the oversight of these agencies, 
whether it be this committee or the authorizing committee, to find 
out what the heck is going on, and we are so worried about starting 
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new programs and spending more money elsewhere, that we are 
not doing what we should he doing here. 

Just to have oversight hearings on these agencies, and it is not 
just FSIS, we do not do oversight on anybody, and to expect the 
Inspector General to find out all the bad stuff going on without us 
doing our job, I think is misplaced responsibility, that we need to 
do our job here. We should have the power rather than turning ev- 
erything over to the Inspector General. 

OIG BUDGET 

I would ask you, the President is only asking for an additional 
$1.6 million for your office. It appears the workload is increasing 
as Congress charged you and your fellow Inspector Generals for po- 
licing the massive stimulus bill that was passed, and this com- 
mittee did not really have a hearing on our $28 billion share of the 
stimulus bill. We never had one hearing and never had a discus- 
sion in the Committee. 

Is this request adequate? Do you need additional funding to do 
your job? 

Ms. Fong. That is always a tough question to answer. 

Mr. Latham. Did you ask for more? 

Ms. Fong. I think we have some needs that we had wanted to 
fund, for example, we wanted a stronger IT system to track our in- 
vestigations, but we are finding another way to fund that. That is 
being taken care of 

With the Recovery Act money that we are getting within the IG 
Office, and we have been very grateful to you all for that money, 
it has enabled us to hire up additional staff in the audit and inves- 
tigative sides, so that we can actually do more work. 

We are a level of effort office. If you fund us at a certain level, 
that is the amount of work you are going to get. Clearly, there are 
programs within USD A that we only are able to look at on a cycli- 
cal basis because of our resources. If we were to get more money, 
we would be able to do more work. Similarly, if we are held to this 
level, then we will prioritize. 

In response to Mr. Kingston’s concerns as well, what we look at 
is dollar risk. We look at history of performance in a program. We 
look at interest from the Congress and the Administration, as we 
decide which programs to look at each year. 

My answer to you is right now, because of the Recovery Act and 
the disaster money that you all gave us, we are adequately staffed 
to do what we need to do, to deal with critical issues. If we had 
more money, we would be able to expand our range of operations. 

Mr. Latham. That is my question. Are there a lot of other things 
that you should be looking at today but you are restricted? The $28 
billion in the stimulus bill, like you said, the disaster, I know there 
was a little bit of money in the stimulus for your office. 

I guess I would ask how much of that have you spent so far? 
What do you need to actually do your job in a competent way? 

Ms. Fong. In terms of stimulus, we received $22.5 million avail- 
able for five years. We are in the second year of recovery. As I 
might have mentioned to all of you, we are actually looking at 
every program that received dollars through recovery. We are going 
to be looking at all the nutrition programs. 
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We have issued 30 reports this past year on it. We are cranking 
it out. 

We have to date spent about half of that, about $11 million, in 
my understanding. We are moving through it pretty rapidly. We 
have about 50 audits underway across RD, Forest Service, FSA, 
FNS, Departmental Administration. 

We have a huge initiative going on in that area. 

Mr. Latham. What would you look at if you had the funds to do 
it? 

Ms. Fong. Well, every year we go through our planning process 
and we have tiers of audits that we consider. At this point, we are 
only addressing our top tier of what we consider critical high risk 
issues. 

There are other tiers of issues that have been surfaced by our 
staff that we at some point will get to. 

Mr. Latham. Are there any examples? 

Ms. Fong. Actually, I think some of the farm programs, some of 
the nutrition programs, some of the AMS programs. 

Mr. Latham. That you are not looking at because of funds? 

Ms. Fong. They will be scheduled in the out years. 

Mr. Latham. A small part of the budget; right? 

Ms. Fong. We do what we can. 

Mr. Latham. Thank you very much. 

Ms. DeLauro. What I would like to do if it is agreeable, we have 
talked about resources and funding for what you do, which is Mr. 
Latham’s point, which is a reality, but I would very much like to 
talk to you about what kind of authorities you think you might 
need in order to deal with follow up, with what you do with the 
money that we appropriate you. 

You lay out the reports. You lay out the recommendations. In 
several of these programs, we have seen rather it is 9 out of the 
23 recommendations that are acknowledged or 14 out of 22 , et 
cetera. 

How do we provide you and what is it you believe you would 
need in terms of authorities to be able to move to a next step? 

We are not going to do that here today. I would love to be touch 
with you and sit down and talk about how we get to that. Some- 
times it is not just the money, but we cannot get the implementa- 
tion of what you have already done on some of these programs. 

I think we have to address that issue first and foremost and then 
deal with resources. 

Mr. Farr. 


NATIONAL ORGANICS PROGRAM 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much. I want to ask a question relat- 
ing to the Organics Standard Act and the fact that the national 
regulations allow for state management under the state organic 
program, SOP. 

You indicated that only two states have been approved for SOP, 
and California has some problems with theirs. I think there are 
about 14 recommendations that came out of that. They indicated 
AMS has agreed that they are going to get those recommendations 
in place by June of this year. 

Do you plan another audit after that? What is the follow up? 
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Mr. Harden. Normally, when we do a follow up of this nature, 
we give them time — they give us the time frames in which they are 
going to make the changes or implement the changes, and we will 
come back and schedule work later. 

Maybe an overview of the program in the next year or so, but 
before the end of this year, there is another part of the organic pro- 
gram that we are going to look at in terms of how they take sub- 
stances on and off the national list of prohibited substances. 

I would say in terms of a comprehensive review, it would prob- 
ably be in a year or two. 

Mr. Farr. The one you have dealt with now is the inspection 
process; right? Certification process? 

Mr. Harden. AMS oversight and the type of oversight they give 
to the certifiers. By doing that, we did go to a number of oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Farr. The next one is going to be sort of how you manage 
the 

Mr. Harden. There was a specific question that we received from 
the Committee staff in terms of what did we do in this audit with 
regard to how they decide on which substances are on the list or 
not on the list, which we did not do detailed work on previously, 
and we are going to be doing that in the future. 

Mr. Farr. I have probably the largest number of organic growers 
in the United States who are very interested. Obviously, they want 
to comply with the law because it protects them. 

I am curious as to when can they expect to have your oversight 
to say yes, it is in place, working well. You said that will probably 
take about a year once it is in place? 

Mr. Harden. We would probably give an agency that amount of 
time so we can go in and see how effectively their corrective actions 
were. 

Mr. Farr. We can expect perhaps about 2012 that you would 
start; right? End of this year? 

Mr. Harden. That would be an expected time frame, but we have 
to take that into consideration with other priorities at the time, in 
terms of when we actually would get that started. 

Mr. Farr. I appreciate that. I appreciate you doing your over- 
sight on it. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. Fong, I was hoping to bring Ms. Ellis and Mr. Lebo in, be- 
cause I think they have had a free ride today. [Laughter.] 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD AID 

Mr. Kingston. I am not sure what their area is. To move in a 
different direction, do you audit international food aid? Going back 
to Mr. Harden. You just cannot get enough. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Fong. We have done a couple of audits in that area in the 
last few years. Did we not have some investigations? Never mind. 
[Laughter.] 

I am trying. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, you do audit it. P.L. 480 and McGovern- 
Dole. 
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Mr. Harden. I do not know that we have done specific work on 
that program. The GAO has done work in that area, and we try 
to make sure we do not overlap one another. It has been several 
years since we have actually looked at the food aid programs spe- 
cifically. 

Mr. Kingston. We had a great hearing with GAO on inter- 
national food aid, and one of the things that somewhat came out 
of it is that it appears to be somewhat haphazard in that we do 
not have measurements as to where it has been most successful, 
and often there is a cliff when you do food aid and then a country 
is moving up the ladder but because they are moving up the lad- 
der, they are no longer eligible for development aid. 

I was just wondering if you had any information on that. 

Mr. Harden. Not from current work. 

Mr. Kingston. How long has it been since you audited this? 

Mr. Harden. Five to ten years. 

Mr. Kingston. I am not sure why you would not when P.L. 480 
is $4.7 billion and McGovern-Dole is $2 billion. It would appear 
that would be on your radar. 

Mr. Young. It is. That is something we have talked about, looked 
at, when we go through what audits we can schedule and do. It has 
not made it into the ones that we are able to start. 

Mr. Kingston. I do not know what we could do to urge you to 
put that on there, maybe actually in instructive language. It would 
appear to me based on our GAO hearing that it is certainly some- 
thing that we should be looking at. 

We give food aid, as you probably now, to 153 countries. It does 
not seem to be as effective in combating food security in many 
ways because we are not helping with the development aid along 
with it, and as a component of it. 

If you have not audited it, you are not in a position to discuss 
it; correct? 

Mr. Young. Correct. 

Mr. Kingston. Let me just come out with some bad questions for 
Ms. Ellis and Mr. Lebo, we have a few minutes. No, I yield back. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Let me just try to run through some — 
I am going to give you a question on the N60 testing protocol, test- 
ing that is used by USDA, as you know, a screening test for E. coli 
in ground beef products. 

What I asked about was statistical validity, the testing method, 
how the samples are allocated and analyzed by USDA employees, 
and the application of the N60 test results, and you agreed to look 
at this. If you can just get back to us and update us on the find- 
ings. 

[The information follows:] 

The first phase of this audit request is in process. Our audit objective in this 
phase is to follow up on matters reported in our memorandum, “Food Safety and 
Inspection Service Sampling and Testing of E. coli,” issued January 29, 2008, re- 
lated to examining the adequacy and effectiveness of FSIS N-60 sampling method. 
The report will be issued by late summer 2010. 

Again, questions here that follow up on Mr. Bishop’s commentary 
on peanuts, and you can get back to me on this. Are peanuts the 
only commodity that does not have a public commodity market? 

[The information follows:] 
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According to FSA program staff, in addition to peanuts, there may be some minor 
oil seeds (rapeseed, crambe, and sesame) that may receive farm program assistance 
and that may not have a public commodity market — that is, without a spot, cash, 
futures, or terminal market. In the case of these minor oil seeds, Farm Service 
Agency officials have stated that not much is produced and most of what is pro- 
duced is by contract with processors. 

What authority does NASS need to be able to verify the price 
data reported by buyers, and is the reliance on this unreliable mar- 
ket data more likely to cause under payments or over payments to 
peanut producers? 

[The information follows:] 

In our audit report, “Farm Service Agency’s (FSA) Reliance on the National Agri- 
cultural Statistics Service’s (NASS) Published Peanut Prices,” issued in March 2009, 
we recommended that FSA work with the Department to seek authority to establish 
mandatory price reporting of peanut purchases by buyers as well as the authority 
to verify buyers’ reported data to NASS. We believe that such authority needs to 
be mandated, since the buyers’ reported data may be considered as confidential 
business proprietary information. 

With regard to repeated abusers of USDA programs, you note 
that “USDA has excluded many of its programs from the suspen- 
sion and debarment regulations using questionable justification.” 

Which programs has USDA excluded from suspension and debar- 
ment regulations based on questionable justification? 

[The information follows:] 

Our audit of the effectiveness and enforcement of debarment and suspension regu- 
lations in USDA is expected to be issued by mid to late summer. Our report will 
identify if some or all of the programs within several USDA agencies have used 
questionable justifications to exclude programs from suspension and debarment re- 
quirements. 

Let me just ask a couple of questions on the AMS. This is pur- 
chases of frozen ground beef This is another area of unbelievable 
exasperation. 

You found in procurement, a staff did not accurately identify sup- 
plier non-conformances and tracking used to monitor supplies, sup- 
pliers’ continued eligibility, weakness — around 924,000 pounds of 
ground beef product entered the national school lunch program 
from a supplier whose eligibility had not been properly evaluated 
by AMS. 

I have grave concerns, really grave concerns about how an agen- 
cy can adequately determine a supplier’s eligibility for a program 
if they do not know if all the non-conformances are in the tracking 
system and they are not looking at the full universe of these non- 
conformances. 

Do you think AMS had adequately addressed the OIG’s audit 
findings for the ground beef purchase program? 

Mr. Harden. What we can say right now is the response they 
gave to our report which we issued just earlier this month. What 
they stated they plan to do in response to our recommendations 
looks good. It will be after they have done that that we can then 
go in 

Ms. DeLauro. What is the timing to do it? 

Mr. Harden. They plan to have the changes in place for this 
coming school year purchases, so that would be this June/July. The 
other thing to their credit, they are contracting with the National 
Academy of Scientists to look at this program as well as all their 
programs. 
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When we brought these issues to the table for them, they em- 
braced them, so to speak, and are trying to move out in an expedi- 
tious manner. 

Ms. DeLauro. Also, you make a recommendation on bonding, is 
anybody looking into that to see whether or not we ought to move 
on that with regard to liability? 

Mr. Harden. They agreed to take a look at that and do a formal 
determination there, where they have done it very informally be- 
fore. That again relates to the hallmark example where the Depart- 
ment had to spend money to help recall the product, where if they 
had a bond or some kind of insurance 

Ms. DeLauro. It would have made them more reliable as well, 
and not to have to pick up the charges when they were picking up 
the tab. 

Many of the suppliers continue to have non-conformance issues. 
They are still allowed to participate in the ground beef purchase 
program. For reviewing a supplier’s eligibility for the program, is 
it enough only to review repeated non-conformance violations in a 
30 day period? 

Mr. Harden. That is the way they treat the repeated ones. There 
is also a process they have in place where they would be in the 
plants on a regular basis. I do not know if I can detail that process 
off the top of my head. I know we looked at that. 

Ms. DeLauro. We continue to have these bad actors selling 
ground beef to the national school lunch program. Can anybody tell 
me what has happened with Beef Packers, Inc., the company that 
over and over again has serious violations but was still allowed to 
move forward? 

If you cannot, I am very interested in this. Again, we continue 
to allow contractors who are in gross violation, not once, not twice, 
many times over, to continue to participate and sell a product to 
the school lunch program, and it would appear to me that AMS is 
not doing what it needs to do in order to protect what they are sup- 
posed to do by way of their mission, to protect the product going 
into the school lunch program. 

They are supposed to have certain criteria around it that does 
not exist elsewhere. It would at least appear we are not following 
this dictate. I would like to hear back about Beef Packers, Inc., if 
you can. If you have some information now, that would be great. 

Ms. Fong. I do not know if we can comment on the record, but 
we would be happy to talk to your staff about that. 

Ms. DeLauro. That is fine. A bunch of questions on flood control 
on dams and NRCS. Staggering, again, as to what we are not doing 
with dams that are hazardous and which we cannot seem to get 
any compliance in that area. We will send you the questions on 
that. 

We are going to go vote. I know Mr. Kingston cannot come back. 
Those are the last votes of the day. We want to not have you just 
sit here. 

Mr. Kingston. One thing I just wanted to mention, in your var- 
ious reports, it would appear to me there might be categories of 
what is a mistake, what is likely fraud, and what is non-compli- 
ance of existing laws that are already in place but for some reason 
people are not complying with procedures. 
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I do not know if you put that in your report, but to me that 
would be of interest, too, as we look at these things. 

Ms. DeLauro. It would be very much of interest. I would also 
like to indicate I asked you and we need to talk about this not here 
but in another venue, to talk about what authorities you need. 

I would very, very much like and I think Mr. Kingston would as 
well to know what authorities you believe the agency needs in 
order to be able to change the culture, change the infrastructure, 
and change the outcome in a number of these areas. 

Thank you very, very much, and this hearing is concluded. 
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Ms. Kaptur 

QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 
Alternative-Energy Programs 

1 , Ms. Kaptur: I greatly appreciate the work of the Inspector General and 
consider your work to be a critical arm of oversight for USDA. I am particularly 
interested in your work on evaluating the alternative energy component portfolio at 
USDA. It is my understanding that OIG has not conducted any oversight of the 
alternative energy programs at USDA during this year. While OIG has not done any 
work recently on the energy programs, could you give us an idea of the challenges the 
energy programs face? 

Response: In March 2010, USDA completed its development of a Department- 
wide strategic plan for fiscal years 2010 to 2015. The plan includes a component for 
implementing renewable energy programs at USDA. However, this plan does not 
comprehensively address our previous recommendations. 

As you note, OIG did significant work on this issue several years ago, culminating in our 
2008 rollup audit report that recommended a separate Department-wide renewable energy 
strategy, coupled with agency or mission area strategies, to support USDA’s strategy. 

The Department’s challenge now is to continue to work towards the goal of a separate 
Department-wide strategy for renewable energy and then to develop policies, procedures 
and protocols to effectively implement this strategy in a timely manner. 

The Government Accountability Office (GAO) recently initiated a review in this area and 
its results should give us a clearer idea of USDA’s progress in developing and 
implementing this strategy. 

Food Safety and Inspection Service/Agricultural Marketing Service 

2. Ms. Kaptur; OIG’s work on the health risk and the meat inspection system is 
particularly important. Over the years, OIG has provided USDA with important insight 
for making these programs more effective. This last year, you spent considerable 
resources evaluating Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) and Agricultural 
Marketing Service (AMS) recalls related to the Hallmark meat recall. Has FSIS and 
AMS made progress in streamlining their communications? 

Response: We conducted the FSIS audit to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
agency’s Hallmark 2008 beef recall. FSIS evaluates a recall’s success by following up 
with customers of the company affected by the recall, but the agency had no procedures 
to replace sampled customers who were found not to have actually purchased any of the 
recalled product. In the case of this recall, 41 percent of the companies FSIS contacted 
had not received the recalled product; they therefore should not have been used in 
evaluating the recall. Accurate customer sampling is necessary since FSIS depends on 
statistical projections to support its conclusions in these reviews. FSIS also needed to 
create a written process, to be followed by all of its district offices nationwide, to ensure 
that a standardized and statistically valid process is followed when evaluating recalls. 
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AMS had no role or responsibility with respect to this recall, and thus we had no 
observations concerning AMS and FSIS communications. 

The AMS audit evaluated the effectiveness of AMS’ oversight of the purchase of frozen 
ground beef for use in the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) food and nutrition assistance 
programs. OIG noted that agency officials had not performed a cost-benefit analysis to 
determine whether ground beef suppliers should be required to carry bonding or 
insurance to safeguard USDA against monetary losses associated with product recalls. In 
addition, OIG identified weaknesses that affected AMS’ ability to: (1) monitor supplier 
performance; (2) select product samples for laboratory testing; and (3) monitor laboratory 
performance and results. OIG concluded that these weaknesses could reduce AMS’ 
assurance that frozen ground beef products purchased for use in FNS food and nutrition 
assistance programs consistently meet required product specifications. FSIS had no role 
or responsibility for these ground beef purchases. 

Local Community Agriculture 

3. Ms. Kaptur: Most of USDA’s budget supports the various nutrition 
programs, yet it contains only a few links for locally produced agriculture. It is the bias 
not only of the nutrition program but the entire Department to ignore the small producers. 
In this last year we imported something like $90 billion worth of foreign food while small 
farmers can’t get access to their local schools. Ohio schools buy Washington state 
apples, ignoring the locally grown and produced material. Have you ever evaluated the 
effectiveness of USDA in linking to community agriculture? 

Response: We have not performed any audit work evaluating the effectiveness of 
USDA’s linking to local community agriculture. 

National Organic Program 

4. Ms. Kaptur: As our consumption of organic foods grows by leaps and 
bounds, the United States is increasingly importing organic foods from abroad. Your 
oversight on the organic program is particularly important to ensure our domestic 
competitiveness in this area remains a priority. Supporting high-value agriculture where 
a family farmer can make ends meet should be a higher priority for all of USDA. Could 
you please comment on the organic program and efforts to promote domestic 
competitiveness in this market? 

Response; The objective of our National Organic Program (NOP) audit was to 
determine whether products marketed as “organic” met the requirements of NOP. In 
addition, the audit evaluated the adequacy and consistency of the oversight provided by 
AMS personnel and certifying agents to ensure that the NOP met its objectives. 

NOP was enacted to facilitate the domestic and international marketing of organic 
products and to assure consumers that such products meet consistent, uniform standards. 
During this audit we reviewed accreditation records to evaluate NOP’s reviews of foreign 
certifying agents. We found that NOP did not complete required onsite reviews at 5 of 
44 foreign certifying agents. This occurred, in part, because NOP officials 
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underestimated the number of applications they would receive when the program began 
in 2002 and had not made adequate provisions to perform the necessary onsite reviews 
within reasonable timeframes. In addition, NOP officials did not develop a policy for 
handling applicants located in countries where conditions may make travel hazardous. 

As a result, there is reduced assurance that these certifying agents followed NOP 
regulations, policies, and procedures when certifying organic operations for program 
participation. Likewise, NOP has reduced assurance that the approximately 1,500 
organic operations certified by these 5 agents were marketing product that complied with 
the regulatory standards for certified organic products. 

Since this audit did not look at efforts to promote domestic competitiveness, we have no 
suggestions for this area. 

In 201 1 we plan to perform two NOP audits. One audit will evaluate the process NOP 
uses to determine which non-organic substances are permitted. The other audit will 
evaluate organic milk producers to ensure certification requirements are met and that 
processors are not blending organic milk with non-organic milk. 

School Lunch Program 

5. Ms. Kaptur: Has the Inspector General completed any work related to the 
complicated and bureaucratic structures in the school lunch program? If not, could you 
please provide the committee with your insight into problems that small producers have 
in selling their products to nutrition programs? 

Response: We have not performed any audit work specifically in this area. 
However, we do have work planned in fiscal year (FY) 2011 to review agency controls 
over the FY 2010 Food Distribution Program, especially the purchase of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Once this audit is conducted, we may be in a better position to respond to 
your question. 


Supplemental Nutritional Assistance Program 

6. Ms. Kaptur: There is often discussion of certain grocery stores overcharging 
for food redeemed with the Supplemental Nutritional Assistance Program. Has OIG 
reviewed this problem or made suggestions for consumers and the agency to avoid 
overcharging Americans who live in areas with limited access to food? 

Response: We have not performed any audit work to determine if consumers are 
being overcharged for food redeemed under the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program. 


Rural Business-Cooperative Service 

7. Ms. Kaptur: In the 2008 Farm Bill, Congress created a 5 percent “set aside” 
authorizing USDA to use a portion of the business and industry loan program to assist 
underserved communities in creating regional food systems. To date, USDA has 
implemented this program with limited success largely because it is operating in a new 
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area that USDA doesn't understand how best to work in. Has the OIG reviewed the area 
of underserved communities and made any suggestions about how to use these types of 
authorities? 

Response: We have not reviewed the Rural Business-Cooperative Service’s 
(RBS) efforts to implement this particular program. However, during our current audit of 
the Business and Industry (B&I) Recovery Act dollars, OIG is reviewing the outreach 
efforts of RBS in its delivery of Recovery Act B&l guaranteed loans. We anticipate 
issuing our report by the end of January 2011. 

Healthy Fresh Food Financing Initiative 

8. Ms. Kaptur: Many of us are truly excited about the new focus in using 
USDA authorities to serve producers in nontraditional agricultural areas. From the Know 
Your Farmer Know Your Food Program, the Healthy Fresh Food Financing Initiative 
budget request in FY 201 1, and the request to focus USDA authorities on underserved 
communities, this is truly an exciting time. Does OIG have any suggestions on the use of 
these authorities for ensuring that USDA programs are used more effectively to empower 
communities to feed themselves? 

Response: Since OIG has not conducted any audits in this area, we have no 
specific suggestions at this time. However, as with any Federal initiative, program 
managers should take steps to develop performance measures that specify the measures 
of success for a program. Managers should also ensure they have appropriate policies 
and procedures to ensure funds are being used as effectively and efficiently as possible. 

Dog Fighting 

9. Ms. Kaptur: In the past week the United States Supreme Court has 
invalidated a law restricting the sale of dog fighting videos. 1 know that OIG has been 
involved in this case and we would appreciate your comment on this action. What are the 
next steps that Congress needs to take to ensure that a new market for dog fighting videos 
does not sprout up? 

Response: As enacted in 1 999, 1 8 U.S.C. § 48 made it a crime to knowingly 
create, sell, or possess a depiction of animal cruelty with the intention of placing that 
depiction of animal cruelty in interstate or foreign commerce for commercial gain. The 
legislative history of 18 U.S.C. § 48 suggests that the statute’s application was 
specifically limited to “crush videos,” videos in which small animals are tortured and 
killed, often by women in high heels, for the purpose of appealing to prurient sexual 
interests. However, the statute was broadly drafted, with “depiction of animal cruelty” 
defined as “any visual or auditory depiction, including any photograph, motion-picture 
film, video recording, electronic image, or sound recording of conduct in which a living 
animal is intentionally maimed, mutilated, tortured, wounded or killed, if such conduct is 
illegal under Federal law or the law of the State in which the creation, sale, or possession 
takes place, regardless of whether the maiming, mutilation, torture, wounding, or killing 
took place in the State.” See 18 U.S.C. § 48. As such, we believed that the law was 
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appropriate to support prosecution thereunder of individuals for the production and 
interstate distribution, for commercial gain, of videos that depicted animal cruelty in the 
form of animal fighting. However, in United States v. Stevens, the Supreme Court ruled 
that 18 U.S.C. § 48 was unconstitutionally overbroad and therefore invalid under the First 
Amendment. See United States v. Stevens, No. 08-769 (U.S. April 20, 2010). 

Although the Stevens Court declined to decide whether or not a statute limited to crush 
videos or other depictions of extreme animal cruelty would be constitutional, see id, 
legislation introduced in Congress following the Stevens decision would enact such 
limitations. On July 21, 2010, the House passed H.R. 5566, “Prevention of Interstate 
Commerce in Animal Crush Videos Act of 2010” (H.R. 5566, 1 1 1th Cong. (2010)). This 
bill narrowly focuses on prohibiting “crush videos” and, as drafted, does not appear to 
address depictions of animal fighting. 

10. Ms. Kaptur: What other types of authority does USDA have to ensure that 
videos of this despicable practice do not suddenly proliferate? 

Response: Pursuant to the Animal Fighting Prohibition Enforcement Act of 
2007, 7 U.S.C. § 21 56, a person may be fined or imprisoned for not more than five years 
for knowingly using the mail or other instrumentality of interstate commerce for 
commercial speech to advertise an animal for use in an animal fighting venture or to 
promote or further an animal fighting venture within the United States. See 1 U.S.C. § 
2156. Under the Act, the same penalties apply for sponsoring or exhibiting an animal in 
animal fighting venture, and for buying, selling, transporting, delivering, or receiving for 
transporting, in interstate or foreign commerce, any dog or other animal for participation 
in an animal fighting venture. If videos were produced for the purpose of promoting the 
sale of specific fighting dogs, or for promoting or otherwise furthering specific animal 
fighting ventures, it is possible that they might be considered prohibited commercial 
speech under the Act. However, given the Supreme Court ruling on 18 U.S.C. § 48 in 
Stevens, this prohibition regarding commercial speech could also be subject to challenge. 

We are not aware of any other authority that restricts the proliferation of dog fighting 
videos, but we do have authority to investigate violations of dog fighting under the Act 
and to work with prosecutors to bring cases against those engaged in dog fighting. 

We have conducted many animal fighting investigations in recent years. From FY 2007 
to date, we opened more than 70 animal fighting investigations. During that time, our 
investigations resulted in over 500 indictments and over 1000 convictions and citations. 
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Ms. DeLauro Opening Remarks 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Good morning. The hearing is called to 
order. I will make some opening remarks. Our colleague, Mr. King- 
ston, who will be here shortly as ranking member will make open- 
ing remarks and then we will move to testimony and then to ques- 
tions. Thank you very, very much for being here. 

I again want to welcome my fellow committee members and our 
distinguished guests. This is the second hearing of the Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee this year. Let me welcome our wit- 
nesses. Kevin Concannon, who is the under secretary for Food Nu- 
trition and Consumer Services at USDA; Dr. Kelly Brownell of Yale 
University’s Rudd Center for Food Policy and Obesity; Dr. Mariana 
Chilton of the Drexel University School of Public Health, Pennsyl- 
vania; Scott Faber of the Grocery Manufacturing Association; and 
Zoe Neuberger of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 

I am really very, very excited that you are here today to share 
your insights and your expertise with all of us. This is not just “we 
do hearings on the budget and with the agency representatives”. 
This is another aspect of the hearings that we will hold, as we have 
in the past; this one focusing on, obviously, the issue of nutrition. 
We will be doing several others, but quite frankly this is not man- 
dated for us to do, but the issue is so critical and so important that 
we really wanted to get you here to address this. 

We kicked off our committee hearings last week with Secretary 
Vilsack and his staff, who outlined goals and priorities for the 2011 
budget. Among them, as many will remember, was the issue that 
is dear to the hearts of many on this panel as well as to the First 
Lady, which is improving child nutrition. With WIC, with the 
CSFP — Commodity Supplemental Food Program — the SNAP pro- 
gram, the School Lunch Program, and other crucial food assistance 
and nutrition programs under the Subcommittee’s purview, our 
thought was that we really needed to take a closer look at the ways 
that we can work to improve the health and the nutrition of our 
children. In addition, we want to help frame the issue by listening 
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to experts. Your input is critical this year as Congress works on the 
reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Act, so we must act before 
the current extension runs out later this year. 

When it comes to child nutrition we are confronted with what at 
first appears to he a two-headed problem. On one hand we face a 
problem of access. Far too many children in America are simply not 
getting enough to eat. Parts of the testimony that I’ve read, it is 
chilling, and it’s unconscionable what is happening with children in 
this country with regard to hunger, and we have the opportunity 
to do something about it. This institution can do something about 
it, so it’s a moral responsibility, in my view, what we’re talking 
about here. 

And then you have on the other hand as a result of poor nutri- 
tion and unhealthy food options in our schools and on our dinner 
plates, we face a growing epidemic of child obesity that is harming 
the health and the quality of life of our kids. So we need to do more 
to ensure that the foods our children eat have the nutritional value 
that they need to thrive. In fact, the problems are two sides of the 
same coin. 

Research has shown, time and again, that families that are 
struggling economically have a harder time affording healthy food 
options. Simply put, unhealthy food is cheaper. It’s easier to get. 
It’s a problem that we in the government and on this committee 
who are overseeing nutrition funding must do more to rectify. In 
fact, the discussion begins with the current economy. Right now, 
we know that families are struggling. In America today, almost 14 
million children — that’s one in five — live below the Federal poverty 
level. 

That number is expected to rise as high as 27 percent as a result 
of the recession. If you factor in that the poverty line is actually 
much lower than what families need to really get by, it is esti- 
mated that 41 percent of our kids live in a low-income household 
right now. I mentioned this at the prior hearing, so my colleagues 
have heard it before, but the Speaker Of The House in Connecticut 
is doing a wonderful service, I believe. He is going from district to 
district and, in a bipartisan basis, talking about the recession and 
its impact on children. And the one for the Third Congressional 
District was about two weeks ago and I was there. They asked me 
to speak and then we listened to testimony. 

One woman stood up and said she has five children. She rations 
food. She has to. Her older two are boys and she provides a little 
bit more for them. And the three girls a little bit less, and she said 
that it’s a terrible thing to have to tell your kids that they can’t 
have seconds, and if they ask to have a sleep over, she has to say 
“No,” because they do not have enough food. Her husband lost his 
job and she is trying to take on part-time work and also to try to 
take care of five children. 

The dismaying poverty rate very quickly translates into hunger 
and malnutrition for our children. According to the Food Research 
Action Center, 18 percent of Americans across the country have ex- 
perienced food hardship in the past year, meaning that they have 
not had the money to purchase the food their families desperately 
need. 
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My view is that they are not fed and secure. They are hungry. 
People in this country are hungry. In fact, more than two out of 
every three children who participate in the school lunch program 
in our public school system, 69 percent currently qualify for free or 
reduced school lunches. 

Government has a role in helping to alleviate hunger, which we 
try to accomplish in many ways. For example, one in five children 
receives food stamp assistance. But one of the problems we face 
and need to find better ways to redress is to make sure that kids 
across the country are actually getting the help that they qualify 
for. 

According to the Carsey Institute at the University of New 
Hampshire, almost one in three children in rural households, 29 
percent participated in one of our Child Nutrition Programs. That 
being said, too many of these qualifying households do not partici- 
pate in any of these programs, including 55 percent of those eligi- 
ble for the National School Lunch Program, and 92 percent of those 
eligible for the Child And Adult Care Food Program. 

Time to take a hard look at our nutrition efforts so that the aid 
is getting to the people that need it. We need to move forward. We 
need to ensure that the resources we apply to child nutrition are 
translating directly to these kids. To take just one example, I be- 
lieve we ought to increase the reimbursement rates for the school 
food programs. 

At the same time, we also need to reduce waste, overhead in the 
programs, make sure that money is actually being used for what 
it has been intended for, and that’s food for children. In addition, 
we must do more to improve the nutritional quality of the food in 
our schools. We should work to encourage in the small but notable 
ways that the government can encourage families and consumers 
towards healthier food options. 

I read in Mr. Concannon’s testimony that the Administration 
“has two main priorities for Child Nutrition Programs: one, reduc- 
ing barriers and improving access to combat childhood hunger; and, 
two, enhancing nutritional quality and the health of the school en- 
vironment.” We on this committee share these two priorities. These 
are two sides of the same nutritional problem that I outlined. So 
I look forward to the testimony today how we can better address 
both of these issues and help to ensure that our kids have a 
happier and a healthier future. And, with that, let me yield to my 
colleague, Mr. Kingston. 

Let me then proceed with testimony and remind the witnesses 
that your entire statement will be made part of the record, and you 
are free to summarize your remarks. And, Mr. Concannon, we will 
start with you. 


Statement By Mr. Concannon 

Mr. Concannon. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman; 
and, members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
discuss the reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs and 
the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants 
and Children. 

It’s a very special opportunity to be here today to talk about the 
Department of Agriculture’s priorities for reauthorization. The re- 
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authorization of the Child Nutrition Programs presents us with an 
historic opportunity to combat child hunger and improve the health 
and nutrition of children across our country. 

The proposed investment of $10 billion in additional funding over 
10 years would significantly reduce the barriers that keep children 
from participating in the Child Nutrition Programs. It would also 
improve the quality of school meals and the health of the school en- 
vironment and enhance the program performance in the National 
School Lunch Program, School Breakfast, the Summer Food Serv- 
ice Program, the Child and Adult Care Food Program, the Special 
Milk Program, and WIC, the special program for women, infants 
and children. 

We are confident that the following recommended changes will 
move us towards achieving our goals and achieving a 
groundbreaking and robust child nutrition and WIC reauthoriza- 
tion. As the Chairwoman mentioned, our two overarching goals are 
to reduce barriers and improve access as well as enhancing the nu- 
tritional quality and health of school environments. 

In keeping with the recommendations made by the Institute of 
Medicine, reauthorization must substantially improve the nutri- 
tional value of the meals being served to our children. But, we 
know that improved foods will require increased cost for schools. 
That is why we are calling on Congress to increase the reimburse- 
ment rate for the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Pro- 
grams. Our expectation is that school meals will improve as USDA 
issues new meal requirements to emphasize fruits, vegetables, 
whole grains and low fat dairy products. 

Any increases in the reimbursement rate must be conditioned on 
the fact that the increases will pay for improved quality and im- 
proved nutrition, not just the status quo. We also recommend the 
establishment, importantly, of nutrition standards for all schools, 
for all foods, rather, served in schools, including vending machines 
and a la carte lines. 

We support providing competitive grants to states and local, pub- 
lic and private, non-profit organizations to promote increased con- 
sumption of healthy foods through innovative food service delivery 
systems based on behavioral economics. 

I read a wonderful book recently called “Nudge”; nudging people 
in the right direction. We also support a challenge to the Nation’s 
governors to eliminate hunger by 2015 as part of reauthorization. 
State childhood hunger challenge grants will provide competitive 
grants to allow governors to implement creative and innovative ap- 
proaches to eliminating hunger. To reduce barriers to access and 
approve program operations, we support offering grants to stream- 
line the application process and expand efforts to enroll eligible 
students through direct certification. 

Recognizing that many schools do not have the equipment nec- 
essary to provide more healthy food selections, reauthorization 
should include funding to improve school kitchens so that schools 
can provide the food that meet these Dietary Guidelines. We should 
continue supporting Farm-To-School Programs to increase the 
amount of produce available to cafeterias and to help support local 
farmers by establishing regular institutional buyers. We found a 
great example in the Hawthorne Elementary Schools in Bozeman, 
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Montana, which started networking three years ago with Grow, 
Montana, and this has resulted in a wonderful partnership. 

Recently, I’ve been in contact with the New Haven schools pro- 
gram, Chef Cipriano, and they have developed programs along this 
line. A month ago I was in Summerville, Massachusetts, and they 
over the past three years have been expanding their reliance on 
area farms to make wonderful win-win phenomena for schools, for 
healthier eating, and helping local economies. 

One idea I think that warrants attention is to expand the exist- 
ing authority of the Child And Adult Care Food Program to provide 
after school meals to at-risk kids in all 50 States. The committee 
may be aware that’s currently limited to 14 States. 

Finally, while the focus of reauthorization must remain on access 
and improving quality, we understand the underlying responsi- 
bility: We have to make sure that the food our children eat is both 
nutritious and safe. That’s why we’ve begun a complete review of 
our programs and protocols to enhance the safety of all food that 
is served to our children, and why we recently announced a series 
of reforms designed to ensure that foods we procure are safe and 
of the highest quality. 

Our priorities and many more will be debated by Congress in the 
near future as you consider legislation to modernize these pro- 
grams. Our Administration is committed to combating hunger, pro- 
viding healthier foods to our Nation’s children, and I hope we will 
have your support on these efforts. 

Again, I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today to discuss the reauthorization of the Child 
Nutrition Programs administered by the USDA, and I look forward 
to answering questions that you may have. 

Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Madam Chairwoman and members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
discuss the upcoming reauthorization of the Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) Child 
Nutrition Programs and the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children (WIC). It is a pleasure to be here today to talk about USDA’s priorities for 
reauthorization. Having worked as a State Health and Human Services Commissioner in Maine, 
Oregon, and Iowa, I know firsthand how important these programs are to the nation, especially in 
these challenging economic times. 

In his first year in office. President Obama pulled us back from the brink of the greatest 
economic crisis since the Great Depression. As we work to lay a new foundation for economic 
growth, we must ensure that the cornerstone is the nutritious meals available to children. Our 
ability to respond quickly to their need is a testament to the successful design of the Child 
Nutrition Programs. But we cannot rest there. The stark reality is that today we face a public 
health crisis of high child obesity rates across the country. The Child Nutrition Programs serve 
as a model of good nutrition, teaching children and their families to make wise food choices so 
they will lead healthy productive lives. More than 60 years since President Truman created the 
National School Lunch Program, our efforts have grown so that we now reach over 31 million 
school children each school day. These children are our future and we remain committed to 
President Truman’s observation - “in the long view, no Nation is healthier than its children.” 
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BACKGROUND 

The reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs presents us with an historic 
opportunity to combat child hunger and improve the health and nutrition of children across the 
nation. The Obama Administration has proposed an investment of $10 billion in additional 
funding over ten years to improve our Child Nutrition Programs. This proposed investment 
would significantly reduce the barriers that keep children from participating in school nutrition 
programs, improve the quality of school meals and the health of the school environment, and 
enhance program performance. This is a once in every five year opportunity to modernize the 
core Child Nutrition Programs: the National School Lunch Program (NSLP), School Breakfast 
Program (SBP), the Summer Food Service Program (SFSP), the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program (CACFP), the Special Milk Program (SMP), and WIC. 

The National School Lunch Program was enacted in 1946 as a necessary response to the 
widespread malnutrition-related health problems revealed among young draftees during World 
War II. Today, we face a similar threat to the future of our national security. A recent report by 
Mission: Readiness found 27 percent of our Nation’s young people are too overweight to serve 
in the armed forces. Since the beginning of the NSLP, leaders in Congress have also recognized 
that nutritious lunches would contribute to success in schools. Our understanding of the links 
between nutrition, health, and education have grown over time, and the program has responded 
with changes that make the program more accessible to low-income children, and improve the 
content of meals to reflect up-to-date nutrition science. Through these changes, the core 
nutrition and education mission behind school meals remains just as important, if not more 
important, today. 
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CHALLENGES 

As more of us become aware of the importance of eating well and exercising, we find 
ourselves at a unique moment where leaders at all levels of society - State and local officials, 
school nutrition professionals, the food industry, public health professionals, and many others - 
are asking what they can do to improve the health and nutrition of our children. 

Obesity and the health conditions that it causes are related in part to poor diets, including 
the under-consumption of finits and vegetables. Children and youth are also not as physically 
active as experts recommend to prevent obesity and promote good health and this, too, 
contributes to the “energy balance” problem that leads to obesity. This is one reason why USDA 
is joining with First Lady Michelle Obama in aggressively promoting the Healthier US School 
Challenge, which recognizes schools that do an exceptional job promoting the meal participation, 
meal quality, nutrition education and physical activity. 

At the same time, we face a continuing problem for some families being unable to 
provide their children enough to eat. The Department released a report, “Household Food 
Security in the United States, 2008” showing that in over 500,000 families with children in 2008, 
one or more children simply do not get enough to eat - they had to cut the size of their meals, 
skip meals, or even go whole days without food at some time during the year. This is simply 
unacceptable in a nation as wealthy and developed as the United States. 

Furthermore, any teacher can tell you that the relationship between healthy eating, 
nutrition, and learning is as dramatic as the linkage between nutrition and health. Breakfast is 
particularly important in this regard; research shows that eating a good breakfast at home or 
school is linked to better school performance and classroom behavior, and fewer visits to the 
school nurse. Investing in meal quality and access to these critical programs will help support the 
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capacity of our young people to leant and acquire the tools necessary to become the leaders of 
tomorrow. 

OPPORTUNITIES/BROAD IMPACT 

The legislation we are discussing today has the potential to shape important and much- 
needed changes in our nutrition environment as a Nation - with the prospect of better health and 
well-being in the years to come. 

We can improve access to meals and explore new means of empowering communities to 
reduce food insecurity and hunger, especially among our children. We can make every school a 
place where nutrition and learning shape the food offered by improving the quality of meats, 
eliminating foods that do not support healthful choices, and expanding physical activity 
opportunities. 

We can help pregnant women, new mothers, and the youngest children receive the 
support they need for an optimally healthy start, and support working families using child care, 
by providing nutritious food for their children, to help them deal with the challenges of today’s 
economy. This is the power of these programs - and the opportunity we share to harness that 
power for a better future. 

While the focus of reauthorization must remain on access and improving quality, we 
understand the underlying responsibility we have to make sure the food our children eat is both 
nutritious and safe. That is why we’ve begun a complete review of our programs and protocols to 
enhance the safety of all food that is served to our children, and why we recently announced a 
series of reforms designed to ensure that the foods we procure are safe and of the highest quality. 
Parents expect as much and children deserve no less. 
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Beyond these food security, nutrition, health, and learning objectives, the reauthorization 
is an important opportunity to promote economic development and a robust farm and food 
economy. The Child Nutrition and WIC Programs are significant outlets for the bounty of 
American farmers and ranchers. Each year, USDA purchases approximately $1.5 billion of 
healthy foods through its commodity distribution programs. As we continue to move toward the 
meal standards recommended by the Institute of Medicine (lOM), USDA and schools will 
increasingly purchase more fruits and vegetables, whole grain items, and low fat dairy products. 
These purchases will increase our support for the entire agriculture value chain - from growers 
to packers, shippers, manufacturers, to retailers - creating a stimulative economic impact. 

This legislation is critical - not only for nutrition, but for health promotion, educational 
opportunity, and economic development. For these reasons. I’m appreciative of the opportunity 
to appear before this Committee to discuss the Obama Administration’s top priorities for this 
legislation and to express my commitment to work with you to pursue a robust reauthorization 
that advances these key priorities. 

PRIORITIES 

The Administration has two main priorities for Child Nutrition Programs that I will 
discuss this morning: (1) reducing barriers and improving access to combat childhood hunger; 
and (2) enhancing nutritional quality and the health of the school enviromnent. Improving 
program performance is also important to us, and we will be attentive to that goal throughout the 
reauthorization process. We are confident the following recommended changes will move us 
towards achieving our goals and bring us to an historic Child Nutrition and WIC 
Reauthorization. 
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• Provide a reimbursement rate increase for school meals. Reauthorization must 
substantially improve the nutritional value of the meals being served to our children and 
play a central role in the Let’s Move campaign’s effort to solve childhood obesity in a 
generation. Last October, lOM released recommendations to USDA to improve school 
meals, which pave the way for the first major revision of the nutrition standards for school 
meals since 1995. We are working aggressively to implement new standards based on the 
lOM recommendations to better align our meals with the 2005 Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, but we also know that the improved foods will require increased costs for local 
schools. That is why we are calling on Congress to increase the reimbursement rate for the 
National School Lunch Program, to help schools purchase the whole grains, fruits, 
vegetables, and low fat and fat free dairy products that our children need to grow strong 
any healthy. Let me be clear - our expectation is that school meals will improve as USDA 
issues new meal requirements that emphasize fhiits, vegetables, whole grains, and low-fat 
dairy products. Any increases in the reimbursement rate must be conditioned on the fact 
that the increases will pay for improved quality and improved nutrition, not just the status 
quo. This assistance will be critically important as we work with State partners, schools and 
school food service professionals to successfully implement the new standards and our 
enhanced expectations for the program to serve the most nutritious meals possible. 

• Increase school breakfast reimbursement and provide commodity support. We 
recommend an increase in the reimbursement rate for school breakfasts and combine that 
support with USDA-purchased foods to give more children the option of a healthy 
breakfast. Increasing participation in school breakfast must be part of reauthorization. On 
school days, almost two-thirds of children who participate in the lunch program do not 
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participate in the school breakfast program. A healthy breakfast is critically important to 
educational achievement. This reauthorization is an opportunity to promote innovative 
approaches which have been shown to reduce stigma and promote participation in the 
program, like serving breakfast in the classroom. 

• Establish nutrition standards for all food served in schools. While improved school 
meals are critical to our nutrition and obesity prevention goals, the challenge of helping 
kids stay healthy extend beyond reimbursable school meals. Children are subject to 
innumerable influences in their environment. As they develop preferences and practices 
that will last a lifetime, their choices are shaped by their surroundings - at home, in school, 
and in their wider community. The school nutrition environment is a powerful influence in 
this regard. Accordingly, we recommend the establishing standards for all food served and 
sold in schools. A 2006 study showed that outside the cafeteria, children are three times 
more likely to be able to purchase cookies, cakes, pastries, and high fat salty snacks than 
fruits or vegetables. Foods served in vending machines and the a la carte line shouldn’t 
undermine our efforts to enhance the health of the school environment. It doesn’t mean 
banning vending machines in schools - just filling them with nutritious offerings to make a 
healthy choice the easy choice for our nation’s children. From food service professionals to 
the National PTA to the food industry, there is support for this new authority, and it must 
be a component of the reauthorization bill. 

• Test strategies in the cafeteria setting to encourage children ’s selection and consumption 
of healthy foods. School food service venues offer a prime opportunity for students to 
learn to make healthier food choices, and build lifelong healthier eating habits. We support 
providing competitive grants to States and local public and non-profit organizations to 
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promote increased consumption of whole grains, fruits and vegetables, low- and fat- free 
milk through innovative food service delivery systems based on behavioral economics. 

• Empower governors to eliminate hunger. We support a challenge to the nation’s 
governors to eliminate child hunger by 201 5 as part of reauthorization. A program of State 
Childhood Hunger Challenge Grants will provide competitive grants to allow governors to 
implement creative and innovative approaches to eliminating hunger. It will help States act 
as laboratories for successful strategies - to let them be creative in experimenting with 
models that match program delivery with evaluation, so that we can learn what works and 
what doesn’t. 

• Streamline the free and reduced price application process. We support offering grants to 
States and non-profit organizations to develop Web-based or other systems to streamline 
the application process and expand efforts to enroll eligible students through direct 
certification. If a child already qualifies for other assistance programs there is no reason 
why their parent should have to fill out one more application to qualify for school breakfast 
or school lunch. 

• Establish bonus payments for improved direct certification. Bonus payments should be 
offered to States and school districts that effectively use direct certification to enroll 
children who currently qualify but who are not participating. In school districts with very 
high rates of students eligible for free and reduced price meals, the cost of paperwork and 
the risk of lost of application forms far outweigh any benefits. 

• Establish paperless application systems in needy areas. "Wt need the tools necessary to 
establish paperless application programs in the poorest school districts. The object of all 
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these changes should be to ensure that every child gets the food they need to reach their 
highest potential. 

• Provide funding to improve kitchen equipment and provide credentialing program for 
school food service directors. The 2009 lOM report also showed that training, school 
equipment, and technical assistance would be necessary to implement these changes to the 
food we serve. Recognizing that many schools do not have the equipment in place to 
provide food selections, the reauthorization should build upon the investments in 
equipment made by the 2010 Appropriations Act and 2009 Recovery Act and include 
funding (such as grant programs) to improve school kitchens so schools can provide meals 
that meet the Dietary Guidelines and increase consumption of more fresh fraits and 
vegetables. At the same time, we should create a credentialing program for school food 
service directors, and support school food service providers with resources for the critical 
training they need to do their jobs, effectively and accurately. 

• Strengthen wellness policies. We also believe that every lunchroom ought to double as a 
classroom, and that schools should be challenged to make meals a learning experience. 
That is why it is important for us to build on the step taken in the 2004 reauthorization bill 
to establish school wellness policies in every school by strengthening the requirement and 
raising the standard, which includes increasing physical activity among students 

• Provide parents and students nutrition information about foods served in schools. 
Making sure that parents and students have correct and complete nutritional information 
about foods being served in schools must be part of the reauthorization effort as well. With 
better information and simple assessments, parents will know what is available in their 
child’s cafeteria and can better assist their children in making the right nutritional choices. 
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• Strengthen farm-to-school efforts. Strengthening the link between local farmers and 
school cafeterias must remain a priority for this legislation. Supporting farm-to-school 
programs will increase the amount of produce available to cafeterias and help to support local 
farmers by establishing regular, institutional buyers. Many schools are using farm-to-school 
programs as an important component of nutrition education. USDA has begun to deploy a farm- 
to-school team to help school districts understand how they can purchase and serve local foods. 
Education leaders and our State and local partners need to embrace farm-to-cafeteria programs 
and school garden programs to help strengthen the link between consumers and farmers. 

• Expand at-risk afterschool child care food program. One idea that warrants attention is to 
expand the existing authority of the Child and Adult Care Food Program to provide 
afterschool meals to at-risk kids to all 50 States. This successful program currently 
provides extra nutrition assistance to eligible children in 14 States - and there is no reason 
it shouldn’t be expanded to include an additional 140,000 children. 

• Advance program integrity. Guaranteeing the integrity of the nutrition programs remains 
central to a credible reauthorization. We should fund periodic studies to eliminate 
erroneous payments in the meal programs. Support for new technology and increasing the 
use of direct certification will help schools avoid inaccuracies in eligibility determinations, 
and maintain the confidence that our help is only provided to those who need it. 

• Nutrition standards in childcare settings. We also recognize that children develop 
nutrition habits early, often in their preschool years. CACFP provides children with an 
opportunity to develop healthy habits that will last a lifetime. We look forward to 
consideration of the forthcoming lOM study that will make recommendations to revise 
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CACFP meal patterns to serve meals and snacks consistent with the Dietary Guidelines and 
other relevant science. 

Our priorities and many more will be debated by Congress in the near future as you consider 
legislation to modernize these programs. Just as teachers inspire and parents encourage our 
children we must ensure that healthy food is available to help these future generations grow and 
leam. This Administration is committed to combating hunger and providing healthier foods to 
our nation’s children, and I hope we’ll have your support in these efforts. 

Again, I would like to thank the Committee for the opportunity to appear before you this 
morning to discuss the reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs and I look forward to 
answering any questions that you may have. 


XI 
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Chairwoman DeLauro. Dr. Brownell. 

Statement by Dr. Brownell 

Mr. Brownell. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before 
the Committee. Before talking about specific policy proposals, I’d 
like to address two broad issues. 

One is the issue about pushing healthy food into the system 
versus extracting unhealthy food from it. It’s far easier to address 
the issue of increasing fruit and vegetable consumption, whole 
grains and the like, than it is to talk ab^out reducing anything. 

The first doesn’t require combat with the food industry. The sec- 
ond may. This model that the healthy and unhealthy foods appear 
on the opposite ends of a see-saw may not be the case, that if you 
increase healthy foods it’s going to push out of the way the less 
healthy option. That does not seem to be supported by recent sci- 
entific evidence. So what I would suggest in any government policy 
that will simultaneously address increasing incentives for the con- 
sumption of the options, like fresh fruits and vegetables, but also 
addressing the calorie dense, nutrient poor foods, that it’s clear 
that populations consuming too much of things like sugared cere- 
als, sugar sweetened beverages, candy and the like, high on that 
list, fast food would appear on that list as well. 

So that’s point number one. Broad point number 2 has to do with 
the concept of changing defaults, and this is quite consistent with 
what Mr. Concannon said about the concept of nudging people. The 
fact is we have a pretty terrible nutrition environment in this coun- 
try that’s been engineered in a way that maximizes consumption 
of calorie dense foods. Would the Americans who’ve been systemati- 
cally taught — and this is unlike it was when I was a boy — that the 
default serving size of a sugared beverage is 20 ounces compared 
to the 8 ounces when I was young. The muffin can be the size of 
a softball now, compared to the baseball of the earlier days, and 
there are example after example of this. 

We’ve been recalibrated to believe that we can eat in all sorts of 
places, like the automobile; not true when I was a boy. We’ve been 
readjusted to believe that food should be available everywhere: 
drugstores, shopping malls, gas stations. That wasn’t the case 
when I was a boy. And we’ve also been trained systematically to 
believe that three meals a day is no longer adequate. One can wit- 
ness the Taco Bell campaign that talks about a fourth meal, and 
the fast food restaurants enticing people to come in late at night 
to eat there. These are deeply woven now into the American mind- 
set. 

They’re supported by a massive economy involving the food in- 
dustry marketing people, advertising people and the like, and is 
having a disastrous impact on the health of the American popu- 
lation. These are unhealthy defaults. The question is can action be 
taken to create a better set of defaults so that the healthy choice 
becomes the easier one, and the answer is unquestionably yes. 

We can look, for example, at data on people who agree to be 
organ donors in European countries. There are countries in Europe 
that use the U.S. model where you’re not an organ donor by de- 
fault, but you can agree to be one when you get your driver’s li- 
cense. Other countries in Europe, you are an organ donor by de- 
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fault, but you can opt out. Consumers have the same set of choices 
under both circumstances, but the rates of organ donation in the 
countries that use the U.S. model are between 15 and 20 percent. 
In the other countries it’s over 90 percent, a startling difference, 
stunning difference. 

You could never produce that with education. You can never im- 
plore people to do those sort of things, or you can just change the 
law, change the defaults. So the question is are there food defaults. 
Well, Mr. Concannon talked about a number of them that we fully 
support. 

Getting rid of trans fats in restaurants would be a wonderful ex- 
ample of this. New York City took the first action. It’s now hap- 
pening around the country. So when you eat in a restaurant in 
New York City you have a better default. You’re not going to get 
trans fats. Now, you could try to educate your way toward that 
goal, but it would be hard. It would cost a fortune, and you 
wouldn’t get nearly the impact of just doing something that costs 
nothing. You change the law. 

So can defaults occur in the context of the issues we’re talking 
about today, and I believe they can. So specifically I’d like to talk 
about three areas: school nutrition, food marketing directed at chil- 
dren, and the special case of sugar-sweetened beverages. First, the 
school nutrition environment; a number of things can be done to 
strengthen the school nutrition environment, which is obviously im- 
portant because children consume a number of meals there, but 
also, it’s a wonderful opportunity for learning. So among the things 
that we would recommend would be for the USD A to adopt the In- 
stitute of Medicine Standards for the School Lunch Program and 
School Breakfast Program, completely consistent with what Mr. 
Concannon said. 

Increase reimbursement for the National School Lunch Program. 
We specifically recommend a dollar per meal to enable schools to 
purchase healthier foods, including more fruits, vegetables, whole 
grains, et cetera. Next is to make the School Breakfast Program 
universal and free to everyone. There are some children who can 
afford to eat meals at home, but they may not be; and, if they’re 
eating healthier foods at schools, it could help the Nation’s health 
overall. 

Next would be to apply the Institute of Medicine’s nutrition 
standards for foods in schools to all competitive foods sold, offered 
and served in schools. This becomes a major problem; because in 
fact one of my colleagues observed recently, although we haven’t 
documented this, that even though school systems will sometimes 
write contracts where the food service providers to the schools have 
agreed not to sell foods that compete with the National School 
Lunch Programs, they do anyway. They sneak them in, because 
they become a profit center. 

Mr. Concannon mentioned the Child And Adult Care Food Pro- 
gram. Certainly, nutrition standards can be applied there so that 
the youngest children and the oldest in our society are getting good 
nutrition. And there are specifics in my testimony about what we 
would recommend for that. And then school wellness policies is an- 
other area where considerable progress can be made where schools 
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around the country have been required to show that they have a 
wellness policy, but nothing beyond that. 

The mere fact that they’ve been asked to provide wellness poli- 
cies is a real advance, because at least it gets school systems think- 
ing about these policies. But if something can be done to mandate 
the fact that the policies get enforced, that would be even more 
helpful. 

I’d now like to turn my attention to the issue of food marketing 
to children. This is an overwhelmingly negative influence. The in- 
dustry claims it’s making progress on protecting children from the 
negative influences of marketing unhealthy foods, but a recent re- 
port found that that’s not the case and they’ve made scant progress 
in protecting children in that regard. So this cries out for govern- 
ment action. 

To give an example of how overwhelming these forces are, the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation is the single greatest funder by 
far of work across the nation to address prevention of childhood 
obesity. They’re now spending a hundred million dollars a year on 
this. The food industry spends that much every year by January 
4th, just marketing, just unhealthy food, just to children. So there’s 
no way government can compete with that, no amount of education 
the government can do that can ever override the negative influ- 
ence that the industry is having on our children. 

So specific things can be done in this regard. One is there could 
be legislative action to create a ban on all food marketing and ad- 
vertising in schools. When parents release their children in to the 
care of schools, they expect a safe environment. They don’t expect 
air that will hurt their children. They don’t expect water that will 
hurt their children, and they shouldn’t expect food that hurts their 
children either. 

To the full extent of its power, the FCC should regulate food 
marketing to children and adolescence, and Congress could en- 
hance the FCC’s power accordingly. Thankfully, the FTC, FCC, are 
taking new levels of action that we’ve never seen before on this, so 
I believe that the Administration’s appointments for key positions 
in these agencies has been very important. But Congress can get 
involved in this as well, and I think there are very specific and con- 
structive things that can be done to protect our children. 

Last, I’d like to talk about the issue of sugar-sweetened bev- 
erages, and these come up as a particular contributor to the obesity 
problem in the following way. First, there are the single greatest 
source of added sugar in the American diet. The beverage industry 
claims that somewhere around only 5 percent of total calories come 
from sugar-sweetened beverages for the American diet. 

That’s a misleading statistic, because a lot of people are drinking 
none of it, which means that the people are drinking a lot more 
than 5 percent of their calories. And, in teenagers, some estimates 
are that between 15 and 20 percent of total calories are coming 
from sugar-sweetened beverages. That’s a startling number. These 
beverages are of special concern, because they’re the single greatest 
source of added sugar. As I mentioned, they are marketed relent- 
lessly by a very aggressive and persuasive industry. And, also, they 
tend to thwart the body’s calorie detection radar. 
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The body recognizes when it’s consumed calories and tries to 
make up for it. If you eat too much at one point, your body tries 
to adjust by eating less later. The body does better with solid foods 
than it does with foods that deliver calories in liquid form, and so 
sugared beverages become a special problem there; and, in addi- 
tion, they deliver almost no nutrition at all except when the nutri- 
tion is added gratuitously by the industry in the form of vitamins 
and minerals, and the like. 

So my colleagues and I have proposed a penny per ounce tax, na- 
tional tax, and State taxes on sugar-sweetened beverages, with the 
revenue to be used for prevention programs, especially to help the 
poor. Now, this is a controversial issue. I can tell by the look of the 
faces of people in front of me that it’s a controversial issue. The 
States all around the country now are considering this. We’re get- 
ting called almost by a new State every day. Cities are doing the 
same thing. And my guess is that it will just be a matter of time 
until we have such taxes. 

The challenge to the legislators is doing taxes that have a fun- 
damentally sound, scientific base; that is the tax has to be of a cer- 
tain amount; has to be an excise rather than sales tax, and the rev- 
enue needs to be used wisely in order to get the maximum benefit 
from it. The average American now consumes 50 gallons a year of 
sugar-sweetened beverages. A penny per ounce tax would reduce 
that to 38.5 gallons a year, hardly a hardship, hardly the place 
where government could be accused of nanny-state and over intru- 
sion into the institutional lives of its citizens. 

Mr. Kingston. Madam chair. I don’t see this on the testimony, 
the statistics. 

Mr. Brownell. On my testimony? 

Mr. Kingston. Yeah. If you just hold one second I want to get 
back on the page. Where is that on there about the 50 gallon per 
day and the one cent? 

Mr. Brownell. Oh, that’s not in my testimony. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, aren’t you supposed to have a written testi- 
mony? I mean what you’re saying is interesting and I want a track 
record of it, but it’s not in this. So aren’t we supposed to have that? 

Chairwoman DeLauro. I don’t know that people have to. 

Mr. Kingston. This is not an unfriendly question. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. No. No, I understand. But we ask that 
we put the testimony in the record. We ask people to summarize 
and they’re free to summarize. 

Mr. Kingston. But it’s not in the record. That’s what I’m saying. 

Mr. Brownell. Okay. Okay. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. And we can get it into the record if that 
comes from another report that the Rudd Center has done, and 
that can be put into the record as well. But what we will do in 
order to have you take a look at it, and then we’d be happy to put 
that into the record. 

Mr. Brownell. Fine. I’m happy to do it. Okay. But I apologize. 

Mr. Kingston. No, I think you know me well enough to know 
that if I ask an unfriendly question I’ll let you know that in ad- 
vance. I’m just trying to get it for the record. 

Mr. Brownell. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. Thanks. 
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Mr. Brownell. Okay. So that really ends my testimony. I’m de- 
lighted to be here, and I believe that government can play a very 
constructive role in these three areas that I mentioned, especially 
around school nutrition. So I’m very happy with the committee’s in- 
terest in these issues and I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

[The information follows:] 
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Thank you for the opportunity to address this committee. 1 serve as Professor of Psychology, 
Professor of Epidemiology and Public Health, and Director of the Rudd Center for Food Policy 
and Obesity at Yale University. The Rudd Center seeks to improve the world’s diet, prevent 
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The Importance of Changing Defaults 

The modem nutrition environment has evolved to create a challenging and dangerous set of 
defaults. Americans are exposed to feature after feature of the food environment that increases 
consumption of nutrient-poor and calorie-dense foods. A few examples are large portions. 
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pricing incentives (e.g., “value” meals, large containers), schools with incentives to sell food, 
and a barrage of marketing messages, nearly all for foods of poor nutrition quality. Obesity is a 
predictable consequence of these conditions. 

Government can play a constructive role, and thereby enhance the ability of people to act 
responsibly, by changing conditions to create better defaults. Nowhere is this seen more clearly 
than with children and parents. Children make choices when they eat in school, but the 
likelihood of healthy choices depends on the foods made available. Parents realize this and are 
mobilizing around the country to foster changes in schools that create safe nutrition 
environments for their children, ones that support rather than undermine the health of their 
children. 

There are many examples of public health actions taken to change defaults. Air bags in 
automobiles decrease fatalities, required immunization of children prevents a public health 
disaster, and safe water supplies reduce the likelihood of water-borne illness. At issue is whether 
better food defaults can be created and whether it is the rightful role of government work toward 
this goal. 

The nation is moving rapidly down a path of intensified government action to help prevent diet- 
related diseases. Trans fat restrictions in restaurants and menu labeling, both initiated by the New 
York City Department of Health, better nutrition guidelines in schools, and increased willingness 
to tackle issues such as children’s food marketing and the use of taxes are signals that 
government is acting to change defaults. This is necessary if there is to be hope of addressing the 
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nation’s obesity and diabetes epidemics. The remainder of this testimony will address three such 
areas where defaults can be changed: school nutrition, marketing, and economic policy 
pertaining to taxes. 


Child Nutrition Programs 

Programs funded by the Child Nutrition Reauthorization Act (CNRA) are essential to the health 
and well being of the nation. In 2009, the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) reached 3 1.2 
million children in more than 101,000 schools and residential childcare institutions. The School 
Breakfast Program (SBP) expanded to reach an additional 520,000 children with 8.8 million 
children involved during the 2008-2009 school year. The Child and Adult Care Food Program 
(CACFP) serves more than 3 million children daily in child care centers. 

Children eat half of their daily calories at school, and during difficult economic times, the vitality 
of these programs is more important than ever. There is room for improvement in the nutritional 
quality of the foods offered to children through these feeding programs, and to expand the reach 
of breakfast to more children who are in need. 

The following recommendations could help create progress toward these goals: 

National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs 

■ The USDA can adopt standards for the NSLP and SBP as outlined in the lOM’s School 
Meals: Building Blocks for Healthy Children report, released in October of 2009. The 
recommendations include: 

Rudd Center for Food Policy and Obesity, Yale University 
309 Edwards St, New Haven, CT 06520 
(203}'432-6700 
www.yaleniddcent8r.org 
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• Increasing the amount and variety of fruits, vegetables, and whole grains 

• Setting a minimum and maximum calorie level 

■ Reducing saturated fat and sodium. 

• Increase the NSLP reimbursement rate by $ 1 .00 per meal to enable schools to purchase 
healthier foods, including more fruits, vegetables, whole grains, non- and low-fat dairy, 
and low-sodium foods. 

■ Make the SBP universal (free to everyone). 

■ Continue to improve the nutrient quality of USDA commodity foods. 

• Provide nutrition and culinary training to school food service workers. 

Foods of Minimal Nutritional Value fCompetitive Foods! 

• Apply the Institute of Medicine’s (lOM) Nulrilion Standards for Foods in School to all 
competitive foods sold, offered, and served in schools. The standards would; 

• Limit amounts of fat, saturated fat, trans fats, sugars, and sodium 

■ Allow only caffeine-free water, low- or non-fat milk, or 100% fruit juice 
for all grade levels during the school day and create guidelines for 
reasonable portion sizes. 

Child and Adult Care Food Programs 

■ Increase reimbursement rates to make it possible to serve healthier foods, especially fruits 
and vegetables. 

■ Eliminate the recognition of juice as a fruit serving. 

• Allow only water or 1% or skim milk for children over age two. 
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■ Require all breads to be 100 percent whole grain. 

■ Limit the sources of saturated fat: fried foods, high-fat meats, and high-fat cheeses. 

■ Count fruits and vegetables as two separate food groups; require fttll servings of both 
fruits and vegetables at lunch and one at snack time. 

■ Limit added sugar in products. 

School Wellness Policies 

• Establish a process whereby schools create a permanent wellness committee with 
representation from school administrators, teachers, students, parents, health 
professionals, and the community. 

• Make the policies public by posting on school websites. 

• Evaluate the policies using a validated measurement tool and make the results public. 


Marketing to Children 

According to the FTC, every year the processed-food industry spends over $1.6 billion 
marketing calorie-dense, nutrient-poor foods to children. Television is no longer the only 
medium: children see ads on internet games, cell phones, through social media such as 
Facebook and Twitter, through product placement in movies and TV shows, as well as 
through product “integration” (whereby companies pay to have their product built into the 
story line). Children are also exposed to extensive marketing in schools, with advertising on 
score boards, vending machines, and the internet, and through Channel One, ads on school 
buses, coupons rewarding students for good grades, and fundraisers such as “Box Tops for 
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Education.” Despite industry pledges to reduce marketing of less healthy products through 
the Council of Better Business Bureaus’ Children’s Food and Beverage Advertising 
Initiative, 98 percent of ads directed toward children promote foods that are high in fat, 
sugar, and sodium. A recent Rudd Center study found that the least healthy children’s cereals 
are the ones most heavily marketed to children. They have, on average, 85 percent more 
sugar, 65 percent less fiber, and 60 percent more sodium than cereals marketed to adults. 

The following changes could help promote needed change: 

■ A ban on marketing and advertising in schools. This could be addressed a number of 
ways, including through school wellness policy requirements. 

• To the full extent of its power, the FCC should regulate food marketing to children and 
adolescents, and Congress should enhance the FCC’s power accordingly. 

» The FTC is developing new guidelines to address privacy-related online marketing 
practices. Among the contemporary marketing techniques that will likely be affected 
include behavioral targeting and other data mining approaches. Many of these new FTC 
proposals could improve the online marketing environment targeting young people, 
especially food and beverage advertising. It would be most helpful if the FCC and FTC 
worked hand in glove. 

Reducing Consumption of Sugar-Sweetened Beverages 

Sugar-sweetened beverages (SSBs) are the single greatest source of added sugars in the 
American diet. Decreasing consumption of sugared beverages has been endorsed by leading 
governmental and public health organizations, including the CDC, USDA, lOM, American 
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Heart Association, and the American Academy of Pediatrics, among other organizations. 
Sugar-sweetened beverage consumption increased over 70% between 1977 and 2000, with 
children now averaging 172 calories per day. The increase is due in part to the heavy 
marketing to children as young as two years old, using celebrities and sports stars to attract 
and create brand loyalty in children. 

The science is clear: consumption of sugar-sweetened beverages is associated with obesity, 
type 2 diabetes, heart disease, dental caries, and overall lower diet quality. Sugar-sweetened 
beverages are essentially “empty” calories, with no nutrition, and children should be 
discouraged from drinking them. 

Rudd Center scientists have estimated the impact of changes in food prices on consumption 
and have concluded that a 10 percent increase in price would result in an 8-10 percent 
decrease in consumption. Along with a variety of nutrition experts around the country, we 
have recommended a federal excise tax of one penny per ounce on all SSBs (including, soft 
drinks, teas, sugared waters, sports drinks, energy drinks, and fruit drinks). Revenues could 
be used for a variety of programs designed to improve nutrition. Perhaps the most logical use 
would be to subsidize fruits and vegetables or to increase the reimbursement rates for NSLP, 
SBP, and CACFP meals to allow for purchases of more healthful foods for children in need. 

We also recommend removing sugar-sweetened beverages from the list of tax-exempt foods 
that can be purchased using SNAP, 
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Summary 

Government interest in nutrition and obesity prevention has never been so high. Discussions at 
agencies such as the CDC, FTC, USDA, and FDA, in the White House, and in legislatures in 
Washington and the states suggest a brighter future. These players are developing programs and 
proposals designed to help protect the nation’s children, make it easier for parents to defend the 
health of their children, make institutions such as schools safer nutrition environments, and 
enhance the ease with which people can take more responsibility for their health. As you 
continue your work on this important issue, the Rudd Center would be pleased to continue 
providing resources and information. 


Thank you again for this opportunity to submit testimony. 


Sincerely, 



Kelly D. Brownell, PhD 
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Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you. Thank you very much. 
Ms. Chilton. 


Statement by Dr. Chilton 

Ms. Chilton. Good morning. Chairwoman DeLauro and distin- 
guished members of the Committee, I am honored to be invited to 
provide this testimony today. Thank you very much for having me. 

I’m a public health research scientist at Drexel University School 
of Public Health in Philadelphia. And I’m a member of the Na- 
tional Network of Pediatric Researchers, called Children’s 
HealthWatch. 

I bring to you evidence of scientific research from over 36,000 
families across the United States. Our work monitors how the pub- 
lic policies being created right here on the Hill are written into the 
bodies and the brains of infants and toddlers. 

Children’s HealthWatch. We are watching the children. Watching 
children’s health take a major turn for the worse in the past two 
years makes us almost want to turn our heads away in shame. 

Take, for instance, last year’s increase in food insecurity. Food 
insecurity is the lack of access to enough food for an active and 
healthy life. The number of people that were food insecure in 2007 
was 36.2 million. In a single year, that number jumped to 49 mil- 
lion. For children, it increased from 12% million children to 17 mil- 
lion children. 

Hunger is in almost every community in the United States. I’ll 
give an example. Last week, I was visiting my childhood home of 
Martha’s Vineyard Island. Even there, one of the premier vacation 
spots of the Washington elite, the elementary school in Vineyard 
Haven has one-third of its children participating in the Free Lunch 
Program. Sometimes it’s hard to fathom the numbers. 

But I’ll tell what’s even harder to fathom is the gaze of the 
fourth-grade girl from Martha’s Vineyard, as she was accom- 
panying her father to the local food pantry. 

In Philadelphia, it may be hard to fathom that more than one in 
three people do not have enough money for food. But harder to 
fathom is how Lewis Roman, a 13-year-old boy, explains how he is 
often hungry, how when he is hungry, his stomach hurts so badly 
that he feels like throwing up. 

Food insecurity is the worst for the youngest children in Amer- 
ica. Nearly one in four children under the age of six is food inse- 
cure. That translates to over 9 million kindergartners, pre- 
schoolers, toddlers, and infants, that are not getting adequate nu- 
trition, because their families cannot afford it. 

Our research with Children’s HealthWatch demonstrates that 
young children living in food-insecure households are more likely 
to have a history of hospitalization, more likely to be in fair or poor 
health, and have increased risk for developmental delay. 

This is a major public health crisis, occurring right before our 
eyes. If we do not act on behalf of these children, we are very lit- 
erally squandering the potential of our next generation. 

But you, all of you here, can improve the condition of millions of 
children through appropriating the full amount of dollars necessary 
to fund the Child Nutrition Programs. Our children’s health re- 
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search shows that these programs do prevent hunger and they do 
improve health. But they need to work better. 

For instance, our research shows that children who receive WIC 
were more likely to be a household that was food secure. They’re 
more likely to be in excellent or good health, and less likely to be 
at developmental risk. 

The children that did not fare well were those that were eligible 
but did not receive WIC, due to administrative barriers. 

We recommend to decrease the barriers to application and re- 
application, there is still a great need for outreach, translation 
services, and schedule accommodations for working mothers. 

Another program that funds the youngest children in America is 
the Child and Adult Care Food Program, the CACFP. The CACFP 
currently subsidizes healthy meals for nearly 3 million low-income 
children in licensed day-care centers. Our Children’s HealthWatch 
research found that toddlers participating in the CACFP were less 
likely to be in fair or poor health; and they’re less likely to be hos- 
pitalized. 

But the CACFP needs to work better. We recommend a stream- 
lined and simplified program and paperwork requirement and to 
add a third meal or snack option to meet the nutrition needs of 
children in care for longer hours. 

For school breakfast and lunch, access for low-income families 
must improve. The best way to do this is to instate area eligibility 
for school breakfast and lunch. The model of the Philadelphia Uni- 
versal Service Program shows how this eliminates barriers to par- 
ticipation, such as unnecessary and time-consuming paperwork. 

Finally, the United States has missed every single one of its 
goals for reducing hunger over the last ten years. This year it will 
shamefully miss the Healthy People 2010 goal of reducing hunger 
to 6 percent. 

But what can the American people do, if there is no mechanism 
for accountability? While you work to appropriate funds for Child 
Nutrition Programs, please appropriate funds to develop a strategy, 
a national strategy, that documents the effectiveness of our efforts 
to end child hunger, and sets achievable goals to end it by 2015. 

So much of what is written into legislation looks good on paper; 
yet it often does not work or function according to plan. The people 
who participate in these programs — in this case, the parents and 
caregivers of children — know best how they work. 

This committee could appropriate funds to establish a mecha- 
nism of accountability that ensures the inclusion of low-income 
families in the implementation and evaluation of new and ongoing 
initiatives within the child nutrition reauthorization. 

Children’s bodies and minds are growing right now. We do not 
have time to wait. Let’s not turn our heads away from the harsh 
realities of hunger, and make sure that we have a plan to end hun- 
ger once and for all. 

As a scientist, I can be your partner in this. But your true part- 
ners are the parents of the most vulnerable children in America. 
They know what hunger is, and they too can show you the way. 

Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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Chairwoman DeLauro, and distinguished members of the Committee, my name is Dr. 
Mariana Chiiton, 1 am honored to be invited to provide this testimony as a public health research 
scientist at Drexel University School of Public Health in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and as a 
member of the nationai network of pediatric researchers. Children's HealthWatch . 

Children's HealthWatch is a multi-site pediatric research center that monitors the impact of 
public policies on the health and development of babies and toddlers under three years old. Our 
data on over 36,000 families collected over the last ten years reveals the serious consequences of 
hunger and food insecurity’s impact on child health and development, My colleagues and I 
represent the disciplines of pediatrics, early childhood development, public health and 
anthropology, and we have research sites in Boston, Baltimore, Minneapolis, Little Rock and 
Philadelphia. 

Young children and food insecurity: A public health crisis 

Children's Health Watch . Our very name implies that we are watching the children. During 
these economic hard times watching children's health take a major turn for the worse makes us 
almost want to turn our heads. It makes us want to turn our heads away in shame because the 
devastation is just too much. I am sure you know about the frightening increase in food insecurity 
and hunger in the United States that occurred between 2007 and 2008, Last year, the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA) reported that in 2007, the number of people In the United 
States that were food insecure (meaning they did not have access to enough food for an active 
and healthy life) numbered 36.2 million. In 2008, that number jumped to 49.1 million. For children, 
the increase went from 12.4 million children to almost 17 million children. For the children in the 
United States, that is a 37 percent increase in food insecurity in just one year (1, 2). 

We have always known that families with the youngest children are most at risk for food 
insecurity and these recent numbers confirm that; 24.5 % (nearly one quarter) of households with 
children under six are food insecure in this country. That translates to 9,164,000 American 
kindergarteners, preschoolers, toddlers, and infants not getting adequate nutrition because their 
families cannot afford it (2). 

Why are we focused on what is happening to the youngest children? Children grow and 
change dramatically in the first five years. The first three years, especially, are critically important 
for a child’s physical, social, emotional and cognitive development. Children who do not get 
adequate nutrition in this period can recover but are less likely to reach their full potential. And 
what’s happening to the children in the poorest circumstances? Their situation is even worse. 

Among over five million children that currently experience the most severe form of food 
insecurity, almost 500,000 are children under the age of six. Between 2006 and 2008, over 
300,000 more very young children slipped out of our reach and into this category of extreme 
hardship. Our research tells us that parents try as best they can to buffer children from the lack of 
food in a household by reducing the size of their own meals or by skipping them altogether. Once 
the scarcity reaches the level of the children, the household’s situation is usually quite dire. In this 
category of severe food insecurity parents had to either reduce the quantity or the quality of the 
food these young children ate, or the children were reported to be hungry at times, but could not 
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eat because there was not enough money for food. 
Hardship does not have to be this dire to have a major 
impact on children. Our Children’s HealthWatch 
research shows that even the mildest forms of household 
food insecurity negatively affect children’s health and 
development (4). 

This is a major public health crisis occurring right 
before our eyes. If we do not act on behalf of these 
children, we are very literally squandering the potential of 
our next generation. 

Children’s HealthWatch research has 
demonstrated that young children living in households that reported household food insecurity are 
30% more likely to have a history of hospitalization, and 90% more likely to be reported in fair or 
poor health than children living in food secure homes (5). 

Why? Because food insecurity and the accompanying lack of nutrition break down the 
immune system so that it does not do its job in fighting off bacteria and viruses, leaving the child 
vulnerable to repeated infections. In addition, children in food insecure households are almost two 
times more likely to suffer from iron deficiency anemia than their counterparts in households that 
were food secure (6), Iron deficiency anemia, in turn, is responsible for delayed cognitive, motor, 
and socioemotiorial development in young children. 

Food insecurity affects not only children’s physical health and increases the nation's annual 
cost of pediatric hospitalizations, but it also is associated with other costly outcomes such as 
developmental delays. For example. Children's HealthWatch found that infants and toddlers who 
lived in food insecure households had a 73% increased risk for developmental delays compared to 
infants and toddlers in food secure households. These findings remain consistent, even after 
controlling for other factors such as mothers’ educational attainment, a child’s medical history, and 
birth weight. 

Developmental risk is an indicator of a delay in the emotional, cognitive, physical and social 
abilities necessary for a child to reach their developmental potential (7). These outcomes are not 
limited to very young children. Other research studies have shown that, compared to children in 
food secure homes, school-age children in food insecure homes were more likely to have seen a 
psychologist, have lower school grades, and were reported to have greater difficulty interacting 
with their peers than those in food secure homes (8). A more recent study has shown that even 
the mildest forms of food insecurity are associated with poor performance on standardized tests in 
both reading and mathematics (9). Certainly anyone who has missed a meal can attest to the 
fuzzy, irritable feeling of being hungry - imagine this being your reality day after day and trying to 
learn to talk and walk as a toddler or recognize numbers and letters as a preschooler. 

Food insecurity is therefore a critical factor in a child’s school readiness. As children fall 
behind their peers educationally, it becomes an opportunity missed and an additional hurdle to 
clear. Eventually, these hurdles pile up and become significant impediments to a person's life-long 
earning potential. One In four children currently lives in a food insecure home. The American 
people cannot afford this, nor do these Americans deserve to be destined to repeat the cycle of 
poverty and poor nutrition because their potential has been stunted from an early age. 

Early intervention is the best way to prevent these problems. When one considers the 
lasting damage that food insecurity can do to a child's body and mind, early intervention is the only 
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tool we have. We have a very real opportunity in front of us to make change and improve the lives 
of thousands of children from birth all the way up through high school. The Child Nutrition 
Programs reach a broad swath of our children and they can reach them in ways that are seamless, 
providing meals in the places where children already are every day - at home, in childcare, at 
school. 


Our recent Children’s HealthWatch research demonstrates very concretely how programs 
included in the Child Nutrition Reauthorization can counteract the devastating impact that food 
insecurity has on our nation’s children. 

Interventions that work: Child Nutrition Reauthorizatlon 


1. Women infants and Children Supplemental Nutrition Program (WIC) 

The breadth and reach of the WIC program is extraordinary, as almost one half of the 
children born in our country currently participate in the program. WIC is known as one of the best 
nutrition and health programs in the world, as research shows WIC to be effective in protecting 
young children’s health and development. 

Children’s HealthWatch research shows that children who received WIC, compared to those 
children who were eligible for WIC but did not receive it, were 

• 21% more iikely to be in a household that was food secure 

• 16% more likely to be in excellent or good health 

• More likely to have a healthy height and weight for their age 

• 20% less likely to be at developmental risk (10). 

Who were the children who were worse off than those on WIC? They were the ones who 
were eligible but did not get it due to administrative barriers. 

Recommendations 

Eliminate the barriers that prevent families from participating in WIC: 

• Fund WIC at a level that adequately supports states in meeting the needs ofaH eligible 
women, infants and children and supports the full implementation of the Institute of 
Medicine’s recommendations for fruit and vegetable vouchers. 

• Increase funding for nutrition education services and administration that ensure that 
WIC is effective as a health promotion program. 

• Decrease barriers to application and reapplication - despite WIC’s relatively high 
enrollment rate, there is still a need for outreach, translation services for those with 
limited English proficiency, and schedule accommodations for working mothers. 

• Mandate coordination between local WIC offices and hospitals with significant maternity 
services to ensure that the program reaches more eligible families and that new 
mothers have access to breastfeeding support. 
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2. Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) 

The CACFP currently subsidizes healthy meals for nearly three million low-income children 
a day in licensed childcare centers, and could potentially serve over 1,35 million children in 
homeless shelters across the country. It is one of the least understood programs encompassed in 
the Child Nutrition Program Reauthorization. Despite most people’s lack of knowledge about this 
program, research has shown that the CACFP can have very positive impacts on child health and 
well-being. Recent research from California has shown that children who participate in CACFP 
have better nutrient intakes (11). 

Our most recent Children’s HealthWatch research builds on this base. We identified a 
subset of children in our dataset who are very likely participating in CACFP. In our report, we have 
shown that toddlers whose meals were supplied by the childcare provider were 

• 28% less likely to be in fair or poor health 

• 26% less likely to be hospitalized 

• More likely to have a healthy weight and height for their age (12), 

Given that the average cost of a 2-3 day hospital stay tor a child between one and four years old 
was $6,010 in 2006 (13), increased participation in CACFP could lead to significant cost savings 
for families and the healthcare system through ensuring that children are healthier, and thus less 
likely to be hospitalized. 

Recommendations 

Expand access, reduce barriers, and improve children’s nutrition in CACFP. 

• Increase and simplify CA CFP meal and snack reimbursement rates to offset the high 
cost of healthy foods 

• Add a third meal or snack option to meet the nutrition needs of children in care for 
longer hours 

• Revise the area eligibility guideline to make participation feasible for family child care 
homes located in neighborhoods where at least 40 percent of elementary school 
children qualify for free or reduced pnce school lunch (currently, this is set at 50 
percent) 

• Streamline and simplify program and paperwork requirements for states, sponsonng 
organizations, child care providers and parents 

• Direct the Secretary of Agnculture to promptly issue proposed regulations updating the 
CACFP meal pattern and reimbursements immediately after publication of the 
upcoming Institute of Medicine’s CACFP Meal Pattern Report 


3. School Breakfast and Lunch 


Research has shown that school breakfast improves child health, and can have positive effects on 
children's health and their academic performance of young children (14-17). For instance children 
in the school breakfast program double their intake of fruits and vegetables. School breakfast 
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doubles the amount of milk they drink (18), and it reduces the overall fat intake of children (19). 
These are tangible things that improve functioning and they prevent obesity. While school 
breakfast improves dietary intake, it also improves intake of micronutrients, and improves health. 
For example, school breakfast has been found to reduce the likelihood of micronutrient deficiencies 
in vitamin C, E and folate. School breakfast ensures that children get adequate intakes of 
potassium and Iron (19). Finally, school breakfast participation has been shown to reduce the 
amount of children’s complaints of stomachaches and headaches (20). School lunch has the 
same positive effect (21, 22). 

But access to breakfast and lunch needs major improvement. And the reimbursement rates must 
be improved in order to ensure that the nutrition programs maximize access to nutritious foods. 

This is based on data from the United States Department of Agriculture (23). 

Recommendations 

School meals must 1 ) be appropriate in terms of nutritional quality, and 2) be accessible. These 
are mutually interdependent. 

I) Appropriate Food: Good Quality 

Improving nutritional quality is something that all of us can agree on, and we can adopt the same 
can-do attitude that The First Lady is promoting in her Lets Move! campaign. Our 
recommendations are in sync with the Secretary of Agriculture’s recommendations at this time: 

• Establish improved nutrition standards for school meals based on the Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans and ensure that reimbursement rates support these nutrition 
standards. Take additional steps to ensure compliance with these standards 

• Provide schools with better equipment and assist them financialiy to purchase the tools 
necessary to produce healthy, appealing meals. 

II) Access to Food: Improved administrative processes and improved eligibility standards. 

The success story of Philadelphia, my home city, is a place for us to pause. For 18 years, 
Philadelphia has had a Universal Service school lunch program. This is because 75% or more of 
the children in the school district are living at or around the poverty line. All of the public schools 
automatically provide free lunch to ail of the children in the school. Because no child is singled out 
as a kid who is getting free lunch, stigma is greatly reduced. Three validation studies have proven 
that this way of offering lunch and breakfast improves child nutrition and reduces administrative 
burden and cost (to the tune of 800,000 dollars a year). Given this data, we recommend to 

• Support the Secretary of Agriculture’s plan to establish area eligibility for school 
breakfast and lunch. This means basing universal service free and reduced price 
lunch programs on the population percentage of etigible children available through 
publicly maintained datasets. This eliminates unnecessary and time-consuming 
paperwork for parents and administrators that acts as a barrier to participation: 

• Consider simiiar arrangements for after-school and summer feeding programs, which 
are not widely available and often delivered in an ad hoc manner. 
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4. Ensure Accountability: Establish a National Plan to End Childhood Hunger 

I began this testimony by referring to children who are living in food insecure homes and 
reminding you of our research that demonstrates that food insecurity is a national crisis. Yet the 
food insecurity rates in this country were unacceptable and outrageous long before this current 
economic downturn. Food insecurity rates in 2008 for households with children were two to three 
times that of all other households, and the fact that households with children have seen the most 
dramatic increases In food insecurity in recent years. These devastating facts illustrate that the 
Child Nutrition Reauthorization is the best opportunity for Congress to get a true rendering of what 
it would take to put an end to childhood hunger. 

So far, the United States has missed every single one of Its goals for reducing hunger over 
the past ten years, and, this year, it will shamefully miss the Healthy People 2010 goal of reducing 
hunger to 6%. Our current national hunger rale was 14.6% in 2008 (2) and, in the last quarter of 
2009, was 1 8% (3). A major factor in the rise of food insecurity rates in this country is the fact that 
there is no single coordinated effort to end child hunger. The agencies that can have an impact on 
child hunger are primarily the USDA, the Department of Education, the Department of Health, the 
Department of Energy and the Department of Housing and Urban Development. Currently, when 
the FNS/USDA, or the CDC sets a goal for reducing hunger, there is no mechanism of 
accountability, and the high rates of hunger either continue, or — as in the case of our current 
economic downturn — dramatically increase. 

Recommendations 

• Appropriate funds to establish a national strategy to end child hunger by 2015 and put the 
USDA in the lead of convening and facilitating this strategy. 

• Create a mandate to establish national benchmarks of food insecurity rates and determine 
goals for halving and then ending measurable childhood hunger. 


5. Increase civic participation in child nutrition programs 

In addition to maximizing the number of eligible families and children receiving the Child 
Nutrition benefits and improving the nutritional quality of those benefits, each of the child nutrition 
programs should enlist participants in the decision making about the implementation and 
evaluation of programs. So much of what is written into legislation looks good on paper, yet it often 
does not work or function according to plan. The people who participate in these programs— in this 
case the parents and caregivers of children — know best how they work. There should be formal 
mechanisms in place for families to share their experiences and their ideas about how well the 
programs work. Moreover, our accountability mechanisms must be improved. I can explain this 
concept in very real terms. 

Through a program I founded called Witnesses to Hunger, I work directly with low-income 
families in Philadelphia to elicit their experiences of raising their children in poverty and 
experiencing hunger. All of the families I work with appreciate and rely on the child nutrition 
programs. They often ask rhetorically, “Without these programs, what would my children eat?" We 
have heard from many parents the terrible experience of not having enough food to feed their 
children. One situation that sticks in my mind is that of Marinette Roman and her five children. 

After having lost her job as a security guard at an area hospital, Marinette could no longer afford to 
pay her rent, She landed in the worst place imaginable for her; a homeless shelter for women and 
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Children. Shelters receive CACFP funding so that the 
families with children can eat. In theory this is so they won’t 
have to suffer hunger. Unfortunately, this was not the case 
for Marinette Roman and her family. The food was 
inadequate and in such insufficient quantities to the point that 
Luis, Marinette's 13-year-old son, began to lose a great deal 
of weight from his already thin frame. When he was 
interviewed on national television last year, he explained that 
he hid the fact that he was hungry from his friends. He 
explained that when he's hungry his stomach gets so empty 
he feels like throwing up. What does he do when this 
happens? He tries not to think about it; he just tries to go to 
sleep. 

The CACFP was put in place in part so that when children have to suffer the indignity of 
homelessness, they should not ever have to experience hunger on top of that. Clearly, Luis 
Roman would not be going hungry if the appropriate reimbursement amounts, the oversight and 
the accountability were in place. Without talking to the people at the shelters, would we know that 
the quantity and quality of the food was inadequate? Without talking to children and families who 
participate in the school lunch programs, would we know if they were truly accessible and good 
quality? Contrary to a popular myth that portrays low income parents as either disengaged or 
demanding a hand-out, low income parents are willing, capable and truly desire to be a part of the 
process of ensuring their children’s health, wellbeing, learning and earning potential. 



CBS News correspondent Seth Doane 
talks with 13-year-old Luis Roman. (CBS 
National News, June 5, 2009) 


Recommendations 

• Establish a mechanism that ensures the inclusion of low-income families in the 
implementation and evaluation of new and ongoing initiatives within Child Nutrition 
Reauthorization through public forums, formal listening sessions, web-based 
communications, and the active engagement of parent groups associated with schools, day 
care centers and shelters. 


Concluding Remarks 

Early childhood nutrition lays the foundation for lifelong health. Research has shown that the first 
three years of life are the period of most rapid brain and body growth. These early years open 
critical windows of opportunity for growth and development. If a child does not receive adequate 
nutrition in these years, those windows close and do not reopen fully, ever. Children's bodies and 
minds are growing now and we do not have time to wait. Thoughtful attention to children’s nutrition 
in their early years can set the trajectory for healthy growth and development long before children 
cross the threshold of first grade. Rather than turn away, let us turn our heads toward the Child 
Nutrition Program Reauthorization. Let's see this legislation as an opportunity for every child to be 
successful and to be healthy. Let us see food as medicine and economic strength, and let us not 
stop short of providing that medicine to all the children who need it in the most seamless and 
sustainable manner possible. And finally, let's not turn our heads away from the harsh realities of 
hunger and let’s see these programs not only as a way to nourish a child, but to nourish our 
nation’s future. 
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Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you very much, Dr. Chilton. 

Scott Faber. Thanks, Scott, for being here. 

Statement by Mr. Faber 

Mr. Faber. Thank you for inviting me. 

Good morning. My name is Scott Faber. I’m the Vice President 
for Federal Affairs for the Grocery Manufacturers’ Association. We 
represent more than 300 food, beverage, and consumer product 
companies. We look forward to working with all of you to reauthor- 
ize the Child Nutrition Act to improve the health of America’s chil- 
dren. 

To do so, we must provide USDA with the tools and the re- 
sources to feed many more children, and we must give USDA clear 
authority to set standards for all foods sold to students during the 
school day in the school environment, including competitive foods. 

We share the priorities announced by Secretary Vilsack, includ- 
ing new science-based standards for competitive foods, increased 
access to meal programs, more education about healthy diets, more 
healthy foods in the cafeteria, and increased training and better 
equipment in the kitchen. 

As Secretary Vilsack said, we will not succeed if any of our chil- 
dren aren’t learning as they should, because they are hungry and 
cannot achieve their potential, because they aren’t healthy. 

In addition, we look forward to working with you to meet the 
goals set by First Lady Michelle Obama to solve the problem of 
childhood obesity within a generation. Over the past three decades, 
child obesity rates have tripled, and as soon as result, nearly one 
in three children in America is overweight or obese. 

To meet this challenge, we must provide parents and children 
with more healthy choices; we must promote healthy diets; and we 
must provide new opportunities for physical activity. 

As the First Lady said, “This is not like a disease, where we’re 
still waiting for a cure to be discovered.” We know the curer for 
this. 

Everyone has a role to play in this fight: The public sector, pri- 
vate industry, and parents. We pledge to do our part by continually 
improving the way we develop and market our products. 

In recent years, we’ve changed the recipes and sizes of more than 
10,000 of our products to reduce calories, fats, sugars, and sodium, 
without sacrificing the taste and convenience that consumers de- 
mand. 

We are also working with FDA and USDA to devise new food la- 
bels that will make information about calories and other nutrition 
facts clearer for busy parents and consumers. 

And we have significantly increased messages about healthy food 
and active lifestyle during children’s programming. As a result of 
a pledge that many of our companies took, two-thirds of advertise- 
ments to children during children’s programming now feature 
healthy foods and active lifestyles. 

Clearly, our industry has a big role to play. Government at all 
levels has a role to play as well. Government can do much more 
to promote physical activity in school and after school. Government 
can do more to promote nutrition education, not just in school but 
in the marketplace and in the work place, as well. 
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Government can do more to promote greater access to healthy 
foods by bringing grocery stores and farmer’s markets to under- 
served areas. And government can do much more to ensure that 
low-income children participate in Federal nutrition programs. 

As Dr. Brownell has said, we need to work together to make the 
healthy choices the easy choices. And we look forward to working 
with you to reduce the number of hungry children, and to increase 
the number of healthy children in America’s schools and neighbor- 
hoods. 

Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Good Morning. My name is Scott Faber, and I am Vice President of Federal Affairs for the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association (GMA), which represents more than 300 food, beverage, and 
consumer product companies. 

We look forward to working with you to reauthorize the Child Nutrition Act to improve the 
health of America’s children. To do so, we must provide USDA with the resources and tools 
needed to feed many more children, and we must give USDA clear authority to set science-based 
standards for aU foods served and sold to students during the school day in the school 
environment. 

We share the priorities announced last week by USDA Secretary Tom Vilsack, including: new 
science-based standards for competitive foods sold in schools; increased access to meal 
programs; more education about healthy diets; more healthy foods in the cafeteria; and, increased 
training and better equipment in the kitchen. As Secretary Vilsack said, “The health of our nation 
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depends on the health of our children. We will not succeed if any of our children aren’t learning 
as they should because they are hungry, and cannot achieve their potential because they aren’t 
healthy.” 

In addition, we look forward to working with you to meet the goal recently set by First Lady 
Michelle Obama: to solve the problem of childhood obesity within a generation. 

Over the past three decades, childhood obesity rates have tripled. As a result, nearly one in three 
children in America are overweight or obese. Many of the children bom since the turn of the 
century will suffer from diabetes at some point in their lives and many others will face obesity- 
related health problems like heart disease and high blood pressure. 

To meet this challenge, we must provide parents and children with more healthy choices, 
promote healthy diets and provide new opportunities for physical activity. As the First Lady 
recently said, “This is not like a disease where we’re still waiting for a cure to be discovered - 
we know the cure for this. We have everything we need, right now, to help our kids lead healthy 
lives.” 

Everyone has a role to play in this fight: the public sector, private industry and parents. We 
pledge to do our part by continually changing the way we develop and market our products. 

In recent years, we have changed the ingredients in more than 10,000 of our products to reduce 
calories, fats, sugars and sodium without sacrificing the taste, convenience and affordability that 
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consumers demand. We are also working with FDA and USDA to devise new food labels that 
will make information about calories and other nutrition facts clearer for busy parents and 
consumers. We have significantly increased messages about healthy foods and active lifestyles 
during children’s programming. Finally, we are increasing our donations to food banks to ensure 
that emergency food providers can meet increased demand for food. 

Our industry has a role to play, and we are working hard every day to make our food better and 
provide consumers with healthy products. Government at all levels has an important role to play 
as well. 

Government can do more to promote physical activity in school and after school. Government 
can do more to promote nutrition education - not only in school, but in the marketplace and the 
workplace as well. Government can do more to promote greater access to healthy foods by 
bringing grocery stores and farmer’s markets to underserved areas. And, government can do 
more to ensure that low-income children participate in federal nutrition programs by 
automatically enrolling children who participate in other government programs and by 
expanding the delivery of summer feeding programs. 

We look forward to working with you to reduce the number of hungry children - and to increase 
the number of healthy children in America’s schools and neighborhoods. Thank you for the 
opportunity to testify. 
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Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you very much. 
Zoe. 


Statement by Ms. Neuberger 

Ms. Neuberger. Thank you. 

I’m Zoe Neuberger with the Center on Budget and Policy Prior- 
ities. And we are a non-profit public policy institute, that focuses 
on how public policy affects low and moderate income people. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify. I’m going to 
focus on the importance of improving access to the Child Nutrition 
Programs. 

You really have a terrific opportunity to make it easier for low- 
income children to get healthy meals. And in light of the recession, 
access to these programs is even more critical. 

My testimony will focus on two specific proposals that are in- 
cluded in the Hunger-Free Schools Act. The first proposal would 
help high-poverty schools. It would allow them to provide all of 
their students with free school meals, without using a standard ap- 
plication process. 

The second proposal would help low-income children get free 
school meals, regardless of where they attend school. 

But before I get into the specifics of the proposal, let me just say 
a little bit about why we think investments in access to these pro- 
grams is so very important. 

Over the long term, a thriving economy that provides economic 
security for all is the most effective mechanism to reduce hunger. 
And even when the economy is in great shape, millions of Amer- 
ican children rely upon the Federal nutrition programs on a daily 
basis. 

In light of the recession, children need these programs even 
more. The experience of the last two recessions suggests that un- 
employment and poverty will remain high long after the recovery 
officially starts. 

In a recent Gallup poll, nearly one in four households with chil- 
dren said there were times in the past year when they didn’t have 
enough money to buy needed food. 

As Dr. Chilton spoke to you very eloquently, children are espe- 
cially vulnerable to the effects of recession. Failure to meet their 
basic needs could undermine their healthy development and im- 
pede learning, with potentially lifelong consequences. 

That’s why it’s critical for Congress to expand access to the Child 
Nutrition Programs. We hope that a significant share of available 
resources will be invested in making it easier for children to get 
the meals for which they’re eligible, offering new meals to eligible 
children, or expanding eligibility to reach additional low-income 
children. 

Now let me explain the first proposal that I mentioned, which 
would help high-poverty schools. There are about ten thousand 
schools around the country, in which at least four-fifths of the chil- 
dren are poor enough to qualify for free or reduced price meals. 

It doesn’t make sense for these schools to process the same pa- 
perwork that other schools do, just to identify the very small num- 
bers of children who are not qualifying for free and reduced price 
meals. 
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The Hunger-Free Schools Act would create a new option — it’s 
known as community eligibility — that would enable these schools to 
serve all breakfasts and lunches free. Instead of spending time on 
paperwork, staff could focus on more important issues, like giving 
their students a good education. 

Federal reimbursements would be based on the share of the 
school students receiving other public benefits. As I mentioned, 
there are about ten thousand schools nationwide, that could qualify 
for community eligibility. 

These schools serve more than one in ten school children nation- 
wide. To qualify, a school or district would have to automatically 
enroll at least 40 percent of its students in the School Meals Pro- 
gram, based on their receipt of other public benefits, like food 
stamps. 

That’s a very high bar, actually. But it would make sure that the 
option is targeted to schools serving the poorest communities. 

The goal here is really very simple: Hunger should no longer be 
a barrier to learning in schools that serve high-poverty areas. 

I’ve actually got fact sheets here for each of your districts, if 
you’re interested afterwards, that show which schools we think 
might qualify for this option. 

The second proposal that I wanted to mention has to do with ex- 
panding automatic enrollment. Under the current school lunch eli- 
gibility roles, all children in households receiving food stamp bene- 
fits are eligible for free school meals. But they still have to be en- 
rolled to get those meals. 

It doesn’t make sense to require parents who’ve already gone 
through the rigorous food stamp application process to go through 
a similar application process to get school meals. 

And schools shouldn’t be faced with this unnecessary paperwork. 
They have better things to spend their time on. 

So Federal law requires school districts to automatically enroll 
these children. The automatic enrollment process is called direct 
certification. 

The Hunger-Free Schools Act includes an important expansion of 
direct certification. It would expand direct certification by allowing 
the use of Medicaid data. Under the current rules, Medicaid data 
can’t be used for this purpose. 

We estimate that there are two million low-income children 
around the country who could be automatically enrolled for free 
school meals for the first time, using Medicaid data. 

Some of these children are already being enrolled for these meals 
by filling out a standard paper application. Some of them aren’t 
getting the meals now. 

Directly certifying more children would not only simplify the en- 
rollment process, it would also likely reduce program error. And it 
does that by shrinking the number of children approved through 
the paper application process. 

As I can imagine, parents or schools can make mistakes when 
filling out an application or processing one. Relying instead on in- 
come data that the Food Stamp program or Medicaid program has 
carefully gathered and assessed and verified will limit the oppor- 
tunity for error. 
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So let me just conclude by reiterating that we urge you to let 
schools focus on feeding hungry children by including the Hunger- 
Free Schools Act in reauthorization legislation. No vulnerable child 
should miss out on healthy meals because of red tape. Thank you. 
[The information follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION AND REIATED AGENOES 

Zoe Neuberger 

Millions of American school children rely upon the federal nutrition programs as a basic support 
even during the best of economies, but with unemployment hovering near 10 percent and long-term 
unemployment at record levels, children need them more than ever to help them grow and thrive. 
The reauthorization of the child nutrition programs offers an important opportunity to expand 
access to them. 

In 2008, the most recent year for which these data are available, nearly one in five children (19 
percent) lived in poverty, the highest rate since 1997. Also in 2008, median income dropped to its 
lowest level since 1997, showing the largest single-year decline on record. 

These data include only the early months of the recession. The figures for 2009, a year in which 
the economy weakened further and unemployment climbed substantially, will look considerably 
worse. The figures will likely worsen again in 2010 if, as many economic forecasters expect, 
unemployment fails to improve significantly. 

Currendy, more than two-fifths (41 percent) of the nearly 15 million people who are unemployed 
have been looking for work for 27 weeks or longer. That’s the highest percentage on record in data 
going back to 1948. The unemployment rates for African American and Hispanic workers are 
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significantly higher than for the total population, at 16.5 and 12.6 percent, respectively. The 
unemployment rate for teenagers was even higher: 26.4 percent. 

The significant increases in unemployment and declines in income are making it harder for 
families to make ends meet and consistently get enough nutritious food. In 2008, more than a 
million children in the United States suffered from hunger and more than one in five households 
with children struggled against hunger. A recent Gallup poll, sponsored by the Food Research and 
Action Center, found that nearly one in four (24 percent) of households with children reported that 
there were times in the past year when they did not have enough money to buy food that they 
needed. 

The Food Stamp Program has grown accordingly to support low-income families and 
communities. Enrollment is at an all-time high: in November 2009, 17.5 million households with 
38.2 million individuals were participating in the program, NationaUy, the number of households 
participating had increased by 5.2 million (42 percent) since the beginning of the downturn. 
Enrollment had increased in every state, with 45 states (including DC) experiencing all-time highs in 
the previous 12 months. 

In keeping with past recessions, increased levels of unemployment and poverty are expected to 
linger long beyond the official beginning of the recovery. In the last two recessions, unemployment 
did not peak until 19 months and 15 months after the recession ended, respectively. 

A thriving economy that provides economic security for all is the most effective mechanism to 
reduce hunger over the long term. But until the economy is thriving again, more families will need 
supports such as affordable health care, housing assistance, unemployment benefits, and child care 
assistance. 
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Children are especially vulnerable to the effects of economic insecurity: failure to meet their basic 
needs could undermine their healthy development and impede learning, with potentially lifelong 
consequences. 


Improving Access to the Child Nutrition Programs Is Critical 

The child nutrition programs play an important role in providing healthy food to children and 
easing economic pressures on families struggling to make ends meet. Research shows that children 
who participate in the national school lunch program consume more protein, fiber, and other key 
nutrients at lunch — and less added sugar — than children who do not eat school lunches. 
Improving access to this program is therefore crucial. We hope the bulk of available resources will 
be invested in making it easier for children to get the meals for which they are eligible, offering new 
meals to eligible children, or expanding eligibility to reach additional low-income children. 

Our work and our testimony focus on the school meals programs, but we in no way intend to 
diminish the importance of improving access to meals for children in child care and after school 
programs, or for school children during the summer months. 

The Hunger Free Schools Act (H.R. 4148), of which Representatives Emerson, DeLauro, and 
Jackson ate cosponsors, contains several key changes to help ensure that low-income children get 
the free school meals for which they are eligible, with a minimum of hassle for parents and schools. 
The Act focuses on providing free school meals to all children in schools that serve low-income 
students almost exclusively and on automatically enrolling low-income children for free school meals. 
By limiting the opportunity for error in the application process, the Act would also strengthen 
program integrity. 
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Community Eligibility; Serving Free Meals to All Children in High-Poverty Schools 

The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities has been exploring ways for schools that serve 
predominantly low-income children to offer free breakfasts and lunches to all students with a 
minimum of red tape. It doesn’t make sense for them to process the same time-consuming 
paperwork as other schools to identify the very small numbers of children who don ’t qualify for free 
or reduced price meals. Instead, such schools should be able to devote their limited resources to 
providing nutritious meals or improving educational services. 

The Hunger Free Schools Act would create a new option, known as community eligibility, to 
enable schools that serve predominandy low-income children to serve all breakfasts and lunches free 
and receive federal reimbursements based on the share of their students receiving other public 
benefits, like food stamps. Hunger would no longer be a barrier to learning in schools that serve 
high poverty areas. 

Schools or districts could only qualify for the option if a large share of the children eligible for 
food stamps were enrolled and automadcally connected to the school meals program. Specifically, a 
school or district would have to direcdy certify (i.e., automatically enroll in the school meals program 
based on receipt of food stamps or other means-tested public benefits) 40 percent or more of its 
enrolled students. Thus, the option would give states and school districts an incentive to connect 
eligible children to both of these critical federal food assistance programs. An estimated 10,000 schools 
nationmde that currently serve high percentages of students who receive free or reduced price meals could Cjualify for 
community eligibility. For example, the Timothy Dwight School and the Troup Middle School in New 
Haven, Connecticut and the Pearson Elementary School in Atkinson County, Georgia might qualify 
to serve all breakfasts and lunches free under the community eligibility option. 
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Auto-Enrolling Low-Income Children for Free School Meals 

Children in households receiving food stamp benefits are eligible for free school meals and school 
districts are required to work with the Food Stamp Program to enroll them automatically, using the 
direct certification process noted above. Parents who have already completed a lengthy and detailed 
food stamp application should not have to complete another application; schools should not have to 
process unnecessary paperwork. But not all children eligible for this benefit are being reached. 

In school year 2007-2008, approximately 2,5 million children who should have been directly 
certified based on food stamp receipt were not directly certified; in ten states, at least two in five 
such children missed out. When children whom states could have elected to directly certify based 
on receipt of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families cash assistance or Food Distribution 
Program on Indian Reservations benefits are added in, that figure grows to 3.5 million children. Of 
those children, as many as 1 .5 million children may have missed out on free meal benefits altogether; 
the rest were enrolled for free meals but had to complete a duplicative paper application, creating 
unnecessary paperwork for their families and schools. (For a more detailed discussion of this issue, 
see CBPP’s report “USDA Study Shows States Failing to Connect Many Needy Children to Free 
School Meals” at http: / / www.cbpp.org/flles/.3-3-09fa.pdf .'l 

Congress has already tried to address this issue, most recently providing $22 million in the fiscal 
year 2010 agriculture appropriations legislation for grants to improve direct certification rates. The 
Hunger Free Schools Act includes additional provisions to improve states’ direct certification 
performance. For example, it would require states that do not perform well to develop a plan to 
improve their direct certification system. It also would require the Department of Education to help 
states use databases developed for educational purposes for direct certification. 

In addition, the Hunger Free Schools Act would expand direct certification to reach many more 
low-income children by requiring states to use Medicaid data to automatically enroll children. An 
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estimated 2 million low-income children could be automatically enrolled for free meals for the first 
time. 

In addition to reducing paperwork for families and school districts, directly certifying more 
children would likely reduce program error. Parents sometimes make mistakes when completing the 
school meals application and schools sometimes make math errors or other clerical mistakes when 
approving applications. Direct certification reduces the number of children approved through the 
paper application process, relying instead on income data that has already been rigorously reviewed 
by the Food Stamp Program or Medicaid. By expanding direct certification. Congress can reduce 
the opportunities for inaccurate school meals eligibility determinations. (For a discussion of 
program error, see CBPP’s report “Understanding Errors in the School Meals Programs” at 
http://www.cbpp. 0 rg/files/l-.ll-OSfa.pdf .i 

Directing the Fuii Value of Federal Subsidies to Lowdncome Students 

In addition to making sure that children get the free meals for which they qualify. Congress must 
ensure that low-income children get the full value of the federal subsidy provided for their meals. 

The meal prices that some school districts charge for students who don’t qualify for free or 
reduced price meals are too low (even when combined with the federal subsidy that districts receive 
for such meals) to cover the cost of those meals. Nor do the prices charged for “competitive” foods 
sold outside of the school meals program, such as less nutntious snack foods and individual items in 
vending machines, covet the costs of those foods. 

Under current rules, school districts may use federal reimbursements for free and reduced price 
meals to support many aspects of the school food program. Research conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) has consistendy shown that some school food programs appear 
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to use these federal reimbursements in part to subsidize competitive foods and meals provided to 
higher-income children. 

Congress is now considering raising reimbursement rates. It is often assumed that such increases 
would result in healthier meals. But if Congress increases reimbursement rates without reforming 
the use of federal funds in school food budgets, the added costs to taxpayers might yield only minor 
improvement in the quality of meals served, with schools using much of the additional funding to 
cover overhead expenses, keep prices down for better-off students, or subsidize less nutritious 
competitive foods. Whether or not Congress chooses to increase reimbursements, the first step to 
providing resources for higher quality school meals is to ensure that federal reimbursements for free 
and reduced price meals are used for their intended purpose — providing nutritious breakfasts and 
lunches to low-income school children. 

To ensure that federal funds directed towards children at risk for hunger or food insecurity are 
used to provide meals that meet their nutritional needs, it is important that families who can afford 
to pay their fair share do so. Prices for paid meals (those served to children who do not qualify for 
free or reduced price meals) should gradually be brought to levels that, when combined with the 
federal subsidy, generate as much revenue as a free meal. 

Data suggest that, if accomplished gradually, this would not significantly reduce participation. 
Even at $2.43 (the price at which, when combined with the federal reimbursement, would generate 
as much revenue per paid meal as the federal reimbursement for a free meal), a school lunch is a 
great value. If the 20 largest school districts brought paid lunch prices up to $2.43, they could 
increase their revenues by more than $55 million this year alone. 

In addition. Congress could prevent the federal government from effectively subsidizing 
competitive foods by requiring school districts to set prices that cover the cost of providing such 
foods. School districts could use the added revenue this would generate to provide healthier meals 
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to all students. Such changes also would help low-income children obtain the full benefit of federal 
reimbursements for free and reduced price meals. (For a more detailed discussion of this issue, see 
CBPP’s report “Wlio Benefits From Federal Subsidies for Free and Reduced Price School Meals?” 
at http:/ /www.cbpp.orfj/riles/l-29-10fa.pdf .i 

USDA Does Not Have to Wait for Reauthorization to Help Low^ncome Children 

It is important to note that while the legislative changes described above represent enormous 
steps toward ensuring that low-income children get nutritious meals at school, the severity of the 
recession warrants immediate action to connect low-income children with the school meals 
program. 

As noted above, the number of households receiving food stamps has risen substantially: the 
average number of households receiving benefits was 23 percent higher in September-November 
2009 (the most recent available data) than in September-November 2008. In contrast, the number 
of children receiving free or reduced price lunches at school grew by only about 5 percent over that 
same period. The number of children receiving free school lunches grew by 6 percent, while the 
number of children eating reduced price meals at school actually fell by 4 percent over that period. 

Analysts would not expect the number of children eating free and reduced price school lunches to 
increase as rapidly as the food stamp caseload because a greater share of eligible children were 
probably participating before the recession and some of the households that are newly eligible for 
food stamps were probably already eligible for free or reduced price meals. But the magnitude of 
the disparity is troubling. 

If schools are going to do a better job of reaching children eligible during the remainder of the 
school year and run effective outreach and enrollment efforts next year, now is the time for USDA 
to emphasize the importance of outreach and provide materials and support to state and local 
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administrators. The strong outreach programs for food stamps and Medicaid/SCHIP (see 
www.insurekidsnow.gov) offer examples of robust, federally led outreach efforts and materials. 
USDA has issued a very helpful letter that unemployment compensation offices can provide to 
applicants about free and reduced price meals (see http://www.fns.usda.gov/cnd/frp/UI frp.pdf) . 
but more can be done. 

Moreover, there are steps USDA could take immediately to improve the effectiveness of direct 
certification. By law, every child who receives food stamps should automatically get free meals at 
school. But USDA has found that, on average, states ate directly certifying only 71 percent of those 
children. USDA does not need legislative authority to ask more of states that ate not effectively 
enrolling children in households receiving food stamps for free school meals automatically. And as 
noted. Congress has provided $22 million to help states make improvements. 

Low-performing states could be requited to develop plans to improve their direct certification 
process for the coming school year. USDA could provide technical assistance or sponsor 
conferences on how to improve the data matching process, publish information on databases 
developed for purposes of complying with No Child Left Behind, and encourage states to do 
matches more than once each year. We applaud USDA’s interest in direct certification and would 
like to see much more aggressive leadership for states and school districts. (For a discussion of 
direct certification best practices, see CBPP’s report “Implementing Direct Certification” at 
http:/ /www.cbpp.org/files/8-1 l-06fa.pdf and USDA’s report “Direct Certification in the National 
School Lunch Program” at http:/ /www.fns.usda.gov/ 
ora/MF,NU/Puhli.shed/CNP/FM.FS/NSI.PDirectCertific 3 tion 2009 .pdf .i 
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Conclusion 

Reauthorizing the child nutrition programs provides Congress with an important opportunity to 
make it easier for low-income children to get enou^ healthy food. Given the recession, it is 
especially important to focus first and foremost on policy changes to ensure that low-income 
children get the benefits for which they qualify or provide them with additional benefits. 

USDA research shows that in some school food programs, the federal reimbursements for free 
and reduced price meals appear to subsidize meals provided to higher-income children and foods 
offered outside the federal school meal programs. To ensure that these reimbursements are used to 
provide nutritious meals for low-income children. Congress could put school districts on a path to 
charging prices for paid meals that don’t leave a revenue gap. Such a change would significantly 
increase revenues to school food programs, enabling them to improve overall meal quality. 

Similarly, if school districts want to offer competitive foods. Congress could require the revenue 
from the sales of such food to cover the costs. 

The Hunger Free Schools Act includes several provisions that would make it significantly easier 
for low-income children to get free meals at school. It would create a new option, community 
eligibility, to enable high-poverty schools or districts to serv^ free meals to all children and do away 
with individual meal applications. Rather than spending time and energy weeding out the small 
numbers of children who do not qualify for free or reduced price meals, staff could focus on more 
important issues — like giving their students a good education. 

The Act also includes steps to help individual low-income children regardless of where they attend 
school. It would encourage states and school districts to directly certify children more effectively 
who are already eUgible for that simpUfied enrollment process. It would also allow an additional 2 
million children to be directly certified by requiring states to use Medicaid data for direct 
certification. 
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Chairwoman DeLauro. Just a quick question, Zoe. Is that Med- 
icaid — I know the bill, but does it have SCHIP as well, or is it 

Ms. Neuberger. It would allow for the use of SCHIP data up to 
a certain income limit. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. 

Ms. Neuberger. The idea is to mimic the income cut-offs — pro- 
gram — 


INSTITUTE OF MEDICINE REPORT — RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Cut-offs, okay. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Concannon, let me start. The lOM, the Institute of Medicine, 
released last October a report on School Meals, Building Blocks for 
Healthy Children. The report recommended revisions to the nutri- 
tion standards requirements, so that the school meals are more 
healthful. The recommendations included increasing the amount 
and variety of fruits, vegetables, whole grains, setting minimum 
and maximum level of calories, and focusing more on reducing 
saturated fat and sodium. 

What is FNS currently doing to implement the recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. Concannon. Thank you for that question. Madam Chair. 
We’re very enthusiastic about the recommendations that the lOM 
made to us in October. And we are currently working vigorously. 
We were charged by our Secretary when those recommendations 
came in to move this forward as quickly as possible, and we expect 
that later this calendar year we will have the first round of pro- 
posed regulations to implement those lOM recommendations. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Concannon. Now as I mentioned in my testimony, it’s very 
important that there be additional financial resources made avail- 
able to schools to help them implement these, as one of my adult 
children often reminds me of that very well-known chain of high- 
quality food stores, sometimes those wholesome foods take a much 
larger portion of a paycheck. And I think we know that in our own 
lives, and I think institutions, schools have that same experience. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. What additional authorities — well, you 
talked about the funding — any additional authorities would USDA 
need to fully implement the recommendations in lOM? 

Mr. Concannon. I believe that there may be some, but I think 
they’re significantly parallel to what we currently require of the 
Healthier U.S. Schools Challenges. 

So I don’t think that, per se. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Let me ask the rest of the panel. Do you think FNS could do 
more under current authorities to implement the lOM rec- 
ommendations? 

[No response.] 

Chairwoman DeLauro. If you do, fine. If you don’t, that’s okay. 

Are there additional authorities that you would recommend to 
FNS to implement the lOM recommendations? 

[No response.] 
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NUTRITIONAL STANDARDS IN SCHOOLS 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. 

Let me just ask a question on schools that are failing to meet 
current standards. Okay. 

Only 67 percent of schools are meeting all of the Federal nutri- 
tion standards today. If we are now to implement higher nutrition 
standards, will we just have more schools failing to meet these 
standards? How do we work with schools? How do we provide them 
with the necessary tools, so that 100 percent of them are able to 
feed children with what the lOM recommendations are for? 

Mr. CONCANNON. If I may try to answer that. I believe schools, 
like many organizations, will respond to incentives, and we’re pro- 
posing that the increased reimbursement for meals be related to 
those schools that, in fact, meet the higher standards. 

I might say as an aside, that First Lady’s recently announced na- 
tional effort to reduce obesity has urge-directed the USDA to dou- 
ble the number of healthier U.S. schools across the country. 

I’ve been in some wonderful schools. I was in a school in rural 
Georgia, a very poor area of the state, that is doing marvelous 
work, both in the nutrition programs, but also in physical activity. 

So I know it can be done. I’ve seen it in urban areas. I’ve seen 
it in rural areas. I think part of we are proposing again in our — 
I didn’t highlight every single one of the elements we have pro- 
posed, but we’ve proposed creating additional incentives for States, 
for schools, for others really to up the ante, so to speak, and im- 
prove the nutritional quality of meals. 

REIMBURSEMENT RATES 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. Would love to know, and have 
you get back to us on what incentives you are offering. 

You did speak to increase the reimbursement rate. Dr. Brownell 
talked about a dollar. Mr. Concannon, how much would you in- 
crease the reimbursement rate? And what would it cost? 

Mr. Concannon. I don’t think we could go as far as a dollar. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Concannon. But there are 31.5 million children who have 
lunch each day in American schools. And our proposed reimburse- 
ment would be a fraction of that. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Concannon. And while we haven’t really pencilled it out, it’s 
part of that additional billion dollars that the President proposes 
in his budget. And we’d be happy, we want to work with the Com- 
mittee on that. 

[The information follows:] 

USDA is eager to expand the number of schools who can achieve HealthierUS 
School Challenge (HUSSC) recognition since that translates to more children having 
access to healthier meals and opportunities for nutrition and physical education/ac- 
tivity, major factors in preventing and reducing childhood obesity. In addition to the 
plaque, banner, and recognition currently provided to HUSSC schools, those ap- 
proved under the current criteria will receive the following monetary incentives: 

• $2,000 for Gold of Distinction Award; 

• $1,600 for Gold Award; 

• $1,000 for Silver Award; 

• $500 for Bronze Award. 
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USDA is also exploring additional recognition options for meeting the HUSSC cri- 
teria. We would be happy to work with members of Congress to identify other cre- 
ative recognition opportunities. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. 

REIMBURSEMENTS FOR PAID MEALS 

Also — and this follows up a little bit on what I said before — so 
that you’re talking about where you do have poor performance and 
nutrition standards, is these incentives plus the reimbursement 
rate. And as I said, if you’re putting those incentives together, it 
would be good for us to know what they are, and to work with you 
on that. 

Let me ask — I’ve got a minute here — FNS reimburses schools a 
modest amount for paid lunches. Okay. Paid lunches are for chil- 
dren whose parents have higher incomes and were not eligible for 
free and reduced price meals. 

Why does FNS reimburse the school systems for a portion of the 
paid lunch? Shouldn’t the schools charge the full cost of paid meals 
to students that can afford to pay, and then use the increased fund- 
ing to improve overall nutritional quality of the school food pro- 
grams? 

Anybody else can chime in as well. Go ahead. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, we think it’s important to continue to pro- 
vide support to schools for paid meals, as well, because we view it 
as a broad public utility. We don’t want the School Meals Program 
to be simply for the poor children, and the resultant potential stig- 
ma that might occur with that. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. CONCANNON. We think that that very modest amount that 
still goes to subsidize, basically, meals for paid children is part of, 
again, our commitment sort of broadly, like education, is for all 
children. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. So, go ahead, because your testi- 
mony — ^yes. 

Ms. Neuberger. Yes, thank you. We agree that it is important 
to subsidize paid meals. However, we have concerns about the 
prices that are charged to students for those meals. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. 

Ms. Neuberger. Basically, the way the system works now, 
school districts get Federal reimbursements, and they can spend 
those reimbursements on whatever they want that’s part of their 
school food program. 

What USDA’s research has shown very consistently is that the 
prices that are charged for paid meals — and also actually for com- 
petitive foods — are not in some places set high enough to cover the 
cost of providing them. 

What that means, in essence, is that some of the reimbursements 
that are designated for free and reduced price meals are being used 
to make up the revenue gap there. They’re cross-subsidizing the 
paid meals and competitive foods. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Ms. Neuberger. We think that’s a problem. We’d like to see 
those reimbursements for free and reduced price meals going to 
benefit the children who qualify for free and reduced price meals. 
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We’re also concerned, as Congress is considering significant reim- 
bursement rate increases that, unless something is done to address 
this issue, those reimbursement rate increases might not result in 
healthier meals. Even if that’s the goal. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Ms. Neuberger. And what we would like to see is a change in 
the law that would essentially say that if schools want to offer com- 
petitive foods, the prices that they set for those have to cover the 
cost of providing them, so that the Federal program won’t be cov- 
ering those costs. 

And we’d also like to see, for the schools that are charging rel- 
atively little — ^you know, some schools are charging $1.00 or $1.25 
for a paid meal — for them to be put on a path so that eventually 
the revenue they’re bringing in for those meals covers the cost. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Do it gradually. 

Ms. Neuberger. Right. We are concerned. You know, some of 
the children getting paid meals are at 200 percent of poverty. They 
certainly don’t have it easy. 

And so I think we need to be very careful in how this is ap- 
proached, that you wouldn’t want increases that would drive too 
many kids from the program, particularly the kids at the lower end 
of the income group that are getting those meals. 

But if you consider, you know, an increase of ten cents a year, 
let’s say, we think that even the families in the paid category could 
absorb that, and that it’s an important source of revenue to con- 
sider for the programs, because it would bolster the programs and 
put more money on the table for some of the improvements that 
people are very interested in. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. Okay. My time is expired — to 
know why we have competitive foods in the schools at all. But 
that’s my approach. 

Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Sorry. There are three votes? One 15, 
two 5’s. And so if anyone wants to go and then come back 

Mr. Kingston. And do you know what. Madam Chair? If any- 
body is unable to come back, I will yield my time to them now. You 
and I will be here for a while. So if anybody has another hearing 
they have to go to? 

Chairwoman DeLauro. You got two? Well, Mr. Bishop? Let me 
do this, Mr. Latham? Mr. Latham. Let me go to this side of the — 
okay, Mr. Bishop. 


CHILDHOOD OBESITY 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Brownell, I smiled. You’re pretty big on the stick as opposed 
to the carrot. I like Dr. Concannon’s suggestion as far as the incen- 
tives are concerned. 

I can relate very much to your comparison contrast of the way 
things were when you were a boy as when I was a boy, growing 
up. One of my best experiences in school growing up was the school 
nutrition program. 

Those were among my favorite memories. It was healthy, nutri- 
tious food. But we did not have the sedentary lifestyle. And I think 
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with Leave No Child Behind and the incentives on performing hot- 
ter on tests academically, today’s youngsters are much more sed- 
entary. 

As a consequence, they don’t burn those calories. 

But I would just caution you that while I believe that the bev- 
erage industry has been a culprit in terms of some of the increase 
in calorie consumption in our schools, and we do need to have some 
regulation there, I have to at least salute them for their coopera- 
tion, particularly their involvement with the First Lady’s new ini- 
tiative. 

And they have set some specific guidelines and some targets as 
to how they will do their part to help us reach the goals that we 
are trying to reach. 

But I’m not sure that using the stick in terms of a $1.00 tax is 
necessarily going to be politically palatable or very well received. 

I do think that increased reimbursement rates, as the Under Sec- 
retary suggested, could go a long way. 

I have some concerns — and I just want to mention that I don’t 
know that we should punish those families who are participating 
in the paid lunch program, because certainly it’s a strain on all 
families, for children particularly if they’ve got multiple children. 
And any increase, a dime increase per year, is going to impact 
them, particularly with the economy. 

I’d like to see us do the general subsidization to the extent that 
we can for the overall program, and of course specifically target the 
people who are lower on the poverty line. 

So I just want to let you know that all of us are very concerned 
with good, sound, healthy child nutrition, that the obesity pro- 
grams that many of us have been involved in targeting over the 
last three years, through this Subcommittee and other Subcommit- 
tees, I think illustrate the fact that we are very, very concerned 
about it. 

But it’s going to require a number of approaches, and of course 
I hope that we can do it more with incentives than with the stick. 
I just don’t know that taxes in this environment are going to be 
good on targeting certain industries. 

But I do think that with incentives, we can encourage very 
strongly and probably get the results we need to reach the goals. 

And I look forward to working with you, with the Subcommittee, 
particularly with the Department in nutrition. And farmer’s mar- 
ket programs, I think, can go a long way to doing it, with the 
SNAP Program, with the vouchers. We’ve had some pilot programs 
in Georgia, for example, that have allowed local producers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables to actually participate with people leaving out 
of the office, where they get their electronic benefits, where they 
can get a voucher so they can actually buy them right there on the 
grounds. And that has been very helpful. 

And I look forward to expansion of that program, perhaps nation- 
wide, because fresh fruits and vegetables would make all the dif- 
ference in the world for healthy outcomes. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Bishop. 

Is there any commentary? 

Mr. Brownell. If I could respond quickly? The idea of incentives 
sounds really good to me, and I think that’s a wonderful place to 
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start. My only concern is that issue that I mentioned when I began 
my testimony, of the healthy and less healthy foods not being on 
the opposite sides of a seesaw. 

So things like farmer’s markets, which we support totally, and I 
think is a wonderful idea, may help with nutrition and under-nu- 
trition issues. But it may just be pushing more calories into the 
system — good calories, to be sure — ^but if it’s pushing more calories 
into the system, and the less healthy foods aren’t dropping as a 
consequence, then you’ve got more of a problem potentially with 
childhood obesity. 

We don’t know that to be the case, but the recent data suggests 
it might be. 

And just the other thing regarding the taxes is, I agree, the polit- 
ical feasibility at this moment is questionable. All the signs to me 
point that it’s increasing in likelihood almost by the day. 

And the comment about it now being politically feasible is ex- 
actly what would have been said 30 years ago about tobacco taxes. 
And look where we are with that now. And I’m not saying tobacco 
and food are the same. But certainly tobacco taxes were a highly 
successful public health maneuver. Government got involved, first 
the States, and then at the Federal level. And it’s really protected 
public health. 

So maybe at some point, people will look at classes of foods, like 
sugared beverages, in that same light. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. And it is not a dollar tax. I just wanted 
to correct the record on that. It’s a penny. 

Mr. Brownell. A penny per ounce. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. It’s a penny. It was increased reimburse- 
ment of the programs at a dollar. 

And with that — oh, you have a comment? Yes, a quick. 

Mr. Faber. One comment. And for your benefit, I don’t want this 
to become a debate between Dr. Brownell and myself. But I’m not 
sure everyone’s aware that full-calorie beverages are entirely out of 
elementary and middle schools, and will soon be, this year, out of 
all our high schools. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. The high school issue is the 
big issue, high school is a big issue 

Mr. Faber. Will be diet beverages. So a lot of progress has been 
made. More progress could be made. 

On the tax issue, I think it’s a complicated issue for a number 
of reasons. One is that when people go to the grocery store, the tax 
that would have to be placed on a certain item to discourage the 
use of that, would be extraordinarily high. 

Even if we were willing as a society to pass an extraordinarily 
high tax on certain foods, there is a substitution effect. So it’s just 
as likely that people would consume other beverages that may pose 
other problems or other health challenges. 

The other practical problem is that these taxes fall on everyone, 
regardless of income, regardless of whether they have a healthy 
weight, and so in many respects are unfair and regressive. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Faber. But I think the big point here is that there is lit- 
erally a library of evidence of what will help address childhood obe- 
sity, where we have family-based and school-based multi-compo- 
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nent programs that combine physical activity, nutrition education, 
behavioral counseling. 

As the First Lady said, there is no question about what works. 
We’re not waiting for a cure. And I worry that conversations about 
taxes are really a distraction from what we can do today to start 
to change the number of children who are suffering with these 
challenges. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. But I would just sit here, and I think 
we’re going to have an opportunity to go do some back and forth. 
Which I think we need to do. 

Because, quite frankly, I think with the moral imperative of this 
issue, we must have everything on the table. We must. Because it 
is not — we have to figure it out, and we can’t use standard argu- 
ments on both sides. We have to take a look at a new debate. 

And I know there’s no time left on the vote, so. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. So my point is that that’s why I wanted 
to have this hearing. We need to engage in the fulsome debate with 
everything on the table. For too long, we all stand in one corner 
or another. We don’t come together to figure it out, as it applies 
to the public health. 

This is where we are now dealing. I deal with this on the food 
safety side of this, and it is in the interest of the public health. And 
we do know that we have a crisis in public health with regard to 
these issues. 

And that’s why I appreciate the candidness of everyone at the 
table. 

We have to vote, so we will recess and come back quickly after 
these votes. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. The hearing will resume. I know Mr. 
Kingston is coming back, and I know several other members are as 
well. This is the appropriations season, and everybody has a Com- 
mittee or chairing a Committee or a member of a Committee. 

PHILADELPHIA UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 

But let me — Dr. Chilton, let me ask you a question. In your testi- 
mony, you discussed the success of the Philadelphia Universal 
Service School and program support for expanding this model to 
other school districts. What additional benefits has Philadelphia 
seen from having the ability to operate the Universal School and 
its program for the last — they’re doing this now for 18 years 

Ms. Chilton. That’s correct, yes. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. And it’s universal and free? 

Ms. Chilton. Yes. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. Is Philadelphia able to focus re- 
sources on serving healthier meals? Have you seen a correlation be- 
tween the kids served by this universal program and improvements 
in health outcomes? 

Ms. Chilton. We have not been studying the health outcomes of 
children who are participating in the universal meal program, so 
I can’t really speak to the scientific evidence on that. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. 

Ms. Chilton. And that’s where I like to stay whenever I give a 
testimony is on our research. But we know that the school district 
saves about $800,000 a year by not having to process paper appli- 
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cations. And we know that they’ve been able to utilize that money 
for other types of things at the school, and thinking about ways to 
improve their school, the school district feeding programs. About 
four or five years ago, they completely got rid of sodas in school 
and competitive foods in most of the schools. 

One of the problems with the universal feeding program is how- 
ever that the charter schools are not mandated to provide free re- 
duced price lunch. And so it’s very difficult — so there’s — most of the 
charter schools are not really participating in the program at all. 
And so you have those schools in the low-income areas of Philadel- 
phia, and the children are not receiving any assistance. 

One of the other issues that we have with universal feeding is 
that it’s fantastic for lunch, but it has been lots of times sort of opt- 
in for school breakfast. So we’ve been working very hard with the 
school district to mandate if they have the free lunch program that 
they actually — that they need to have school breakfasts and that 
we can actually grade the schools on that. It becomes a part of the 
grading system. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Let me understand. The breakfast pro- 
gram is universal and it’s free and you’ve now said though that 
charter schools are apart from that. 

Ms. Chilton. Yes. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. So that’s an issue that again on the table 
with what’s happening in charter schools. Because in fact you’re 
right about where they are located. I’m confused. Are you talking 
about universal school lunch program being free as well? Is that 
what you were 

Ms. Chilton. The school lunch program is free. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. It’s free. 

Ms. Chilton. Breakfast would be free, but there are many prin- 
cipals that don’t participate, don’t work hard to do outreach to have 
school breakfast at the school. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. I’ve got it. I’ve got it. I’ve got it. 

Ms. Chilton. Which has been a major issue, and we know that 
breakfast is very important for school performance, et cetera. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Well, that’s why I was talking earlier 
about how we try to move this in the direction of schools that are 
not, you know, participating in these efforts. Now you said they 
save $800,000 a year. You also said that — so this was the entire 
school system then outlawed competitive foods? Help me with that 
again. 

Ms. Chilton. Soda. Sorry, soda. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Soda? 

Ms. Chilton. Sodas in the school. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Sodas in the schools. 

Ms. Chilton. We’re working on competitive foods. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. And now they’re working on the competi- 
tive foods as well? 

Ms. Chilton. Mm-hmm. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. 

Ms. Chilton. One more thing about my testimony, which I 
would like to correct for the record, in my testimony I said that all 
Philadelphia schools have free lunch, and that’s not true. That’s 
true for two-thirds of the schools that have a child poverty rate of 
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75 percent or below. So there are one-third of the schools that are 
still serving many poor children that do not have universal access 
to those programs, and that’s something that needs to be improved. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. Thank you. I would love at some 
point to sit and talk about that but also to see if we can bring in 
some of the Philadelphia folks to — and maybe meet informally with 
the members of the Subcommittee to talk about 

Ms. Chilton. I guarantee it, you would have enthusiastic re- 
sponse from Philadelphia to meet with you or anybody on your 
committee. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Yeah. In addition to that, it’s — because 
the Secretary spoke last week about, and I talked to my colleague, 
Allyson Schwartz, where this healthy food initiative is working to 
get nutritious foods into what are the food deserts, and a way in 
which to do that, and apparently that’s been an ongoing in Phila- 
delphia as well. 

Ms. Chilton. Yes. 

COMMUNITY ELIGIBILITY FOR SCHOOL MEAL PROGRAMS 

Chairwoman DeLauro. So on both of those issues, and I — and 
what we are going to do is to proceed with that, and as I say, I 
think try to do it informally with my colleagues so we can get the 
benefit of their understanding on this. 

Let me just have a quick follow-up on this issue from Zoe. You 
talk about a similar concept I think in the Hunger Free Schools 
Act, which is a community eligibility. What changes from the 
Philadelphia model would you recommend and why? And what are 
the barriers in implementing community eligibility in other areas 
that have a high percentage of children living around the poverty 
line? 

Ms. Neuberger. Sure. The important similarity between what 
Philadelphia is doing and this community eligibility model is that 
in both instances, schools would be offering meals free to all kids 
and their reimbursements would be set based on something other 
than applications. It would take them out of the business of proc- 
essing applications each year and having to track meals in the caf- 
eteria. 

What’s different is that Philadelphia’s reimbursements are set 
based on a household survey that they conducted, and that is actu- 
ally a very resource-intensive process. They invested about half a 
million dollars up front in designing a very detailed survey. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. I’ve got you. Got you, yeah. 

Ms. Neuberger [continuing]. That is meant to be rigorous. We 
are concerned that for many districts around the country 

Chairwoman DeLauro. It’s not affordable. 

Ms. Neuberger [continuing]. And schools that’s not going to be 
feasible, that kind of up-front investment. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Not that affordable. 

Ms. Neuberger. What’s nice about the community eligibility op- 
tion is that it is based on the direct cert process which every dis- 
trict must be conducting right now. By law, every school district 
must be doing direct certification to reach kids that are already en- 
rolled for food stamps. 
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What we’d like the community eligibility model to look like is 
that it would be very simple to operate. Schools and school districts 
that qualify would essentially get a notification each year telling 
them you are eligible for this option, here is what your reimburse- 
ment rate would be under it. If you want to take it up, let us know, 
and you won’t have to do the regular application process. If you 
don’t, you can still use the standard system. 

So we think it would actually have very low obstacles to partici- 
pation in terms of operational issues. The key issue that I think 
that schools and districts will look at is whether they think the re- 
imbursement level will be enough for them to cover their costs. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. Thank you. Let me yield to my 
colleague, Mr. Kingston. 


BUDGET DEEICIT 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Rosa. And I wanted to begin with to 
make sure everybody, you know, start at point one. Does everybody 
know what the deficit is as a percentage of spending? We’ve got 
five people here who want to spend more money. This is the spend- 
ing committee, not the authorizing Committee. No one knows? Any- 
body want to guess? No guesses? Do you think it’s high, do you 
think it’s low, do you think it’s where it should be? 

Mr. Faber. I’m willing to take a guess, Mr. Kingston, I imagine 
the deficit is about two-thirds of our annual spending, about $1.5 
billion, and we are spending about somewhere between two-and-a- 
half and three — I’m sorry, trillion, two-and-a-half to three trillion 
annually. Is that about right? 

Mr. Kingston. Well, I’d give you some credit on that. The spend- 
ing — probably a C-minus, but. 

Mr. Faber. Well, I went to law school, sir, not good with the 
numbers. 

Mr. Kingston. You know, the spending is $3.7 trillion. The def- 
icit is $1.5 trillion, 37 percent roughly of our spending is deficit. 
Now add that to the debt and add that to our problems that we’re 
having with Medicare and Medicaid and the war, you know, what- 
ever spending example you want, we’re running down the road pos- 
sibly off a cliff sooner or later. Not my opinion. A lot of economic 
experts on that that might be your equivalent in the world of the 
economy in terms of expertise in their area. 

You know, we keep talking about free lunches. I think we ought 
to quit calling them free lunches. It’s tax-subsidized. Somebody else 
has worked to pay for those lunches. And some of it, the money is 
borrowed, and some of it, it’s printed. But when we throw around 
the term “free lunch,” we’ve got to remember there’s no free lunch 
here, and, you know, these very children that we’re trying to help 
will be the ones inheriting such a large debt. So, you know, I want- 
ed to bring that up. 

CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr. Secretary, a question to you is the proposals of the USDA 
are about a billion dollars. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you have the price tag broken down in terms 
of the reimbursement rates or the bonus payments or the addi- 
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tional enrollment or the kitchen costs or — do you have that broken 
down? 

Mr. CONCANNON. For the billion dollars we have what amounts 
to about 16 individual priorities, and that’s something that we con- 
tinue to work on. It’s something we would want to work with the 
Committee on. We know a significant portion of that would be re- 
quired for improving or increasing the meal reimbursements for 
better quality meals. 

But we have another — I mean a number of smaller items, and 
I’m very sensitive to the Congressman’s concerns about deficit, but 
I’m at the same time mindful, this is an area, if we do it properly, 
that can actually result in significant cost avoidance down the 
road. 

And I know just recently we met with some retired military gen- 
erals, flag officers, who are concerned about the fact that three- 
quarters of young people between the ages of 17 and 24 don’t qual- 
ify for military induction because of — 27 percent of them — ^because 
of obesity, others because they’ve dropped out of high school, others 
because they have criminal records. And they view it as a national 
security issue. 

I for a number of years administered health programs at a State 
level, and I know people with chronic conditions are the most ex- 
pensive patients you have in the system. So to the extent we could 
make a breakthrough in this child nutrition reauthorization, I be- 
lieve it can save us. It costs us money in the short term, but I sin- 
cerely believe it can result in cost avoidance down the road. 

FUNDING OFFSETS FOR CHILD NUTRITION REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr. Kingston. Well, let me ask you this. What are your offsets? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I know there have been offsets discussed within 
the USD A, but our hope is that there are offsets even beyond the 
USDA. 

Mr. Kingston. I don’t know if this Committee can help you with 
offsets beyond the USDA, but we certainly can do it within the 
USDA. What are they? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I’m not familiar with what they have settled on 
at this point. I know there have been discussions of different off- 
sets, but 

Mr. Kingston. Well, you know, it’s interesting. This town always 
loves to talk about PAYGO after we just spent a lot of money. Both 
parties have this franchise, by the way. I mean, we always talk 
tough about budgets after we’ve spent an enormous amount of 
money. Jim Bunning actually brought hypocrisy to a national lime- 
light last week, you know, that we’re calling things emergencies as 
if suddenly we’re in a recession. No one knew it the week before 
or the month before or the year before, but suddenly Mr. Bunning 
figured it out, and, you know, it’s an emergency. We always push 
things into emergency spending so that we can get around what? 
The WyGO rules. 

So the question that I would have is that if this program, the ex- 
pansion of these programs are a top priority of the USDA, then the 
USDA should be saying we want another billion dollars, and here’s 
where the money comes from, and it’s a real offset, not a fictitious 
one where we’re going after, you know, increased veterinary fees 
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and taking it out of some nebulous pot somewhere that will never 
be done. But, you know, I think that that would be something that 
we should, you know, the merits of this program, I think we could 
talk about a lot of different things here. 

I actually was — I always like to hear what Mr. Brownell says be- 
cause he always is thinking outside the box, very brave ^y, and 
coming up with creative ways to irritate somebody in this town, 
which is somewhat of a good thing to do on a regular basis. But 
I still think we’ve got to quit fooling ourselves as a Congress, Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, and we’ve got to start paying for things, be- 
cause if we want to stop starvation, we want to help children, we 
need to have a sound fiscal policy, and that’s the best way to help 
them. 

So what I would like you to do is give us very specific offsets so 
that we know where this money is coming from, and then we can 
talk, well, maybe you don’t need a billion or maybe you need a bil- 
lion and a half, maybe something lower than that but. 

Mr. CONCANNON. I’d be glad to work with you on that, definitely. 

Mr. Brownell. May I make one comment too in response to 
that? I’m not an expert on economics, but one thing that has been 
proposed, if people can find this idea of a tax on something like 
sugar-sweetened beverages acceptable, is to use that money for 
these very programs. 

Mr. Kingston. You know, I was so tempted to get a Coke during 
the break, and then I knew I had to face you, so. But 

Mr. Brownell. Well, buy it while you can. 

Mr. Kingston. I yield back. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. That’s a way to pay for something and 
we’ve got a whole lot of things in the ag bill that we might take 
a look at in terms of paying for this priority. I want to make one 
comment, Sam, before I turn it to you, because I think this is very 
interesting. It was Harry Truman I guess it was 60 years ago who 
dealt with the School Lunch Program, National School Lunch Pro- 
gram, as a direct result of the military, and the military finding 
that the recruits were malnourished, undernourished, et cetera. 
And there’s a report which is called Mission Readiness. Twenty- 
seven percent of our Nation’s young people are too overweight to 
now serve in our armed forces. 

We literally have come full circle in 60 years. And a quote by Mr. 
Truman is, in the long view, no Nation is healthier than its chil- 
dren. And that was a guy who said the buck stops here. The buck 
stops here. Mr. Farr. 


PROGRAM SIMPLIFICATION 

Mr. Farr. Well, thank you very much. Madam Chair. I’m de- 
lighted we’re having this hearing. I’ve spent a lot of time visiting 
the feeding programs at the school level, and I think the offsets are 
there, Mr. Kingston. They’re in the administrative costs of this pro- 
gram. It ranks number three in paperwork after the IRS, and I for- 
get what number two is. But number three is the child nutrition 
program. And the reason is that the forms that one has to fill out 
are just outrageous. And it’s also a reimbursement program. Think 
if you told people go out and buy all the groceries on your own 
money and then we’ll reimburse you. And then you get dinged be- 
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cause you bought the wrong things. Well, that’s essentially what 
the School Lunch Program is. 

And we have approached this thing, and the testimony shows 
that we have six different programs that we call school feeding pro- 
grams. And I want you — and my question goes to this. You said 
you want to reduce the barriers. And I wonder how you’re going to 
reduce the barriers by — more money is going to do one thing, but 
how can you in one school have a National School Lunch Program, 
a School Breakfast Program, a Summer Food Service Program, a 
Child And Adult Care Program, and a Special Milk Program, each 
one requiring a different set of circumstances to qualify for? All 
perhaps the same child in the same school. It’s obvious that what 
you ought to do, and this is where I think the Administration and 
the leadership is wonderful on talk about child nutrition. But I 
think you’re very lax on leadership and reorganizing the manage- 
ment of it. Because George Miller just told me on the floor that he’s 
marking up the Child Nutrition bill perhaps this weekend. And to 
me, we ought to reduce these things into two feeding programs, a 
community feeding program and a school feeding program. 

And I wish the academics would look — ^because I think with Mr. 
Kingston we have that barrier, I mean, you know, people are look- 
ing at all the costs. But we have got to modernize this by elimi- 
nating that and duplication of bureaucracy and things like that. So 
I really want to know that if you’re just going to throw more money 
at it, it ain’t going to solve the problem. It will help more kids get 
in the program. 

So here are my overall themes. Madam Chair. That’s ten of 
them, ten things. We expand and improve the direct certification. 
Find model State programs that have proven effective in identi- 
fying eligible children and match them with school enrollment lists. 
Utilize Medicaid and SNAP and TANF for categorically eligible 
where the Medicare rosters can adequately identify eligibility and 
direct certification. Reduce the barriers to school meal applications 
by simplifying the application process. 

I have one right here. I don’t think anybody in this room could 
fill it out. This is what you have to fill out when you’re an 
uneducated person. You have to say the names of all the household 
members in your house, the monthly earnings from work before de- 
ductions, monthly welfare child support and alimony payments. 
Monthly payments from pensions, retirement and Social Security, 
if you even know what those are, by definition. Monthly earnings 
from job two or any other monthly income. All of those have to be 
filled out. I mean. I’m filling out my taxes right now and I was 
looking at all this stuff, and you need a CPA to fill out your appli- 
cation for free lunch. 

We should allow districts to choose to use Title I funds to buy 
electronic point of sale systems that help eliminate the stigma of 
participation. These systems have increased participation for free 
and reduced and for — this idea that you’ve got to line up in the 
poor line, the poor kids line and the rich kids line. Just — it’s ab- 
surd. It’s obscene and it’s embarrassing that America has to do 
that. 

Eliminate tiering of the CACFP. The CACFP is the only program 
that produces — provides standards for child care and meals. 
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Tiering has reduced the number of child care providers partici- 
pating in the program. Diminishing the standards in nutrition for 
every young child. Simplify and streamline. Should not have mul- 
tiple programs, multiple applications and reports and approved. 
Again, it’s on a reimbursement basis. It’s outrageously complicated. 

Improve the nutritional quality, which you’ve spoken about. Es- 
tablish some national standards for both meals and other foods 
available in the cafeteria. Additionally give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the authority to set standards for food sold outside of the 
cafeteria during the school day, so that all the junk food shouldn’t 
be able to — we help all these schools with all these categorical Fed- 
eral programs, and then we allow them to turn around and sell 
things that are not healthy. 

Provide community entitlement for school breakfasts. I think 
there ought to be, school breakfasts ought to be just for every child 
and there ought not be any means test. Wellness. 

Add to local wellness policy provisions of the last Child Nutrition 
Reauthorization Act to add more specific minimum standards and 
fund nutritional education. Those are things that we have to do, 
and I’ve got a bill which I think most the members of this com- 
mittee are co-sponsors on, which would require all the schools in 
the country to have salad bars, and we hope we can get that into 
the reauthorization bill. 

But, Madam Chair, I think that if we don’t focus on having to 
reduce the bureaucratic barriers which my school administrators 
tell me are up to 60 percent of the cost of a program. There’s your 
savings. Jack. There’s your offset. And we certainly could do that. 
The leadership’s got to go in and bust these special interest — I 
mean, these, you know, what did I call it, the categories that are 
all their own special rice bowls. There are people that won’t want 
to, you know, each one’s got administrative politics to it. And 
they’ve got to be pulled into one, particularly when you think that 
that same child can qualify for six programs in the same school. 
And it’s extremely costly to administer all that. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Let me just comment on that. Congressman. I 
think you make a very good point, and that is one of our goals is 
to simplify access, and that’s why we propose a number of incen- 
tives to make broader use of direct certification which will elimi- 
nate the requirement for parents to fill in those applications. And 
we’re urging that it be done increasingly in States like Ohio. 

Mr. Farr. Have you urged that to the committee? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Pardon? 

Mr. Farr. Have you urged that to the committee? Have you 
made your recommendations to the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes it has. It’s gone forward with them. And we 
are, states like Ohio have done a wonderful job of processing these 
data for certification at a state level. So we know there’s great vari- 
ability across the country. It can be done simply if there’s a com- 
mitment to do it. 

I do want to make a comment factually. All kids have to go 
through the same line together. There should be no free lines or 
separate lines for children in America’s schools if they are receiving 
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a free or reduced priced lunch. So we certainly would like to know 
if that’s occurring, because that would be a violation. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I hear — I don’t know exactly whether it’s two 
separate lines, but I do hear that it’s easy to distinguish between 
the children that are getting the free lunch and the children that 
are having to pay for it. 

Mr. CONCANNON. There shouldn’t be. 

Mr. Farr. Have you visited some of the schools lately? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes I have. I’ve been to schools. 

Ms. Neuberger. I’d like to jump in and say something on the 
use of direct certification, because I think you raised some very im- 
portant points there. You held up the school meals application as 
an example of something complicated for parents to fill out. That 
is very, very simple compared to the applications for the food 
stamp program or the Medicaid program, as it should be. It’s a 
form that’s completed by parents at home. They don’t get help. The 
people at schools who are making eligibility determinations, you 
know, are people at schools who don’t get a lot of training in this. 
They process applications a few times each year. 

If you look at what the food stamp programs and Medicaid pro- 
grams are doing, they’ve got offices of caseworkers whose full time 
job is to look at people’s income and make sure they’re verifying 
it and getting it right. It makes no sense for schools to duplicate 
that effort, and that’s why we’ve been very big supporters of using 
data from other programs through the process of direct certifi- 
cation. That’s in place now for food stamps, and that’s why we 
think expanding the allowable data sources to Medicaid makes so 
much sense. 

Mr. Farr. I’ll come back. I guess my time has expired. I have 
some other questions. 


A LA CARTE FOODS 

Chairwoman DeLauro. It may be, and this is not a question, 
maybe we can discuss it later, it’s the a la carte lines, as I under- 
stand it, that are there that — they do not have to — I could be 
wrong. The a la carte lines, kids can go through them and they 
don’t have to meet nutrition standards. Is that correct? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Not Federal standards. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. No Federal standards. And, I mean, 
we’re not paying for that, but that’s there, so that’s a competitive 
food which challenges what kids should be doing. Anyway, a big 
issue which we need to really focus on. I’m sorry. Mr. Boyd. 

FARM TO SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Mr. Boyd. Thank you. Madam Chair. And all of you, I enjoyed 
your testimony. It’s all — all of your thought-provoking testimony 
and especially you, Mr. Brownell, Dr. Brownell. But a couple of 
points first. The farm to — I mean, you talked a little bit about the 
farm to school. The farm to school is a great program. 

I have a very successful farm to school program in the area that 
I represent, and I’ve visited that program and I visited with the 
schools that all are engaged on the back end of that program, and 
everybody is happy. Everybody seems to be happy, and everybody 
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thinks this is a great program, so I just wanted to make that plug. 
I notice you included that as a prominent part of your testimony. 

I did want to also ask you, Mr. Concannon, about the after school 
meals that you — that we have going. I understand we have 14 
states now, is that right? 

AFTER SCHOOL MEALS 

Mr. Concannon. Correct. That’s part of the Child And Adult 
Care Feeding Program. It’s limited currently to 14 states, and we 
are proposing that program be expanded to all 50 states. 

Mr. Boyd. I have advocated and worked real hard last year to 
get Florida included in that. Does your President — our President’s 
proposed budget include funds to include Florida in that program? 

Mr. Concannon. Yes it does. 

Mr. Boyd. Okay. 

Mr. Concannon. Yes it does. 

Mr. Boyd. And you presume that this budget would take in an 
additional $140,000? Is that the number I saw? 

Mr. Concannon. That’s the estimate that was seen, yes. 

SUGAR BEVERAGES 

Mr. Boyd. Okay. Thank you. Dr. Brownell, I was very interested 
in your thoughts on sugar drinks, and they’re good thoughts, part 
of them were anyway. And I was very interested in the exchange 
with Mr. Concannon and the chairwoman about how we on the ad- 
ditional funding that we will provide for the cost of the meals, 
whatever that number is, 35 cents or whatever you’re saying it is, 
and the chairwoman had suggested that we put incentives in the 
program somehow or another so folks could be incentivized to do 
better in terms of health if they would receive this. 

I had one idea. Madam Chair, that I think would make every- 
body here happy, or at least the panel. The Florida citrus industry 
is a great industry that provides a lot of jobs and a great healthy 
product, but it’s very difficult to find 100 percent juice in the 
schools. They’re taking the juice and putting water and sugar, and, 
I mean, you know, a lot of the drinks that you find in the schools 
are sugary drinks, and that was your point. Just my suggestion. 
Madam Chair, was one of the incentives to be that we provide 100 
percent pure Florida orange juice in the school districts as an in- 
centive. 

Mr. Boyd. You don’t have to respond to that, I mean. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. But the 100 percent is great. I think 
that’s in the lOM standards is 100 percent. 

Mr. Faber. Can I just clarify that? Because one of the things we 
did talk about a little bit earlier is the commitment that the bev- 
erage industry has made through the Alliance for a Healthier Gen- 
eration, which is a partnership that involved the Clinton Founda- 
tion. As a result of the pledge those companies took — I’ve got a 
copy that I could submit for the record — all soft drinks are out of 
elementary and middle schools, but the only thing that you can get 
in elementary and middle schools are eight-ounce servings of milk 
which are fat free or low fat, as well as 100 percent juice. 

And in middle schools, it is the same except milk may be sold 
in a slightly larger portion. And then in high schools, you can get 
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low calorie beverages, but again, only 100 percent juice. So this has 
been a three-year commitment. This is the third year. So in all of 
our schools, you will only be able to purchase 100 percent juice be- 
ginning essentially next 

Mr. Boyd. And that’s your — I’m sorry. You were reading from 
that proposed 

Mr. Faber. This is just a summary of the commitment that the 
beverage industry has made through the Alliance for a Healthier 
Generation. 

Mr. Kingston. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Boyd. Certainly. 

Mr. Kingston. Is that juice from concentrate or not from con- 
centrate? 

Mr. Faber. It’s 100 percent juice. It can be from concentrate. 

Mr. Boyd. It’s just not as — it’s just not as good tasting. Jack. It 
might be as good for you, but who would want to drink it? I’m on 
your side on this. I just want you to know. One more question if 
I could — am I out of time? 

Chairwoman DeLauro. No, go ahead. 

SENIOR farmers’ MARKET NUTRITION PROGRAM 

Mr. Boyd. Okay. The 2008 Farm Bill, Mr. Concannon, mandated 
an increase from 15 million to 20.6 million in the Senior Farmers 
Market Nutrition Program. Can you tell us the expected impact 
this increase will have on the program and its impact on nutrition, 
or do you have any thoughts on that or any data? 

Mr. Concannon. We’ll have to get back to you on that subse- 
quently. But I know I’ve been out — was out in a — up in New 
Hampshire back in December, and they spoke glowingly of the im- 
portance of that program in that State, but I don’t know that data. 
We will get that to you. 

[The information follows:] 
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The $5.6 million funding increase provided by the 2008 Farm Bill allowed more 
than 135,000 additional eligible seniors to receive the nutritional benefits 
of the program. In the first year of the funding increase, 87 percent of 
States participating in the SFMNP (40 State agencies) requested and received 
additional funds either to expand the program to underserved areas or to 
provide a higher benefit level. Ten States chose to increase the benefit 
level. This funding increase also allowed State agencies to provide better 
access to farmers markets among the senior population by authorizing an 
additional 4,586 farmers, 957 farmers' markets, and 761 farm stands. The chart 
below provides the funding level for each State agency over the past three 
fiscal years. 
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STATE 

FY 2007 *** 

FY 2008 *** 

FY 2009 *** 

Oklahoma * 

** 

.* 

$75,000 

Oregon 

$758,794 

$906,879 

$938,404 

Osage Nation 

$30,140 

$38,140 

$38,140 

Pennsylvania 

$1,474,011 

$1,907,481 

$1,973,789 

Pueblo of San Felipe 

$16,274 

$17,474 

$17,474 

Puerto Rico 

$924,382 

$1,000,000 

$1,034,762 

Rhode Island 

$191,015 

$276,740 

$286,360 

Standing Rock 

** 

$22,200 

$22,200 

South Carolina 

$638,737 

$638,737 

$660,941 

Tennessee 

$495,887 

$545,887 

$564,863 

Texas * 

* ★ 

** 

$124,287 

Vermont 

$83,979 

$91,479 

$94,659 

Virginia 

$414,337 

$474,337 

$490,825 

Washington 

$121,576 

$241,576 

$249,974 

West Virginia 

$494,630 

$544,630 

$544,630 

Wisconsin 

$268,520 

$343,944 

$355,900 

KATZONAl. TOTAZ<S 

$16,203,649 

$21,835,982 

$22,444,551 


* New State Agency ** Did not participate in the program *** Total grant levels 
include prior year unspent funds 
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Mr. Boyd. Thank you very much. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Boyd. Ms. Kaptur. 

AGRICULTURAL EFFORTS IN OHIO 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you so much. Madam Chair. Welcome. It’s 
really great to have you here as we do America’s important work. 
I will share a story. Last weekend I spoke to the Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation from all the major communities in our State, and at the 
end of my speech I said I’d now like to ask you a question. How 
many of you on a regular basis experience hunger among the chil- 
dren that you teach as a contributing factor to their not being able 
to learn? Thinking that about 10 percent of the audience would 
raise their hands. Over 90 percent of the teachers did. 

I share that with you because that’s why we’re here today. Under 
Secretary Concannon, thank you. You’re the right man in the right 
place and you’ve got a big job to do. And from my own perspective 
in Ohio, I’d like to share a few things that might help. 

First of all, I very much want to encourage you in your efforts 
to engage the local farmer and grower in providing product to the 
schools. I love this local farm, local grower connection. In Ohio, 98 
percent of the food we eat is not from Ohio, which is an oxymoron, 
because we have the capability to feed ourselves and certainly our 
children. 

But the USDA has been the most difficult instrumentality to 
work with in the urban setting, quite frankly. We’ve gotten much 
better cooperation from our Botanical Gardens where we have now 
over 90 community gardens that will go up this year. We have high 
tech, vertical growing systems. We have the largest greenhouse in- 
dustry in the midwest, and we are working with our county com- 
mission using Department of Labor funds and HHS funds through 
TANF, for example, through WIA. USDA is not at the table effec- 
tively. You know that. That’s why you’re in the job you’re in today. 

So I just want to make you aware that these connections are 
very, very hard to achieve and the system that existed in the 20th 
century is not effective in the 21st for USDA’s effective participa- 
tion in this local farm, local grower to local school connection. We 
have to rediscover those connects. 

Number two. Engage the youth. I am very interested in repli- 
cating this experience. I was at the Martin Luther King day com- 
memoration in our district about a month ago, and there were 
thousands of people. And afterwards, I was standing talking to 
some of the gathered people, and I felt a tugging at my jacket. And 
I looked around and here was this little girl, and she said, “Hi. My 
name is Shelby. I’m six years old, and I don’t want you to close the 
Padua Center because I want to be a plant scientist.” This is in the 
heart of one of the poorest neighborhoods in America. And USDA 
has not been involved. 

Working with our Botanical Gardens, the Catholic Church, our 
county, we have found a way to raise chickens in the city now. We 
have found a way to raise vegetables. It’s not high tech yet, but 
we’re going to get it there. But you know, it would be really nice 
to have USDA conscious of these kinds of experiences. And then 
Shelby said, and I just share it because it’s such a great story. She 
goes, “And do you know what? Chickens, when they’re little babies. 
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they have yellow feathers. But when they grow up, their feathers 
change color.” And she was so excited, and she was so happy. And 
she said, “And they give me the eggs to take home to my mommy.” 

All right. That experience is very important, because the city has 
been robbed of the extension programs, of working with the earth. 
We have a whole generation of youth, one young woman in a pro- 
gram back home said, well, you know, they said this is a potato. 
She said do you have to take the paper off to eat it? Did not know 
what a potato was. To her, a potato was a french fry. We have so 
much work to do to restore agricultural and plant science knowl- 
edge in the cities and suburban areas of our country. 

So my — we need education. We need to link growing at the 
school site, not just for the culinary classes, but for the youth. I 
have a group in my region called Veggie IJ. They have tried — 
they’re so frustrated. Great farmer, he donates a million dollars a 
year out of his profits to help to put these little kids in fourth 
grades to teach children how to grow plants, and they love to do 
it, but USDA doesn’t help. I’m not yelling at you for USDA, I’m de- 
scribing reality, because I know if you hear reality you can help us 
change it. 

So my question is, you know, yes, let’s connect the grower, let’s 
connect the farmer to the school, but let’s engage the children, be- 
cause they are our future. And I have no doubt that we will raise 
new growers, new farmers, new greenhouse operators, new food 
processors, new chefs, new small businesspeople with the products 
that they will grow. One group says, hey, let’s take these peppers 
and let’s grind them up and create paprika. I said now you’re talk- 
ing my language. All right. But the city people have been robbed 
of that really over the years. They’ve been relegated to snack cou- 
pons. And I just want to make you aware of the great potential. 

I want to thank Michelle Obama. She is right, she’s right on. I 
never thought I’d live to see somebody who had that kind of posi- 
tion in our country lead us forward. So I wanted to mention those 
issues to you, the importance of USDA being a partner with our 
Botanical Gardens, with TANF, with WIA, and I know my time has 
expired. Madam Chair, so I’ll just summarize again. And also en- 
gaging the children. Find a way through our educational programs. 

My advice to you is to take the top ten poorest communities in 
America, take five in the rural area, five in the urban area or ten 
and ten, however you’re going to do it. Focus your tactical teams 
there. We’ve placed an invitation to USDA through the Toledo 
School of the Arts for a tactical team to come out to us, but I just 
don’t want it to be that school. I want it to be the whole system, 
so they can see how we can work with you and help USDA be as 
effective in this environment as you have been in production agri- 
culture across this country. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you very much, Ms. Kaptur. Let 
me just mention this to you, and this is for all the Committee 
members. And I, this is not self-serving in any way. One of the 
things that I’m going to do in my district, and obviously we all op- 
erate in our own districts, is — and I had an experience with work- 
ing years ago on a program called “Kick Butts Connecticut” which 
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was about moving to middle school kids and encouraging them not 
to start to smoke. 

So we’ve gone through that effort, and I’m now going to set up 
in all of the middle schools and put a program together that allows 
us to do a middle school nutrition program, doing several things. 
It may be you get somebody from USDA to come, but it’s about the 
gardens, it’s about cooking, it’s about what a nutritious — we’ll bring 
someone in to cook. Engage starting at the middle school level. 
This is something I think that we can do. I really do. It means the 
cooperation of the schools, and with the latter program, once a 
month we would have a program in some school, the school has co- 
operated by busing the kids from their schools to this one. So the 
schools were engaged and involved. 

We brought in — they did skits, we brought in people to talk to 
them. They were engaged in learning about smoking and what det- 
rimental effects it could have on their health. So we’re going to try 
it. We’re going to try it this — ^before the end of this school year as 
a pilot in one of the towns that I have, and hopefully it works, and 
I would let you know that. But I think that there’s something that 
we can do here in terms of educating our kids and engaging the 
Federal agencies, the academic institutions, the medical profession 
and others in terms of assisting us with this issue and getting to 
kids. 

Ms. Kaptur. Could the gentlelady yield? 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Sure. 

Ms. Kaptur. Madam Chair, I’d just say those kinds of proto- 
types, because we’re talking about turning a massive agency cre- 
ated in what, 19th Century? When was USDA created? 1860. I 
mean, think about this. 

Mr. Farr. President Lincoln. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Lincoln. 

Ms. Kaptur. Okay, Lincoln. Think about this mindset of where 
we’ve come from and where we are today. And I do think we need 
those prototypes to use the best practice at USDA and to connect 
it to other resources in our communities. And I know from our situ- 
ation we are not maximizing that opportunity, so I welcome the 
gentlelady’s proposal. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you. Mr. Kingston. 

OBESITY vs HUNGER 

Mr. Kingston. Mr. Concannon, I wanted to visit the statistic on 
obesity. Do you feel obesity is a bigger problem than hunger in 
America? 

Mr. Concannon. It’s ironically, and it’s a paradox that they coex- 
ist and they’re variations on the very same theme. I saw reference 
in several pediatric journal articles that appeared just within the 
past two weeks pointing out the studies that showed very young 
preschool children putting on extra weight and that listed the risk 
factors — poverty. That’s the 800 pound gorilla, to use a bad maybe 
pun in this respect, but that’s one of the variables. Single parent- 
hood, chaotic households, difficulty in people having meals to- 
gether. These are all factors in very poor households. 

And some of the citations that have been mentioned by other 
members of the subcommittee here today. Congress people, on the 
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existence of whether it’s school teachers running into children who 
are hungry or the USDA’s own studies or studies done by several 
of these national organizations this past year, they coexist, iron- 
ically. And so I think they’re both major challenges for us. And 
hunger exists, unfortunately, in this country, and we certainly have 
the capacity to produce the food. It’s a matter of getting it aligned 
to the right people and getting healthy food to people. 

Mr. Kingston. We have a definition of obesity though, right? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. Do we have a definition of hungry, of hunger? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes we do. And the definitions relate on the 
USDA side to food insecurity and severe food insecurity. And we 
published a study back in November of this year, this year past, 
showed that some 17 million people over the course of the year ex- 
perienced food insecurity, and a small number but a significant 
number, about a million children, actually experienced the severe 
form, meaning hunger. 

Mr. Kingston, i^d what would be the number of obese? It’s 14 
million hungry. How many obese? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Not within that — I can’t relate which of the 
people who are obese were hungry, but we actually have statistics 
that break out by age cohorts the statistics for obesity by age 
groups. And it relates to where they fit in the BMI and which per- 
centage they are. 

Mr. Kingston. Do you know what city has the most healthy peo- 
ple in the country? Has anybody — has anybody ever looked at that? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I’ve seen — not so much on cities, but I have 
seen data in the past on States based on, and I know States like 
Colorado and Oregon, for example, on balance have lower rates of 
obesity than the general populations. But I don’t have that right 
in front of me. 

Mr. Kingston. You know, there’s some things about obesity. 
There’s so many different reasons. Technology has made it, you 
know, we don’t have to do the physical labor. Technolo^ has also 
brought down the cost of food production, therefore giving us a 
great abundance of food at a lower price. There’s no incentive on 
insurance to have your optimal body weight because you’re not pe- 
nalized if you’re overweight on insurance. So there’s so many dif- 
ferent things to it, but Portland, I think 14 percent of the people 
actually commute by bicycle. And I think, Mr. Farr, Evans, Cali- 
fornia I guess. University of California-Evans is a very high 

Mr. Farr. Evans? 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. I don’t who 

Mr. Brownell. Davis. 

Mr. Kingston. Davis. Excuse me. I don’t know why — is Davis in 
Evans or why am I flipping that? 

Mr. Farr. Well, Davis is fiat and has nothing but bicycles. 

Mr. Kingston. Actually, Davis has even higher percentage than 
Portland. And I’m wondering if you have any statistics on those, 
particularly those two communities in terms of healthy lifestyles. 

Mr. CONCANNON. I actually lived in the city of Portland for eight 
years, so I’m familiar with the variety, and it goes back to I think 
the comment Dr. Brownell made. Some of the challenges faced in 
terms of obesity reflect sort of a culture. It’s both the lack of activ- 
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ity, the more foods, larger portions, more processed foods. There 
are a variety of factors that converge, but I’m very familiar with 
Portland, having lived there in this sense. It both is a community 
that has bicycle trails, that has an excellent public transportation 
system, that has — their public school systems currently don’t allow, 
for example, competitive foods. So there are the convergence of a 
number of policies that actually I think result in the kind of 

Mr. Kingston. How has that worked in their school policy? Are 
you able to trace that empirically? 

Mr. CONCANNON. You know, I can’t speak to that directly. Now 
I’m aware of it, but I don’t know what studies have been done, and 
I’m not sure. That policy was implemented after I moved from 
Portland in terms of the schools. But I know there is a culture 
there of, you know, walking, biking, making better use of the land 
use, access to the outdoors. The whole Oregon coast is substantially 
accessible to the public because of policies that were enacted way 
back in the 1970s, so it’s a number of things together I think. 

Mr. Farr. It’s engineering by building bike trails. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes. 

Mr. Farr. And that’s the idea, you’ve got to build them. 

Mr. Kingston. Yeah. It would appear to me that as we look at 
nutrition — healthiness — obesity that we should look at those type 
communities in terms of what is being done right and what can be 
duplicated, and, you know, where the balance is. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I agree with you. Congressman. The President 
in early January issued an executive order across the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not just to USDA but to other agencies, HUD, HHS, to 
devise a plan for attacking and reducing obesity across Federal 
agencies in terms of what are the unintended if not intended con- 
sequences at times of Federal policy. And I know that more re- 
cently when I visited schools up in Summerville, Massachusetts, 
excluding children with special needs, the city of Summerville has 
a policy of kids walking to school. Now you have to have safe 
venues. You have to have sidewalks that are shoveled. You have 
to have — it has to be safe for children, but that to me was an exam- 
ple of city policy that extends beyond the school. Now they also 
happen to be a school system that promotes farm to school pur- 
chases and incorporates into the school curriculum the use of food 
in the math programs, food in the gym program, food in the music 
programs even, and activity. So it really isn’t isolated to one hour 
or to the cafeteria. It’s really — it’s back to this concept of culture. 
And places like that are, you know, they have a number of very 
poor children in that community as well, but are to me doing great 
things for these children. But it extend beyond. All of it isn’t just 
related to how much does this cost. It’s a policy, or sets of policies. 

Ms. Chilton. Can I add a couple of things, Mr. Kingston? 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. And I did want to just say, one of the things 
that’s interesting is that so many of those activities are free activi- 
ties, and I know that in Davis and in Portland they were initiated 
locally rather than top down. Yes. 

Ms. Chilton. Thank you very much. I just wanted to return to 
the definition of hunger. The definition of food insecurity is lack of 
access to enough food for an active and healthy life due to economic 
circumstances. In other words, food hardship. It’s not only about 
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enough food, but it’s also about enough food for an active and 
healthy life. So it has a health component in it. So it’s very difficult 
to distinguish between those families that are obese and those fam- 
ilies that are hungry. You cannot see hungry in the body visually, 
and even by weight or height. You can see it in the very under- 
nourished children that we treat at the Grow Clinic in Philadel- 
phia. We have served over 400 families that have children with 
failure to thrive. It still exists here in the United States, and we’re 
dealing with that all across the country. But you see hunger in 
poor attention, poor development, and increased hospitalization 
rates. You do not see hunger necessarily in body size. And most 
families that are food insecure will overcompensate with the cheap- 
er foods that are high in saturated fat and in sodium, which are 
both contributors to obesity. And so you cannot — you can’t separate 
the two things, oh, these are the obese kids. Let’s deal with obesity, 
or these are the hungry kids, let’s deal with the hungry kids. You 
work on both at the same time, you’ll solve problems. 

Mr. Kingston. I know I’m way over my time. I really appreciate 
that answer. I think it’s very important for us to look at these 
things as empirically as possible and as objectively as possible so 
that we can figure out, okay, what really does work and what 
doesn’t. And as you know, often behind children there are a lot of 
poverty brokers who stand to gain a lot of money by expansion of 
Federal programs. And so, you know, one of the things that I think 
we should always go back to, well, what is the definition of this 
and who falls into these categories and who doesn’t and are we 
just — you know, are we doing this effectively? That’s what, you 
know, my interest is. But I think it’s a great answer, and I appre- 
ciate it. 


COMMODITIES 

Chairwoman DeLauro. I have a question. Mr. Hinchey gets back 
here. This is about commodities, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. And I’m going to try to move quickly, 
and I want to ask several of you to look at something. 

What types of commodities? How much are you recommending 
for the school breakfast program? How will the Department pro- 
cure the additional commodities? Through which program? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

First of all, let me say that the commodity programs of USDA 
have gotten healthier. And I think that’s contrary at times to pub- 
lic perception, that when I have seen the commodities out in ware- 
houses — I was in San Francisco not too long ago, and saw commod- 
ities in that warehouse run by the San Francisco Food Bank. 

But the reason I mention that they’re healthier, is we in the 
USDA procurement specs require from these producers that there 
be less sodium. And we’ve heard from producers, for example, they 
say, “You know, you have to let us know when you’re going to pur- 
chase this, because we can’t sell these cans of string beans or peas 
with that reduced salt amount, because that’s a lot less than our 
commercial house brands or brands that they’re selling to people.” 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Yes. 
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Mr. CONCANNON. Same way with several of the chefs that I met 
with earlier this week are using USDA commodities bone-in chick- 
ens, for example. And I saw it when I was down out in rural Geor- 
gia as well, a school that is making use of those USDA commodities 
for healthy foods. 

So I say that as a parenthetical and aside, that the commodities 
are getting healthier. 

Now we’re proposing that commodities be available to the school 
breakfast program. They haven’t been up to this point in time. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Right. 

Mr. CONCANNON. And they’re an important part for schools to be 
able, when they use commodities. And by the way, the choices to 
schools are they decide which commodities they want to purchase. 
We don’t say “You must buy this,” or ‘You must buy that.” 

Chairwoman DeLauro. I understand. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. And it’s from a list of, I believe the total num- 
ber is about 180. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Right. 

Mr. CONCANNON. So getting healthier, the procurement for com- 
modities is typically done by another part of USDA. We work with 
them. But it’s done over in the Ag Marketing Service area. We 
don’t buy it 

Chairwoman DeLauro. But, you know, it’s about 20 percent of 
the food served in school lunch program comes through commod- 
ities support. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. And I understand your commentary on 
it’s becoming more healthy. 

But when you look at the food being provided, heavily weighted 
to meat and to cheese, this is usually my colleague, Sam Farr’s line 
of questioning. I want to ask, obviously you. Dr. Brownell, Dr. 
Chilton, Scott, Zoe: This is the list. We got the whole list. I want 
people in the area of science and practicality to review the list, and 
let us know what works and what doesn’t work. 

Because they are buying; but if we’re giving them — you know, 
they’re looking for bang for the buck, they’re looking for, you know, 
something — ^you’ve got to — I can’t even read the print on this one, 
Sam. I like your list better. It’s big, I can read it. 

We need objective folks reviewing these lists, and then making, 
so that we can make appropriate recommendations about what 
happens. It’s just not every commodity that we have a surplus of, 
or that, you know, we have there. So that we are in fact saying 
“We’re going to serve a nutritious meal, and we’re doing it, and 
we’re subsidizing it.” And it may potentially not be based in their 
selection on what really can work in a healthy and nutritious way. 

So I’m going to get it out to everyone and I really do want to 
hear back from people, so that we can get that information to 
our 

And I’m going to make this point as well 

Mr. CONCANNON. Would you yield for a point? 

Chairwoman DeLauro. I’d be happy to yield for a point. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Just for your point. We spent $786,000 on ap- 
ples last year, and $148 million on mozzarella cheese. 
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Chairwoman DeLauro. That’s Sam’s favorite is the mozzarella 
cheese 

Mr. CoNCANNON. That’s the biggest 

Chairwoman DeLauro. I understand. That’s why I think that 
this is where we need to have some very good sound advice as to 
what we can say. Now that may put some folks, you know, it may 
not be to the liking of a lot of folks. But I think we have again. 
I’m going back to moral responsibilities. And if we want to do this 
and we want to, then we have got to provide the sheet from which 
they are selecting nutritious foods. So. 

Let me ask this question, Mr. Secretary. This is about local food 
purchases. 

My colleague, the Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
Mr. Obey, had this experience. A reporter in his district tried to 
unravel the food chain for commodity purchases of processed beef 
the School Lunch Program. They wanted to find out if the Federal 
Government was feeding the children in their community processed 
beef, meaning beef trim sanitized with ammonia. He talked to the 
school, who said to talk to the State. State said to talk to the com- 
panies. The companies said talk to USDA. USDA said talk to the 
companies. In essence, nobody wanted to answer the question. 

AMS, which purchases the beef products, says that AMS does not 
require any special labeling when this processed beef is used in the 
AMS-purchased ground beef 

It appears that no one but the supplier knows what is in the 
processed beef Not AMS, not the state, the local school, the par- 
ents, or the children, who are eating the beef. 

AMS pointed out that the schools are not required to order AMS- 
purchased commodity beef They can instead use a cash reimburse- 
ment they receive from USDA to purchase the beef product. 

A flaw in the logic here. Suppliers use processed beef and provide 
the beef in bulk to the Federal Government. Schools cannot afford 
not to buy the AMS-purchased beef. They’ll pay a much higher 
price for the beef if they buy it on their own. 

I realize that you do have initiatives that will help farmers to 
supply directly to the local school system, and which we applaud. 
But how will any of these initiatives solve the price disparity issue 
on ground beef for these local schools? How do we deal with that 
issue? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I’m certainly not an expert on price disparity 
issues. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I do know this, that AMS has considerably 
strengthened the role in the oversight there. And they’ve made sub- 
stantive changes to improve the safety of meat. They’re doing more 
frequent microbiological testing of purchased ground beef for the 
USDA programs. They’re increasing and adding rejection criteria 
for beef supplied to manufacturers of USDA-supplied ground beef 

They’re reviewing the food safety record of vendors of commercial 
sales. We have the HACCP program, as I think the Chair of the 
committee is very familiar with that. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Yes. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. And that involves again, USDA commodities. 
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We’re also aware of, again, the urgency and the importance of in- 
creasing the microbiological sampling frequency. 

So we’re adding rejection criteria for beef supplied to manufac- 
turers of USDA-purchased ground beef. Those are all over in the 
AMS side. That’s where the supply comes in. But I know that is 
being strengthened across the 

But I asked recently, by the way, at a supermarket here in Mary- 
land in one of the suburbs, “Where did this beef come from?” I 
asked the butcher. And he said, “I have no idea. It came from the 
U.S.” he said to me. 

So 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Well, that’s another issue, that’s another 
issue, Mr. Secretary (laughing) 

Mr. CONCANNON. We have these challenges in supermarkets, 
even when you want to know. This was so-called organic beef I 
said, “Where does it come from?” 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Yeah. Well, the issue is — and I’m not 
putting you on the spot with the price disparity — but unless we 
have real control of what we’re doing in these areas and what is 
going into this program, that our schools are not able, really, given 
the economics, of hieing able to go out and, you know, to purchase 
something that, you know, in essence, meets a higher standard. 

So, with that, Mr. Hinchey? 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. And thank 
you all very much. And I’m awfully sorry that because of other obli- 
gations here, I unfortunately missed a lot of the responses that 
you’ve given to the questions. 

I very much appreciated the opening remarks that you made, 
and I paid a lot of attention to those, and I’m very grateful to you 
for what you said, and also for what you’re doing. 

I think that you’ve made a significantly positive difference in the 
operation of this organization, and the benefits of that just flow out 
to a great many people all across the country. 

And so I thank you for that, and express my appreciation for it. 

I just wanted to try to understand myself a little better maybe 
these questions that were responded to earlier. But they have to 
do with the same thing that our Chairwoman was asking. 

FARM TO SCHOOL PROGRAM 

With regard to the way in which children in schools are able to 
get some good food, breakfast and lunch: Just this past week, I was 
out in a part of State of New York, a place called Binghamton, 
which is a city along with two other cities in New York that got 
a great attraction, and a lot of, well, praise for the way in which 
they were providing good food to a lot of the students there. 

And then I was so delighted to see that Ms. Obama talked about 
it in the context of something that she was dealing with, I think 
it was just yesterday. 

So this is something that’s very important and something that 
really needs to be dealt with across the country. 

So one of the circumstances is where this food comes from, and 
how we’re going to bring about good food in as many of these 
schools as possible, both breakfast and lunch, and maybe even 
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something else. I guess there are other things that sometimes pop 
up in some other places. 

So mayhe you could just talk about that again. Probably you did. 
Maybe just talk about that again for a few minutes. And then also 
about the way in which the food can originate. 

One of the most significant things would be the ability to origi- 
nate it locally. If you’re living in a rural area and you can bring 
in the food from farms that are located locally, that would be some- 
thing that would be very good. 

I understand that there is some requirement here with regard to 
where you obtain the food, based upon the price. But it would seem 
to me that if you’re getting food for a couple of cents less at some 
place that’s far away, there has to be a cost of transportation. 
There has to be the cost also of the deriding of the quality of the 
food, perhaps, in the context of that trip. 

So I’m just wondering what can be done to promote the genera- 
tion of food locally in the context of these school operations and 
what can be done to extend them, strengthen them in places across 
the country? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you very much. Congressman. 

Let me just say, in your reference to Binghamton schools, I know 
we had our Deputy Under Secretary up in Binghamton recently to 
acknowledge schools there, that are a part of Healthier LJ.S. 
Schools Challenge. 

And that’s been one of the initiatives that we are promoting. 
We’ve had that opportunity now for about four years. Ms. Obama 
has directed us, challenged us to double that number in the next 
year and over the next several years to add thousands more schools 
in that regard. 

But to your question about local sourcing, I listened to a presen- 
tation by an Iowa State Ag Economist here, back some months ago, 
where he used the concept of food sheds in the same way we speak 
of water sheds — if you think of all the tributaries — and that we 
need to reinvigorate our systems, so that actually support that. 

Now that’s happening in various places across the country, not 
as broadly as it needs to be occurring. But it is occurring. 

And at USDA we have something called a Tactical Farm Team, 
Congresswoman Kaptur referenced in her remarks earlier. And we 
know there are hundreds of schools as of right now that ask for, 
“Please send that Tactical Farm Team out to help us.” 

Now we’re working with the Ag Marketing Service. That’s really 
more their side of the house, so to speak, on procuring locally 
grown or regionally grown foods. And we are encouraging that, be- 
cause that starts right at the top of the agency with the Secretary 
and the Deputy Secretary. 

We concur and agree with you that it makes a lot more sense to 
have locally grown foods. One, they’re fresher. Some of the mem- 
bers here have spoken to the benefits of school children coming to 
better understand where food comes from. I think that has, you 
know, wonderful effects in and of itself. But it also helps the local 
economy. It doesn’t make much sense, with all due to respect, to 
some of the States that grow a lot of food, to have it shipped across 
the country, that would much rather have those that can be grown 
in different climates closer to home. 
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We have in initiative that way. We are promoting that. We’re 
working with the Ag Marketing Service in that regard. 

And we’re also working on food safety issues related to that too, 
because we want to make sure that locally grown produce, for ex- 
ample, is safely handled, it’s part of the issue of making sure that 
above all else we do no harm. 

And we want to make sure that — as I said, our reference, I was 
in Summerville, Massachusetts six or seven weeks ago. And Sum- 
merville over a period of years has married up with other regional 
school systems in Massachusetts to jointly purchase from regional 
farms within that State. And they are building up the capacity of 
those regional farms to supply the goods that they need. 

And we need to have this happen right across the country. We 
highly favor it. 

Mr. Hinchey. I’m very glad to hear that. And I thank you very 
much, and I hope that you’re successful in moving it in that direc- 
tion, who are predominantly in every place of the country. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you. 

CHILDHOOD OBESITY 

Mr. Hinchey. This operation is very critically important to the 
future of all of these children who are in elementary school, par- 
ticularly, and in secondary school afterwards. 

One of the major problems that we have with young people in 
this country now is obesity. And that situation is having a major 
impact on them, on their ability to live longer, to be stronger, to 
be more effective. And it also has some effect on their intellectual 
ability, as well. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Right. 

Mr. Hinchey. So if we can provide breakfast and lunch for kids 
who are not going to get it in their own homes or their own set of 
circumstances, but then make themselves get this fat-producing 
food quickly — later, that would be a big improvement. 

It would be a big improvement on the future of this country, fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Hinchey. And I deeply appreciate what you’re doing in this 
regard, and I hope you begin to be successful. And I’m sure that 
we will be very happy to do whatever we can to work with you on 
this to make sure that it is done confidently and very effectively. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you, Mr. Hinchey. Oh, I know 
that we’re going to have some votes again. And you may not be 
able to, but I in good conscious can keep people here, it could be 
another 45 minutes or an hour in terms of votes. 

So what I’m going to ask us all is, you know, three minutes. Ask 
your question. Let’s get an answer, and let’s just move, so that we 
get in as many questions as we can. 

I think everybody here knows all of us on both sides of the aisle, 
and with the panel how concerned we are about this issue, and how 
we want to get to some conclusions. 

And with that, Mr. Farr, you’re on. Three minutes. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you much. 
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Could you report back — your program is about $18 billion, and 
it’s estimated you could save about a third with clean-up of admin- 
istrative costs of streamlining. I mean, that’s $6 billion. That’s 
more than you’re going to get from Congress in the next six years. 

So I’d really appreciate it if you could get back to the committee 
on what it would take to create one school nutrition program, 
which would contain the School Breakfast Program, the School 
Lunch Program, Special Milk Program, and the new Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Snack Program. And put that under one administra- 
tive, hmm. 

And then I’m going to ask the Department in another category 
to do the community nutrition program, which would include After- 
School Snack Program, the Summer School Snack Program, the 
Child and Adult Care Program. And perhaps we’ll get into all the 
Food Stamps and all the other, WIC, and all those other programs. 

[The information follows:] 
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While we do have multiple nutrition assistance programs, in many cases the 
distinction between programs is only relevant from a Federal management and 
funding perspective; the programs are seamless from the families' point of 
view. For example, while we have multiple programs which operate in schools, 
a family only needs to apply once to have access to all the school nutrition 
programs. School districts provide the family with a single application for 
the entire household and collect information needed to determine whether the 
family is eligible for free or reduced price meals. If so, all children in 
that household receive these meals through the National School Lunch Program 
and the School Breakfast program. If the school also operates the Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Program, or an afterschool snack, program in* which a child 
participates, no further application by the family is needed. 

In addition, direct certification provides a seamless link between the school 
meals programs and the Special Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) . All 
school districts are required to conduct direct certification with SNAP, which 
means that the school enrollment information is matched against a list of SNAP 
participants. Any child who is identified as part of a household 
participating in SNAP is automatically placed on the free eligible roster for 
all of the school meals programs. So for these SNAP families, there is no 
separate application for the school meals programs at all. Currently, direct 
certification systems are identifying about 70% of the school-aged children on 
SNAP and putting them on the school meals roster without further application. 
One of our top priorities is working with States to increase this rate and 
allow all SNAP participating families with school-aged children to benefit 
from this seamless approach. I am very pleased that the fiscal year 2010 
appropriation provided USDA with $25 million to work with States to improve 
their direct certification systems. 

Creating a single community nutrition program would be a more substantial 
challenge, requiring a major overhaul of sections 13 and 17 of the National 
School Lunch Act, which respectively authorize the Summer Food Service Program 
(SFSP) and the Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) . Currently, these 
programs are targeted to different populations of children, and in CACFP, 
certain elderly or functionally impaired adults, at different times of year, 
and are administered by different types of public and private organizations. 

Despite the difficulty of merging these distinct programs into one community- 
based nutrition program, we do believe that it is important to provide better 
access to after-school meals to children who are often in care until the early 
evening. To that end, one idea we think warrants attention is the expansion 
of existing authority of the CACFP to provide after-school meals to at-risk 
children in all 50 States. This successful program currently operates in 14 
States, but its benefits should be available to an additional 140,000 children 
in the remaining States. 

Finally, I do want to note that many aspects of our Child and Adult Care Food 
program (CACPF) and summer feeding programs are designed to make the programs 
readily accessible to families. For example, family day care providers in low 
income areas are automatically qualified to receive the highest reimbursement 
rates for meals served, thus eliminating the need for applications from 
individual families. In those child care situations where an application is 
needed, we allow and encourage schools to share eligibility information with 
child care providers to eliminate the need for a separate application. Our 
summer feeding programs are also based on area eligibility in most cases, thus 
eliminating the need for separate applications for families participating in 
these programs . 

There are undoubtedly further inprovements we can make to allow our programs 
to operate more seamlessly, both for families and the local entities which 
operate the programs, including improving the effectiveness of direct 
certification. We look forward to working with Congress through the 
reauthorization process to achieve this goal. 
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SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM 

But I do want to know, following up on the Chairwoman’s ques- 
tion about you in your testimony, you want to increase the school 
breakfast reimbursement and provide for community support by 
supporting with USDA-purchased goods. What are the things you 
want to add to that, provided through community support? What 
specifically do you want to buy in the commodity program? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, right now the School Breakfast Program 
does not have access to the commodity program. So we would make 
them, we would give them access to the commodity program and 
allow them 

Mr. Farr. And that’s the program that we have listed here? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Correct. 

Mr. Farr. Could you name some things on there that you’d like 
to see put in the School Breakfast Program? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Sure. 

Mr. Farr. Because the only thing I see on here is pancakes. 

Mr. Kingston. Soft drinks. 

Mr. CONCANNON. No, not soft drinks. 

Mr. Farr. No, there isn’t any. 

Mr. Kingston. Skim milk and 100 percent juice. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. If the Congress gives us authority to expand 
the commodity program to include breakfast that we can add com- 
modities, that would be 

Mr. Farr. That’s the question, what commodities are you going 
to add? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Well, I would assume we’d add eggs, among 
other 

Mr. Farr. They’re not on the list. 

Mr. CONCANNON. No, they’re not on there right now, but that’s 
what we’re saying, we would add them. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Do you need Congressional authority to 
expand that list? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I think we’d need approval for it, would we not? 

Chairwoman DeLauro. No, no, but to approve it for breakfast. 

Mr. Farr. Are they in the Commodity — I don’t think they are in 
the Commodity Purchase Program. 

DOD FRESH PROGRAM 

Let me ask you another question. Marcy Kaptur and I, well, 
maybe we’ll share this question. The Department of Defense used 
to do the DOD Fresh Program. We were able to leverage DOD’s ex- 
pertise in buying it. DOD now has outsourced its procurement. On 
top of that there are large fees to schools to access the new order- 
ing system. Schools tell me that to qualify for the program, it’s no 
longer a level playing field with the DOD; but that that big pur- 
chase does save something. 

And the question is, what is the Department doing to ameliorate 
the discrepancy on food costs, no longer using the DOD procure- 
ment program? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I think we’d have to get back to you with that 
answer. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Was there an answer? 
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Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. I said we’d have to get back to you with 
that. 

[The information follows:] 

The Department has successfully partnered with DoD to operate the DoD Fresh 
Program since 1995. The program does indeed leverage DoD’s procurement abilities 
to greatly increase the amount of fresh produce made available to schools. In the 
last few years, DoD has transitioned from its own Produce Buying Offices to a sys- 
tem of prime vendor contracts. However, there are no additional fees to schools asso- 
ciated with this operational change in the DoD Fresh program. Schools continue to 
receive quality fresh products at a competitive price. The DoD Fresh Program is es- 
pecially important for schools in remote areas served by few commercial vendors. 
The Department believes the program continues to play a critical function in pro- 
viding and increasing fresh produce offerings to our Nation’s schools. DoD Fresh is 
offered as an option. Schools should and do compare prices to commercially available 
products for every commodity made available by USDA. In some instances, schools 
can get better pricing through their existing distribution chains. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. 

Mr. Kingston. Three minutes, Jack, because we’re trying to an- 
swer any questions before we go. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay. Mr. Under Secretary, let me get back to 
PayGo, because I do think, you got a billion dollar proposal here. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Mm-hmm. 

REAUTHORIZATION OFFSETS 

Mr. Kingston. I would like you to follow up for the record on the 
breakdown of that in terms of, you know, which costs reflect in- 
creased reimbursement rates for school, increased reimbursement 
rates for breakfast, and added commodities for bonus payments, 
added enrollments to the programs, kitchen equipment and after 
school care. I’d like to know the break down of that, but more im- 
portantly, Pay-Go is now law, and I’m going to do everything I can, 
whether it’s a Democrat or Republican proposal to make sure we 
don’t waive it in the name of some phony emergency. 

One of the things that I, as a member of the Defense Committee, 
I’m glad that we have done the last year or two under Mr. Mur- 
tha’s leadership is the war is not an emergency. We know we are 
at war. It’s not like suddenly something happened out of the blue, 
but we should not be waiving Pay Go and so we need real offsets, 
very specific offsets, and I would like to know what those are. 

And I think once we establish that then we can kind of nibble 
around the edges; and, I don’t mean nibble to the degree that we 
can have some honest discussion in terms of where the dollar 
should be effectively allocated to get to where we want to be, and 
I regret there has not been time to ask everybody questions here. 
We’ve got a good brain trust here, but there are so many things 
to continue talking about, so I’ll yield. Thanks. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Ms. Kaptur. 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

streamline procurement process 

In the 2010 Appropriation Bill the Committee directed USDA to 
provide a report outlining needs to streamline the procurement 
process for good to allow schools to buy food locally. That has not 
been provided as yet, so I please request it, and also state I would 
appreciate for the district I represent, since it has been impossible 
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to obtain this data, consolidated accounts explaining how the funds 
flow from the Federal Government to the State of Ohio to the 
Ohio’s 9th Congressional District. 

That’s four counties for the Federal School Nutrition Programs, 
and what was procured. How much was spent and what was pro- 
cured? If you can find those, you will be the first person in America 
that has ever been able to do that and you can’t go forward unless 
you know where you are, and so that is essential. 

PURCHASE LOCALLY GROWN COMMODITIES 

Number two, I would suggest for the local grown, local farm to 
school effort, one of our problems in the region I represent is proc- 
essing. Farmer’s don’t like to process the food. I would encourage 
you to look at regions like mine where we have large numbers of 
people who have physical challenges, who in past years when they 
would get auto contracts as a not for profit organization would do 
these contracts for local employers. Food could be the new sub- 
stitute for the contracts that have been lost in the automotive in- 
dustry where a disabled community could clean the food. 

We have kitchens where this can be done, but that would mean 
USDA would have to partner with organizations it is unfamiliar 
with in the urban environment. I would seriously place that before 
you. It can’t be the only place in America where this is possible to 
achieve to help our local growers meet the market of the school or 
whatever. 

[The information follows:] 

The report to Congress you have requested is currently in the final stages of clear- 
ance and will be provided to the Subcommittee soon. In response to your question 
regarding funding under the FNS Child Nutrition Programs, the programs are oper- 
ated through State agencies and therefore all funding including cash and commodity 
entitlements, flow through the State agencies to the appropriate entity, i.e., school 
food authority. For example, for the school meals programs, FNS provides a per 
meal cash and commodity rate per meal claimed on a monthly basis by the State. 
The State is responsible for providing funding and commodity support to the school 
district, and we do not require State agencies to report detailed data on how funds 
are distributed and subsequently utilized by school district. Detailed information on 
funding at the school district level should be available from the State. 

WIC PROGRAM 

Thirdly, WIC: my question is do you have incentives within the 
WIC program to purchase locally. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. On the WIC Program I believe people buy di- 
rectly through supermarkets and stores. We don’t buy it wholesale, 
for example, or the State agencies don’t buy it wholesale. 

Ms. K^tur. Well, there’s a WIC farmers market coupon pro- 
gram that I wish were mandatory, but there’s the regular WIC pro- 
gram. And, again, as we try to connect the growers and producers 
to the consumers, here is this massive program where we’ve added 
fruits and vegetables. I would just like to suggest that you take a 
serious look at that and review that program. Thank you. Madam 
Chair. 


SCHOOL WELLNESS PROGRAM 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you. Let me ask about. Dr. 
Brownell, wellness programs. Are you still recommending that 
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school wellness programs be mandated in the upcoming reauthor- 
ization? You talked about that. 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, colleagues of mine at the Rudd Center have 
developed a way to score school wellness policies on the quality and 
variety of areas, and they found that the schools that have better 
wellness policies tend to do better regarding wellness. So there 
seems to be some benefit of having these policies in place, but hav- 
ing something where better policies are required and then practices 
coming from the policies would be mandated would be helpful. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. And, again, very quickly, if you have 
measurement tools of that where we can do that, if you can get 
those to us so that we can deal with that effort in terms of making 
recommendations on to the Authorizing Committee, just very, very 
quickly, in terms of the Authorizing Committee, Mr. Secretary, are 
you making recommendations on the utilization of wellness pro- 
grams? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes, part of our recommendation is to strength- 
en them, and so yes. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. Is FNS, Mr. Secretary, going to be 
more assertive in telling children what is not good for them and 
what foods we should be limiting the intake of? I, for one, don’t 
have a clue why we are subsidizing non-nutritions food in our 
schools. I’m going to tell flat-out where I’m going: No; end of, you 
know, that’s what I want to accomplish. So are we going to be talk- 
ing about describing what they shouldn’t do? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes, but we have proposed 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Are we going to do that with framing 
messages for kids in schools? We frame messages about what’s 
healthy. Are we going to frame messages about what is not 
healthy? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes, we are. And I might say we are following 
up on a Directive we received from Congress in the Omnibus budg- 
et Bill that directed the USDA, the Federal Trade Commission. I 
believe the FDA is included in that as well, to present a report to 
Congress by the 15th of July of this year on marketing foods to 
children between the ages of 2 and 17. And we’re going to be enter- 
ing something in the Federal Register later this month, and we will 
have that report to Congress by the middle of July. And the pur- 
pose of that is again to provide more transparency, better commu- 
nication to Americans about what’s good for you and what isn’t so 
good for you. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. Mr. Faber, is GMA going to sup- 
port school districts’ efforts to restrict the sale of foods of minimal 
nutritional value that compete with meals sold in the school meal 
programs? 

Mr. Faber. Yes, ma’am. We, as I testified earlier, support giving 
USDA clear authority to set standards to what can be sold or 
served to students in the school environment, including competitive 
foods, and we would permit a process by which local school districts 
and schools could set higher standards for what can be sold 
through the competitive foods program. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. Great. Mr. Kingston. 
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SCHOOL WELLNESS PROGRAM 

Mr. Kingston. I wanted to ask Mr. Concannon a question fol- 
lowing up what Rosa just asked you about the wellness programs 
in schools. Isn’t that more U.S. Department of Education than 
USDA? 

Mr. Concannon. It is, but with something we’ve worked with 
them on, because they have a program that is targeted towards in- 
creasing, for example, academic performance in schools. And we 
have a focus on, again, the health in U.S. schools, and we have 
been dialoging with them to say let’s make it easier for schools, and 
let’s recognize there’s a connection between the two as well. 

Mr. Kingston. But physical education is 

Mr. Concannon. Is not ours. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. And that’s one of the big problems. 

Mr. Concannon. Agreed. 

Mr. Kingston. And in terms of a partnership you are a minority 
shareholder, I would suspect, maybe even a 10 or 15 percent share- 
holder. 

Mr. Concannon. Possibly, but in our healthcare at U.S. schools, 
and again I think of the visit I made out to Brooke County in your 
state, a school that not only had outstanding nutrition, but had all 
kinds of little reinforcers for all of the children in those elementary 
schools about how many thousand steps they take each day and 
pictures of the high school football coach full blow in the elemen- 
tary school gym where he is urging, “Make sure that you get out 
during exercise and run around,” and so on. All kinds of 
reinforcers, back to that comment about culture, it’s not limited to 
just the phys-ed program. It’s again part of the culture, and we 
work with the U.S. Department of Education to develop those 
standards. 

Mr. Kingston. Thanks. 

FOOD INSECURITY 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Just very quickly, and if you have this. 
Dr. Chilton, it would be great to have an estimate of the costs that 
are incurred by families with regard to your Health Watch initia- 
tive, the increase of folks where there are kids with food insecurity, 
hospitalization, 90 percent more likely to be reported in fair or poor 
health than living in more secure homes. 

Do you have an estimate of the costs that are incurred by the 
families and the country as a result of the increased hospitalization 
and the poor health of food insecure children, and what kinds of 
illnesses result in hospitalizations among the population? 

Ms. Chilton. We do have an analysis of the cost incurred by in- 
creased food insecurity, and that’s by my colleague. Dr. John Cook. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. 

Ms. Chilton. And I can supply that to you from my colleagues 
at Children’s Health Watch. The increase in risk of illness due to 
food insecurity are mostly associated with more infections, more se- 
vere infections, because of the poor nutrient intake of the children 
that we’re seeing. We also see an increase in respiratory problems 
with the children and just more complaints of overall poor health 
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by the parents on behalf of their children. So it’s mostly by more 
infections and more severe infections. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT IN SCHOOLS 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. Thank you. This is about school 
kitchen equipment. Why is improving school kitchen equipment 
and providing training for school food services workers important 
parts of improving the nutritional quality of meals served in the 
school meal program? 

Mr. CONCANNON. It’s extremely important. In the stimulus bill 
passed earlier this year. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Right. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. USDA was awarded a hundred million dollars 
to put out to schools. There are two principal reasons. I know one 
of the Chairwoman’s concerns about food safety appropriately so. 
There are two principal reasons why we run into food safety issues 
in schools. One is personal hygiene, neural virus, people not wash- 
ing their hands; but, the other is the temperature of food, either 
too cold or too warm. And many schools, when I was in New York 
this week, reminded that some of the existing schools in the city 
of New York were built 140 years ago and they may not have ade- 
quate, modern equipment. 

If you’re going to have healthier foods, more fruits, more vegeta- 
bles, you’re going to have to have the equipment to make sure that 
you can properly store it, properly refrigerate it, and make sure 
that that food is healthy when it gets to the serving table. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Are you all prioritizing the funding to 
schools that make a commitment to serving and preparing non- 
processed foods? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Not at the moment. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Do you provide any guidance or sugges- 
tions to schools on their purchases? Will you be looking at that 
kind of guidance in terms of, I know you met with Chef Cipriano, 
and I met with him as well, doing good stuff in the New Haven 
school system. Are you going to provide any guidance in that area? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Well, we’re encouraging more fruits and vegeta- 
bles, so that clearly, that’s one of the central parts of the rec- 
ommendations for the lOM. And many schools are going to need 
the capacity to be able to properly store and serve those. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Should we prioritize funding to schools 
that certify they will upgrade their kitchen so they can prepare 
fresh fruits and vegetables? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I think we should provide incentives to the 
schools that are meeting the increased expectations of the lOM rec- 
ommendations, but I’m also mindful of another chef I met with this 
week, who was the principal chef at Yale who’s now in a consulting 
business. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Right. I met with him too, yeah. Yeah. 

Mr. CONCANNON. And he has said to me he’s now working out 
in West Virginia. He said, you know, I think it’s important to rec- 
ognize this tremendous variability in American schools and you 
start with what schools have. You go out and make an assessment, 
and then you say this is what we can build on here. So I’d be leery 
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of setting a standard that would be unfair to schools that don’t 
have the resource or the capacity. 

FOOD POLICY ASSESSMENT 

Chairwoman DeLauro. That don’t have the wherewithal, yeah. 
I understand. I understand. Just quickly, Dr. Brownell, you’ve got 
a study that you all were working on a study with Robert Wood 
Johnson about a tool kit to assess food policies and nutrition envi- 
ronment of childcare in pre-school settings. Is that report out yet? 

Mr. Brownell. No. Not yet. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. When will it be out? 

Mr. Brownell. I’ll have to check with my colleagues, but we’re 
making good progress on it. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Okay. And that gets to the various, you 
know, child care, other kinds of settings in dealing with that effort. 
You have a very poignant story about the shelter and that young 
boy. I thank you. Okay. 

Let me just see. I have a question, and it opens up a lot of 
things, but we can come back on this because I think it’s a good 
debate. You’re talking about voluntary measures by industry, et 
cetera, and you’ve got the alliance, et cetera, and also I’ve met with 
the folks from the beverage industry, et cetera. 

INDUSTRY SUPPORT 

Dr. Brownell, you’re talking about looking at a penny tax on 
sugar-sweetened beverages. Your view on the voluntary side of it, 
and I know this is quick. There’s more to it than this and I’ll do 
a minute on back and forth here. But it sounds to me like in read- 
ing your material, your commentary, that you don’t think a vol- 
untary methodology works. Is that right? 

Mr. Brownell. Well, the food industry is a lot of players doing 
a lot of things, and some of the voluntary pledges, I think, will be 
better, more effective than others. What’s important is to have 
some standard benchmarks in advance of these voluntary pledges, 
saying “Here’s what we expect if we’re going to give you the self- 
regulatory benefit of the doubt.” 

And then if industry doesn’t reach those kind of benchmarks and 
if there’s not an objective evaluation of them, then all you have is 
the industry’s word for it that they’re doing good things. Some of 
the self-regulatory things, like the beverage industry’s recent an- 
nouncement about putting calorie values on the front of packages, 
I fully support. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownell. I think some of the other pledges have been 
empty and completely ineffective, and so we pretty much need to 
take them one by one. But, as a default, yielding to industry when 
they have so much at stake here is probably a mistake, and that’s 
been proven in self-regulation and previous industries time and 
again. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. That’s, I mean, a mistake, but go ahead. 

Mr. Faber. But I think an important point is that we have vol- 
untarily pulled soft drinks out of elementary schools and middle 
school, and so on, but we are also supportive and have supported 
for a number of years giving USDA clear statutory authority to set 
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the standards for what we can sell in the school environment. So 
I’m not suggesting that we should voluntarily regulate what we can 
sell or not sell in the school environment. 

It’s a special environment. It’s important that USDA has those 
authorities. On programming to children I think Dr. Brownell and 
I probably disagree about the success of the pledge that we’ve un- 
dertaken through the counsels of Better Business Bureau. As a re- 
sult of that pledge, we’ve dramatically changed the programming 
that you see on children’s television, so that the vast majority of 
messages are now for healthy products that meet nutrition stand- 
ards that are consistent with the DGAs, the Dietary Guidelines and 
that are approved by the BBB. So we made real progress there, not 
only in what people are seeing, but also in driving reformulation 
of many of the products so that those things can continue to be ad- 
vertised. 

So I think we probably disagree about whether that’s been suc- 
cessful or not. Our sense is that delivering those messages around 
healthy products and healthy lifestyles are ultimately going to help 
address this issue if those efforts are undertaken with a lot of other 
government and private interventions. 

Mr. Brownell. Now, the schools, the reducing the shipment of 
sugared beverages to schools is important only to the degree to 
which it reduces sugar beverage consumption in children overall. 
And if industry simply deploys its marketing to other venues, like 
the Internet, point of purchase sales, et cetera, then doing anything 
you want in schools is really not going to help very much. And I’ve 
seen no data to suggest that American children are drinking fewer 
calories and beverages than they were before. And the tobacco in- 
dustry is a perfect example of this. 

They cut-back marketing on television voluntarily. People 
thought it was a great public health victory, and it wasn’t. They 
used other methods to recruit children to smoke, and so it’s easy 
to get sucker-punched here by an industry that says it’s going to 
help us when it’s really not. Now, regarding the marketing that 
you just talked about, an objective evaluation was just done of mar- 
keting the children by a group called “Children Now,” and a well- 
known researcher to study this, and found that there’s virtually no 
change in what’s being marketed to children on television. And the 
industry has set itself such lack standards and is so narrowly de- 
fined “children’s media,” that they can meet their own pledges, but 
it’s not very meaningful. 

Mr. Faber. Can I just briefly. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Sure. Give a comment, then I’m going to 
make a comment then wrap it up here. 

Mr. Faber. That research was based upon advertisements at a 
time before industry launched the initiative to children’s food bev- 
erage and advertising initiative, and there have been really signifi- 
cant changes. I’m happy to provide the Neilson data that verifies 
that children are seeing very different programming today and ad- 
vertising on children’s programming today than they were seeing 
five or ten years ago. 

Chairwoman DeLauro. I’m just going to make one comment, and 
this is to be continued. I mean, again, I think we need to have 
these kinds of conversations. But I’ll just give you the whole smart 
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choices fiasco — fiasco — and the television advertising in addition to 
labeling some of these projects as smart choices, ones I found offen- 
sive. And then I am bombarded on the TV with three children: one 
dressed as a doctor, one a nurse, and one a patient. And the nurse 
brings in this little child who’s the patient, and we explain why the 
product is so healthy when the sugar content is well over the top. 

But I will also point out to you as when I looked into this it just 
said here, and I’ll get that, and this has to do with the FDA, not 
the USDA. It says they coordinated with FDA’s healthy regula- 
tions, the levels set for trans fat is consistent with FDA policies 
where no governmental levels are set regarding adding sugars. 

Important to note that FDA does not restrict added sugar levels 
in any of its applicable nutrition-related regulations. So, we got a 
gaping hole here of which we’re going through big time in terms 
of its result in nutrition. Again, I want to continue this. Obviously, 
I have strong opinions. You do and others here, but we need to sort 
this out. 

Mr. Faber. Absolutely. 

Closing Remarks 

Chairwoman DeLauro. Thank you. Oh, my God. I’m out of time 
here. I’m getting to vote. You all, I can’t thank you enough. 

Someone said earlier, I think this is not the Authorizing Com- 
mittee. We are not the Authorizing Committee, but it is my intent 
to provide the Authorizing Committee with a blueprint of what we 
think ought to happen. You have, you know. We will have done a 
lot to help us inform that today and we will continue to be in touch 
as to how you can help us to inform that process before we reau- 
thorize these programs in the next several months, and it’s sup- 
posed to come by the end of September. 

I didn’t know Mr. Miller was already marking up, but I’ll check 
in with Mr. Miller. Thank you all very, very much. I’m going to 
dash. I can’t say a formal thank you to you. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY C0N6HESSMAN KINGSTON 

SCHOOL LUNCH 

Mr. Kingston, Background on Nutritional Requirements: Meals served 
through the National School Lunch Program must adhere to the Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans, which include limits on total fat and saturated 
fat. Additionally, school meals must meet one-third the recoimnended daily 
allowance for calories and for nutrients such as protein, calcium, iron and 
vitamins A and C. Compliance with the standards is determined by averaging 
the nutritional content of the school lunches offered over a school week. 
Schools have had difficulty meeting some of these requirements in past years, 
particularly with respect to sodium and] saturated] fat content. 

To what extent are nutritional content requirements met by schools? 

What types of enforcement mechanisms have state and federal officials used to 
ensure schools adhere to nutritional requirements? 

Response. The third School Nutrition Dietary Assessment Study (SNDA- 
III), which collected national data during school year 2004 - 2005, found 
that changes in the quality of school meals during the last decade were 
limited. There was some improvement including a significant increase in the 
percentage of schools meeting standards for saturated fat (from 15 to 30 
percent) however, further progress is needed. Most schools (over 70 percent) 
served meals that met standards for many nutrients that contribute to healthy 
diets, including protein, iron, calcium, and vitamins A and C. Participants 
of the School Lunch Program consumed more of 6 key nutrients at lunch than 
nonparticipants. However, few schools (6 to 7 percent) met ail nutrition 
standards, primarily due to not meeting standards for fat, saturated fat and 
calories. While most schools offered students the opportunity to select a 
balanced meal, few students made the healthful choice. In about 90 percent 
of all schools nationwide, a motivated student had opportunities to select 
low-fat lunch options, but in only about 20 percent of all schools did the 
average lunch actually selected by students meet the standards for fat. 

To ensure schools adhere to nutritional requirements. State 
administering agencies provide school food service directors with training 
and technical assistance on an on-going basis. States also conduct 
administrative reviews to determine whether meals served meet nutritional 
requirements. Should a State find a school out of compliance with the 
nutritional requirements. States require corrective action, provide technical 
assistance to assist schools achieve any needed corrective action and in 
egregious situations, take fiscal action to recover improperly paid funds. 

Mr. Kingston. To what extent have states and/or school districts taken 
the initiative to adhere to higher nutritional standards than the federal 
minimums? Have these efforts been evaluated? What are the cost implications 
of such initiatives? 

Response. Schools have been required to have local wellness policies 
in place since the start of the 2006-2007 school year. We are aware that 
schools and States have taken the initiative to establish nutritional 
standards exceeding the federal minimums for foods available on each school 
campus . 
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USDA has not evaluated these efforts. The 2004 Reauthorization Act, 
which established the wellness policy requirement, did not provide the 
Department with authority to issue regulations governing wellness policies, 
nor the authority to evaluate policies or enforce their implementation. 

For this reason, we are unable to address the cost implications of local 
wellness policy initiatives. 

However, I should mention that, using Team Nutrition Training Grant 
funds, USDA awarded Local Wellness Demonstration Project grants to three 
States in September 2006: California, Iowa and Pennsylvania. These States 
are conducting case studies to examine selected districts' wellness policies; 
document the processes used to develop and implement the policies; examine 
school efforts and resources to implement the policies; identify perceived 
barriers and obstacles to implementation; and assess changes in the school 
environment arising from the policies. Final reports are expected April 
2010, and will be made available on our Team Nutrition Web site. Based on 
preliminary findings, I believe the final reports will be helpful in 
identifying the issues in implementing local wellness policies. 

Mr. Kingston. To what extent are school-aged children exposed to 
nutrition education aimed at combating obesity? How can these efforts be 
strengthened? 

Response. USDA promotes healthy eating and active living to support 
Americans in reaching and maintaining healthy weight. USDA's Center for 
Nutrition Policy and Promotion (CNPP) promotes healthy weight among the 
general public, and the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) promotes 
complementary efforts through the nutrition assistance programs. 

For school aged children, USDA integrates science-based nutrition and 
physical activity promotion within and across the programs through Team 
Nutrition, MyPyramid for Kids, and other resources to encourage development 
of healthy eating habits among young children. Specific efforts include; 

• Promoting healthy school nutrition environments and local school 
wellness policies. The HealthierUS Schools Challenge encourages and 
rewards schools that have taken steps to make it easier for kids to 
make healthier dietary and physical activity choices. Over 600 schools 
have earned the award since its inception. 

• A partnership with the Ad Council on a series of public service 
announcements {WShs) designed to inspire parents to adopt healthier 
lifestyles for their families. In February, I announced PSAs featuring 
characters from Walt Disney's Pinocchio which encourage parents to 
visit MyPyramid.gov to encourage a healthy lifestyle for their 
children. 

The First Lady's Let's Move initiative has an ambitious but important 
goal; to solve the epidemic of childhood obesity within a generation. Let's 
Move will give parents the support they need, provide healthier food in 
schools, help our kids to be more physically active, and make healthy, 
affordable food available in every part of the country. I am pleased to see 
school meals be an integral part of the First Lady's initiative and hope the 
visibility will bring much needed attention to combating childhood obesity. 

Finally, I should also mention our work with our colleagues at the Food 
and Drug Administration and Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, under 
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the leadership of the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) . The FY 2010 
Agriculture Appropriations directed the agencies to recommend in a report to 
Congress by July 15, 2010, a set of nutritional standards for foods that can 
be the subject of marketing to kids 2 to 17 years old. The proposed 
standards are designed to encourage children, through advertising and 
marketing, to choose foods that would make a meaningful contribution of food 
groups to a healthful diet while minimizing the contribution of nutrients 
like saturated fat, trans fat, sugars, and sodium, that have a negative 
impact on children's health and weight. The effort is intended to shift 
children's marketing to foods that contain greater nutritional value per 
calorie. 

USDA is pleased to be part of this effort to use dietary 
recommendations in the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and rules that USDA 
established that govern nutrient content and health claims in food 
labeling. The nutritional standards will be presented formally for public 
comment in a Federal Register notice that FTC tentatively plans to publish in 
March. Subsequently, we will prepare a report to Congress with its 
recommendations to meet the July 15. 2010, deadline, 

Mr. Kingston. Background on School Wellness Policies: The Child 
Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004 required school districts that 
participate in the federal meal programs to establish local wellness policies 
by the first day of the 2006-2007 school year. This provision was added in 
part to promote child nutrition and address childhood obesity by encouraging 
localities to provide healthy school environments. These policies must 
include nutrition guidelines for all foods available on each school campus 
during the school day and goals for nutrition education and physical 
activity, as well as establish a plan for measuring implementation of the 
local wellness policy. 

How effective has Che requirement that districts develop wellness 
policies been? What assistance has the federal government provided these 
districts? What is known about whether schools have measured implementation 
of these policies? (By the way, we would entertain a request on this topic if 
it hasn't already been addressed by other studies we haven't been tracking 
this issue.] 

Response. Schools have been required to have local wellness policies 
in place since the start of the 2006-2007 school year. When the 2004 
Reauthorization Act established the wellness policy requirement, it did not 
provide the Department with authority to issue regulations governing wellness 
policies, nor the authority to evaluate policies or enforce their 
implementat ion - 

USDA received $4 million in FY 2006 for use in providing technical 
assistance to State agencies, local education agencies (LEAs) , and school 
food authorities, with the funding to remain available until September 30, 
2009. USDA made half of this funding available in the form of noncompetitive 
grants to State agencies to conduct training and technical assistance to LEAs 
on establishing, implementing and measuring implementation of the local 
wellness policies. The remainder was used to provide State agencies, LEAs, 
and school food authorities with technical assistance and guidance materials. 

Using Team Nutrition Training Grant funds, FNS also awarded Local 
Wellness Demonstration Project grants to three States in September 2006: 
California, Iowa and Pennsylvania. These States are conducting case studies 
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to examine selected districts' wellness policies; document the processes used 
to develop and implement the policies; examine school efforts and resources 
to implement the policies; identify perceived barriers and obstacles to 
implementation; and assess changes in the school environment arising from the 
policies. Final reports are expected ^ril 2010, and will be made available 
on our Team Nutrition website. Based on preliminary findings, I believe the 
final reports will be helpful in identifying the issues in implementing local 
wellness policies. 

This reauthorization provides us with an opportunity to build on the 
steps taken in the 2004 to establish school wellness policies in every school 
by strengthening the requirement and raising the standard with the goal of 
having every cafeteria doubling as a classroom, and challenging schools to 
make meals a learning experience. 

Mr. Kingston. Experts agree that physical activity is as important as 
or more important than nutrition in reducing obesity. To what extent have 
improvements in child nutrition been paired with efforts to increase 
physical activity among school-aged children? 

Response, The Child Nutrition Programs, like other Federal nutrition 
assistance programs promote both nutrition and physical activity in a manner 
that is consistent with the most current Dietary Guidelines for Americans, 
Physical Activity Guidelines for Americans, and MyPyramid food guidance 
system. First Lady Michelle Obama's Let's Move initiative, designed to 
mobilize the combined resources of the Federal Government, State and local 
governments, foundations, business and nonprofit organizations to solve the 
challenge of childhood obesity within a generation, includes a strong focus 
on both healthier school food and increased opportunities for physical 
activity. FNS initiatives that support these goals include: 

• The HealthierUS School Challenge (HUSSC) a key part of the school meals 
component of Let's Move. The Challenge recognizes schools that have taken 
a leadership role in helping children make nutritious food choices and be 
more physically active. It includes specific criteria addressing both 
physical education and the provision of other opportunities for physical 
activity. A physical education teacher must sign a school's completed 
HUSSC application before it is submitted. 

• Team Nutrition, an FNS initiative that supports the Child Nutrition 
Programs through training and technical assistance for foodservice, 
nutrition education for children and their caregivers, and school and 
community support for healthy eating and physical activity. Team 
Nutrition materials include physical activity messages and activities that 
are designed for students and parents, such as fun, kid-oriented posters 
that show children how much physical activity they need and ways to meet 
this goal. Team Nutrition's Empowering Youth manual and online modules 
are used by afterschool programs and classroom leaders to integrate 
nutrition education and physical activity into youth programs and events. 
For childcare providers, our Nibbles for Health materials include 
information on leading sharing sessions with parents about ways to get 
young children moving. 

• FNS' popular "Eat Smart. Play Hard." campaign materials also encourage 
children, parents, and caregivers to eat healthy and be physically active 
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every day. Schools have access to canpaign activity sheets, parent 
brochures, lesson plans, songs and more through our Web site. 

• FNS works closely with the Division of Adolescent and School Health of the 
Centers for Disease Control, and the Education Department's Office of Safe 
and Drug Free Schools, to compile web-based resources to assist local 
education agencies in developing wellness policies, including policies 
related to physical activity, and make them available to schools through 
our Web site. 

Mr. Kingston. Background on Con^etitive Foods; In most schools, 
students have access to food not provided through USDA programs via vending 
machines, school stores, and a la carte lines in the cafeteria. Federal 
regulations prohibit the sale of certain competitive foods, known as foods of 
minimal nutritional value (FMNV) , during meal periods in school cafeterias 
and other food service areas. FMNV, as defined by USDA, include soda, chewing 
gum, and hard candy, for example. Other than this restriction, federal 
regulations do not prohibit or limit the sale of any other competitive foods 
anywhere on school grounds at any time. [Note: In National Soft Drink Ass'n 
V. Block, 721 P. 2d 1348 [D.C. Cir. 1983), the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia construed a 1977 amendment to the Child Nutrition Act as 
allowing USDA to regulate the sale of competitive foods only in food service 
areas during meal periods. Despite this restriction on what UISDA can 
regulate, the department has the authority to change the definition of FMNV.] 

USDA regulations currently prohibit very few foods from being served in 
cafeterias during meal times. Many foods are sold that are not nutritious or 
could not be included in a reimbursable school meal. Has USDA taken, or does 
it plan to take, action to broaden the foods prohibited by regulation? 

Response. Current authority to prohibit the sale or service of 
competitive foods is limited. I believe USDA must have the capacity to set 
standards for all food served and sold in schools. I urge Congress to 
provide USDA with the authority to ensure that all food served in schools is 
nutritious and healthy. As I travel and as I listen, I hear nothing but 
broad support for these efforts to establish standards for schools served 
throughout the school day. From food service professionals to the national 
PTA to the food industry itself, there is support for this new authority, and 
it must be a component of reauthorization. 

Mr. Kingston. In its report on preventing childhood obesity, the 
National Academy of Sciences' Institute of Medicine recommended, among other 
things, that nutritional standards be developed and implemented for all 
competitive foods sold or seirved in schools. What has been done in response 
to this recommendation? What else should be done? 

Response. In its April, 2007 report. Nutrition Standards for Foods in 
Schools: Leading the Way toward Healthier Youth, the Institute of Medicine 
(lOM) recommended that nutritional standards be developed and implemented for 
all competitive foods sold and served in schools. However, USDA's authority 
to establish nutritional standards outside of the food service area during 
meal times is limited to food sold or served in food service areas during 
meal periods. 

Given these constraints, USDA has used Team Nutrition funding to 
develop materials to support local wellness policies, encourage healthy 
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eating and incentivize schools through the HealthierUS School Challenge 
awards. While these efforts have supported local development of nutrition 
standards, I urge Congress to give USDA the authority to ensure that all food 
served in schools are nutritious and healthy. 

If given authority to regulate all foods sold in elementary, middle and 
high schools, USDA would convene a group of key stakeholders (including 
schools and industry representatives) to seek their input. Subsequently, 
based on statutory direction, stakeholders' input and science-based nutrition 
standards, we would issue a proposed regulation that would establish baseline 
nutrition standards to define the foods that would be acceptable outside of 
the school meal programs. Stakeholders and the public would have ample 
opportunity to comment on any proposed regulation. 

Mr. Kingston. The lOM also recommended that the current federal 
funding structure of school meals be reexamined for improvements that would 
encourage students to consume nutritious foods and beverages. What has been 
done in response to this recommendation? What else should be done? 

Response. This Administration is committed to reducing hunger and 
improving the overall health and nutrition of children. USDA is working 
aggressively to implement nutrition standards based on the Institute of 
Medicine recommendations to better align our meals with the 2005 Dietary- 
Guidelines for Americans. 

But we also know that recommended foods such as fruits and vegetables, 
low- and fat-free dairy products, and whole grains will increase costs. The 
Administration supports increased reimbursement rates for the school meals 
programs to help schools purchase those whole grains, fruits, vegetables, low 
fat and fat free dairy products that our children need to grow healthy. Our 
expectation is that the school meals will improve as USDA issues new meal 
requirements that emphasize more fruits, vegetables, whole grains, and low 
fat dairy. In our judgment, any increases in the reimbursement rate must be 
conditioned on the fact that those increases will pay for improved quality 
and improved nutrition, not just to maintain the status quo. 

Mr. Kingston. Background on Erroneous Payments in School Meals; In 
2007, a study estimated that $860 million in improper payments to school 
districts (8.6 percent of federal program reimbursements) resulted from meal 
counting and claiming errors in the school meal programs during school year 
2005-2006. A part of these errors occurred because school cashiers made 
mistakes when determining if a meal met the federal menu planning and 
nutritional requirements (meal counting) . 

Given what we know about the mistakes cashiers make when they decide if 
a school meal meets nutritional requirements, how can we even be sure that 
school meals served are nutritious? What steps can be taken to reduce these 
errors and increase confidence in the nutritional quality of the meals? 

Response. It is true that cashier errors may result in payment for 
meals that do not include all components. Currently we are delivering 
training and technical assistance for State agency staff to ensure effective 
monitoring of schools, so problems are identified early and corrective action 
focused. I am hopeful that reauthorization will provide the opportunity to 
invest in school food service personnel by creating credentialing programs 
for food service directors and supporting school food service personnel with 
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the resources necessary for critical training, so they can do their jobs as 
effectively as possible. 

USDA's primary source of information on the nutritional quality of 
school meals is a series of national studies. The most recent study found 
that while most schools (over 70 percent) served meals that met standards for 
many nutrients that contribute to healthy diets, including protein, iron, 
calcium, and vitamins A and C, few schools (6 to 7 percent) met all nutrition 
standards, primarily due to not meeting standards for fat, saturated fat and 
calories . 


Mr. Kingston. USDA estimates that the percentage of meal counting and 
claiming errors is higher in the breakfast program than the lunch program, 
yet states and districts are generally not required to review the School 
Breakfast Program, and many do not. What steps is USDA taking to address this 
lack of oversight? 

Response. Although States are not explicitly required to include the 
School Breakfast Program <SBP) in all administrative reviews under the 
Coordinated Review Effort (CRE) , States are responsible for ensuring proper 
administration of the SBP. This can be accomplished in a variety of ways, 
including on-site reviews. By July 2010, FNS will issue a policy memorandum 
reiterating to States that they are responsible for oversight of the SBP, 
emphasizing the importance of their oversight of this program, and indicating 
that they may accomplish proper oversight by reviewing the SBP in conjunction 
with the CRE or through separate on-site reviews as appropriate. 

WIC 

Mr, Kingston. Background on WIC Food Packages: WIC food package 
revisions based on recommendations from the Institute of Medicine were 
implemented by states no later than October 1, 2009. The new food packages 
are formulated to adhere to the 2005 Dietary Guidelines. 

Has any research been done on the impact of the WIC food package 
changes on the overall dietary intake of WIC participants? 

Response. FNS has been working with the WIC community on two studies 
intended to evaluate the impact of the WIC food package changes on overall 
dietary intake in WIC recipients. 

• FNS is conducting the Evaluation of the Birth Month Breastfeeding Changes 
to the WIC Food Packages Study to evaluate the impact of the Interim Final 
Rule food package changes for postpartum women and infants on initiation, 
intensity, and duration of breastfeeding. The study will also determine 
how and why postpartum mothers made their breastfeeding and food package 
choices. The Institute of Medicine Report WIC Food Packages: Time for a 
Change urged FNS to undertake this study, which is currently under 
development. We expect to publish the final report in early 2012. 

• The National WIC Association, in conjunction with State WIC Agencies and 
Texas A&M University and in consultation with FNS and the USDA Economic 
Research Service, is conducting the National Food and Nutrition 
Questionnaire study (NATFAN) . This will determine the effect of the new 
WIC packages on consumption of healthy food choices for WIC participants 
from States, territories, and Indian Tribal Organizations. The study is 
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currently in the data collection phase; we expect initial findings to be 
available in 2011. 

Mr. Kingston. What kind of feedback have you received about the new 
food packages from participants and/or local offices since the changes took 
effect last year? 

Response. The comment period on the interim rule revising the WIC food 
packages ended on February 1, 2010. FNS received approximately 8,000 
comments from participants, WIC State and local agencies, WIC associations, 
and other interested parties. FNS is currently processing and analyzing 
comments as part of a formal review that will be used to inform a final 
rulemaking. In general, however, the feedback FNS received as States 
implemented the new changes to the WIC food packages was positive and the 
changes were well received by program participants. 
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UNITED STATES DEPAKTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
CHILD NUTRITION REAUTHORIZATION 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCONHITTBS HEARING 
MARCH 4, 2010 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSWCOIAN KAPTUR 

NUTRITION STANDARDS 

Ms. Kaptur. If you ask a child in a school if he likes the school 
lunch program, the child is not able to distinguish between the federally 
subsidized meal and the food procured outside of school lunch program. Often 
the snacks available to children in vending machines and snack bars undermine 
the purpose of the school lunch program by siphoning dollars away from the 
school lunch programs and by inserting fatty and sugary foods into our kids 
diets. If kids can't tell the difference between the school lunch program 
and the snack bars, why should we expect them to make healthy choices at 
school? 

Response. I agree wholeheartedly. While improved school meals are 
critical to our nutrition and obesity prevention goals, the challenge of 
helping kids stay healthy extends beyond reimbursable school meals. Children 
are subject to innumerable influences in their environment. As they develop 
preferences and practices that will last a lifetime, their choices are shaped 
by their surroundings - at home, in school, and in their wider community. 

The school nutrition environment is a powerful influence in this regard. 

That is why we must have the capacity to set standards for all food served 
and sold in schools. A 2006 study showed that outside the cafeteria, 
children are three times more likely to be able to purchase cookies, cakes, 
pastries, and high fat salty snacks than fruits or vegetables. Thus I look 
forward to working with Congress to provide USDA with authority to set 
standards for foods served outside of the school nutrition programs so that 
they do not undermine our efforts to enhance the health of the school 
environment . 

Ms. Kaptur. Does USDA plan on requiring local school systems to change 
the way they make food available via the snack programs that are not 
federally subsidized? 

Response. Presently, we have no authority to regulate such foods. If, 
however, we are given the authority to establish nutrition standards for all 
food served in schools, our emphasis would be to ensure that foods served in 
vending machines and the a la carte line don't undermine our efforts to 
enhance the health of the school environment. It doesn't mean banning 
vending machines in schools, just filling them with nutritious offerings to 
make a healthy choice the easy choice for our Nation's children. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Ms. Kaptur. In school systems across the country there is a 
fundamental disconnect between the school lunch program and the effort to 
educate our children. School systems desperately try and raid the budgets of 
the feeding programs in order to support their struggling programs to educate 
our children. Instead of separating education from nutrition, there must be 
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a stronger effort by USDA to integrate the goals, policies and funding for 
these systems. If a child crashes after lunch because all they ate was a 
candy bar and bottle of soda, there is no distinguishing the outcome of a 
student falling asleep in the classroom from a bad teacher or bad meal. In 
Che child nutrition reauthorization, what efforts has USDA made to integrate 
these programs? 

Response. Ther^ is no question that innovative thinking and strong 
action are needed to address our diet-related problems, especially among our 
children. The First Lady's Let's Wove! initiative is focused on raising a 
generation of kids to be healthy adults by giving parents the support they 
need to keep their children healthy, helping our kids to be more physically 
active, and making healthy, affordable food available in every part of our 
country. Child Nutrition reauthorization forms the legislative centerpiece 
of the First Lady's campaign and the Administration's effort to ensure the 
health of our youngsters. 

I agree that every cafeteria ought to double as a classroom - and that 
schools should be challenged to make meals a learning experience. We should 
build on the step taken in the 2004 reauthorization bill to establish school 
wellness policies in every school in this reauthorization cycle by 
strengthening the requirement and raising the standard. Schools should work 
in consultation with parents to develop and implement a strong wellness 
policy centered on healthy eating, nutrition education and physical activity. 

USDA needs authority to ensure that all foods served in schools are 
healthy and nutritious. Foods served in vending machines and the a la carte 
line shouldn’t undermine our efforts to enhance the health of the school 
environment. We also want to make sure that parents and students have 
correct and complete nutritional information about foods being served in 
schools. With better information and simple assessments, parents will know 
what is available in their child's cafeteria and can better assist their 
children in making the right nutritional choices. In addition to 
transparency, we also need to be smarter about how we serve food. Steps as 
sirr 5 )le as putting the fresh fruit in a more prominent place in the cafeteria 
can help kids improve their eating habits. 

We must strengthen the link between local farmers and school 
cafeterias. Supporting farm-to-school programs will increase the amount of 
produce available to cafeterias and help to support local farmers by 
establishing regular, institutional buyers. Many schools are using farm-to- 
school programs as an important component of nutrition education. USDA has 
begun to deploy farm-to-school teams to help school districts understand how 
they can purchase and serve local foods. We look forward to working across 
the country to strengthen this connection. 

Ms. Kaptur. Integrating a nutrition education programs with the USDA's 
school lunch programs should be a goal for the child nutrition 
reauthorization. Instead of leaving our food providers out to dry, the 
nutrition programs must take a broader look at feeding our children. What 
plans does USDA have to support nutrition education in the schools? 

Response. I believe that every cafeteria ought to double as a 
classroom; that schools should be challenged to make meals a learning 
experience- That's why it's important for us to build on the steps we've 
taken in the 2004 reauthorization bill to establish school wellness policies 
in every school, by strengthening the requirement and raising the standard. 
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Schools should work in consultation with parents to implement a strong 
wellness policy centered on eating healthy, nutrition education, and physical 
activity. 

Making sure that parents and students have correct and complete 
information about foods being served in school must also be a part of 
reauthorization. With better information and simple assessments, parents 
will know what is available in their child's cafeteria and can better assist 
their children in making the right nutritional choices. In addition to 
transparency, we also have to be smarter about how we serve food. Steps as 
simple as putting the fresh fruit in a more prominent area in the cafeteria 
will help improve youngsters' eating habits. 

I would like to mention that the Food and Nutrition Service's Team 
Nutrition has made significant strides in integrating nutrition education 
with the School Lunch Program. Team Nutrition provides training and 
technical assistance for foodservice professionals, nutrition education for 
children and their caregivers, and school and coiranunity support for healthy 
eating and physical activity. Team Nutrition's goal is to improve children's 
lifelong eating and physical activity habits by using the principles of the 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans and MyPyramid. 

FAHM TO SCHOOL, LOCALLLY PROCURED FOOD 

Ms, Kaptur. Farm to school programs represent important opportunities 
for schools to make the connection to where their food comes from. In a 
society that is increasingly disconnected from the natural world, both 
nutrition education and production should be fundamental in our programs. In 
your overall outlines, the administration seems committed to farm to school. 
Could you please elaborate on how much funding you would like to see 
dedicated to farm to school? 

Response. (Clerk's note: The following response is based on 
information available after the date of the hearing.] We have identified 
support for farm-to-school efforts as a priority issue for the upcoming 
reauthorization of our Child Nutrition Programs. Currently, the 
reauthorization bill adopted by the Senate Agriculture Committee contains $50 
million in mandatory funding over 10 years to support farm-to-school 
programs. We look forward to working with Congress to determine the 
appropriate funding level for these and other activities. 

Ms. Kaptur. It has long been a goal of mine to better connect local 
foods to the schools in their communities, through the Senior Farmers Market 
Nutrition program, the WIC Farmers Market program and other AMS activities 
such as the Farmers Market Promotion Program, USDA must not treat the food 
programs like a payout for industrial farmers. Communities should be 
invested in the food they provide to their children. In talking to school 
districts, they will often tell you the biggest challenge to using local food 
is processing capacity to prepare food onsite as opposed to relying on 
industrial processors half way across the world. Do you have any plans to 
support food processing at school feeding programs? 

Response. We recognize that schools may need to enhance their ability 
to prepare foods on site in order to meet new nutrition standards and utilize 
locally produced foods. Recognizing that many schools do not have the 
equipment in place to provide quality food selections, the reauthorization 
should build upon the investments in 5,000 schools and equipment made by the 
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American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) and the FY 2010 Appropriations 
Act . 


Ms. Kaptur. In the fiscal year 2010 agriculture appropriations bill, 
this committee directed USDA to provide a report outlining needs to 
streamline the procurement process for food to allow schools to buy food 
locally. What is the status of that report? The bill was signed into law on 
October 21, 2010 and directed the report be made available in 120 days, a 
time which has come and gone. Since congress is in the midst of preparing 
recommendations for the child nutrition reauthorization, we cannot afford to 
wait any longer for this report. When can we expect to receive these 
r ecommenda t i ons ? 

“The Committee directs the Department to provide within 120 days of 
enactment, a report to the Committees that details: (a) opportunities to 
streamline procurement rules for schools wishing to purchase food locally; 

(b) suggestions for making food procurement data more readily available to 
local jurisdictions, to the states and for the food and nutrition service; 
and {c) suggestions for requirements of new legislative authority or programs 
that may be needed if schools and jurisdictions are unable to purchase food 
locally. " 

Response. The report is currently in the final stages of clearance, I 
regret the delay and hope to have it to you shortly. 

KNOW YOUR FARMER, KNOW YOUR FOOD 

Ms. Kaptur. since USDA manages the school lunch programs not the 
department of education, how do you plan on integrating the know your farmer 
know your food program into the child nutrition recommendations? 

Response. While USDA administers the School Lunch Program on the 
Federal level, authorizing statute requires the program to be administered by 
the State Departments of Education. I believe the program will be greatly 
strengthened as a cooperative effort between education and agriculture. 

Our existing relationship with both the education and agriculture 
conanunities will be a key factor in integrating the Know Your Farmer, Know 
Your Food initiative into the Child Nutrition Programs. In fact, over the 
past eight to ten years, a number of school districts and farmers have been 
working together to implement farm-to-school activities within their 
communities. As part of the Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food initiative, 

USDA will have a Farm-to-School Team conduct area site visits in the Spring 
of 2010 to analyze and assess variables that support or deter farm-to-school 
activities; both from the school and farmer perspectives. The information 
gathered during these site visits will be used to develop and/or reissue 
appropriate technical assistance materials for schools and farmers and shared 
on the farm-to-school Web site. 

Farm-to-school is a win-win for the school meal program stakeholders in 
school food service, the education community, the nutrition community and, of 
course, the agricultural community. I am confident that integrating farm-to- 
school activities will receive wide-spread support from our many 
stakeholders. 

Ms. Kaptur. USDA has been deploying tactical teams to assist schools 
make local purchases in their school feeding programs. Please elaborate on 
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USDA's experience with this program and what lessons have been learned in 
assisting schools to purchase food from local communities. 

Response- The Farm-to-School Team will conduct area site visits in 
spring 2010 to analyze and assess variables that support or hinder farm-to- 
school activities. Both the school and farmer perspectives will be 
considered. The information gathered during these site visits will be used 
to develop and/or reissue appropriate technical assistance materials for 
schools and farmers and shared on the farm-to-school Web site. Based on 
these site visits, we hope to be able to provide you with information on the 
types of resources schools need to purchase locally. 

I should mention that the 2008 Farm Bill provided school districts with 
the ability to use a geographic preference in purchasing locally grown or 
raised unprocessed agricultural products. USDA has recently revised its 
guidance regarding use of this preference to allow schools to purchase such 
products in a form more readily usable in a school setting. One of the key 
subjects we plan to explore on the site visits is how this preference can be 
used properly and effectively to support farm-to-school efforts so that we 
can share best practices with others. 

Ms. Kaptur. A school in my district applied for a tactical team, when 
should they expect to hear if they were selected? I would like you to follow 
up with me after this hearing to see how my community can use these tactical 
teams to keep the food dollars from the school lunch program in their 
community. 

Background; The Hunger Free Schools Act would create a new option, 
known as community eligibility, to enable schools that serve predominantly 
low-income children to serve all breakfasts and lunches free and receive 
federal reimbursements based on the share of their students receiving other 
public benefits, like food stamps. 

Response. USDA's Farm-to-School team is currently finalizing sites 
selections, and schools will be notified shortly. 

Ms. Kaptur. Mr. Concannon, in your testimony you discuss a program of 
State Childhood Hunger Challenge Grants. Could you please elaborate a bit on 
this proposal? 

Response. As part of our reauthorization recommendations, we support 
establishment of State Childhood Hunger Challenge Grants, a new program of 
competitive grants to States to join the effort to eliminate child hunger by 
2015. 


Under this proposal, the Department would provide competitive grants to 
Governors, working with stakeholders Statewide, so that States can act as 
laboratories for successful strategies. We'll let them be creative in 
experimenting with models that match program delivery with evaluation, so 
that we can learn what works and what doesn’t. Possible steps will include: 

• policy modifications to existing nutrition programs, 

• enhanced outreach efforts, 

• improved coordination between nutrition assistance programs and family 
support services, and 

• Work with community and non-profit organizations. 
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Grants would be provided to States with prior accomplishments and 
commitments to reducing hunger, applications that target communities with 
higher prevalence of child hunger, and projects that reflect collaboration 
with a wide range of partners. 

The President's budget request for FY 2011 includes $10 billion over 10 
years to support child nutrition reauthorization . Funding for this new 
program of State Childhood Hunger Challenge Grants is included within the 
overall total. USDA expects to work closely with Congress to shape the 
parameters of the grant program as reauthorization moves forward. 

Ms. Kaptur. What types of cost savings would you estimate streamlining 
the application process and expand efforts to enroll eligible students 
through direct certification would have? 

Response. Streamlining the application process and expanding efforts 
to enroll eligible children through direct certification would result in 
administrative relief for local educational agencies and a reduction in 
paperwork burden for families with schoolchildren. 

Because schools earn a set amount based on the number of meals served, 
we would not expect to identify any cost savings at the Federal level . 
However, to the extent that a streamlined process saved administrative 
overhead at the local level, these resources could be redirected to enhance 
meal quality or pay for other direct costs associated with the preparation 
and service of meals. 

Ms. Kaptur. Has USDA conducted any estimates of the number of eligible 
children may be enrolled if direct certification were adopted? 

Response. USDA's October 2009 report to Congress, Direct Certification 
in the National School Lunch Program: State Implementation Progress estimates 
that about 9.1 million children participated in SNAP between July and 
September of 2008, and were not in Provision 2 or Provision 3 schools that 
were not required to collect applications or conduct direct certification in 
that year. It also estimates that about 71 percent of these SNAP participant 
children nationwide were directly certified by States and local education 
authorities (LEAs) in SY 2008-2009. 

If 71 percent of SNAP children were directly certified in SY 2008-2009, 
then approximately 29 percent, or 2.6 million children, were not. Some of 
these children were certified by paper application, either by providing 
income information or evidence of categorical eligibility (i.e., a SNAP or 
TANF case number) . We do not have an estimate of how many of these children 
are not certified for free school meals. However, if all direct 
certification systems were 100 percent effective, all 2.6 million would be 
certified for free meals without having to submit an application at all. 

WOMEN, INFANTS AND CHILDREN (WIC) 

Ms. Kaptur. The WIC farmers' market program has been extremely 
successful, providing young families with the rarely available fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Through these reauthorization efforts, how do you plan to 
expand this critical program? 
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Response. The Department sees no advantage at this time to expanding 
the WIC Farmers' Market Nutrition Program (FMNP) . The revised food package 
for the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children (WIC), which is now implemented in all States, provides to each 
participating woman and child a cash value voucher (CW) as part of the 
monthly food package. These CWs ($10 for women, $6 for children; however, 
the President's budget proposes to increase this to $8) must be used to 
purchase fresh, canned, or frozen fruits and/or vegetables. This allows WIC 
participants to obtain fresh fruits and vegetables at retail grocers 
authorized as WIC vendors throughout the entire year. WIC State agencies 
also have the option to allow farmers selling their produce at farmers' 
markets to accept CWs, in addition to the FMNP benefits made available by 45 
State Departments of Health or Agriculture. 

Ms. Kaptur. Have you considered making the WIC Farmers Market Program 
mandatory? 

Response. No. Changing the WIC FMNP from a discretionary program to a 
mandatory program could greatly expand the cost of the program. Given the 
inclusion of fresh fruits and vegetables in the new WIC food packages, there 
is no compelling reason to make the FMNP mandatory. The revised WIC food 
package, which has now been implemented in all States, gives participants the 
ability to purchase fresh fruits and vegetables every month, not just during 
the market season. The CWs issued to each woman and child as part of the 
monthly WIC food package can also be redeemed at farmers' markets, at the 
option of WIC State agencies. 

Ms, Kaptur. Have you considered expanding the WIC Farmers Market 
program authorization in the child nutrition act? 

Response. No, the inclusion of fresh fruits and vegetables in the new 
WIC food packages now supplements the role of the WIC FMNP in supplying fresh 
fruits and vegetables to WIC participants. The revised WIC food package, 
which has now been implemented in all States, gives participants the ability 
to purchase fresh fruits and vegetables every month, not just during the 
market season. The CWs issued to each woman and child as part of the 
monthly WIC food package can also be redeemed at farmers' markets, at the 
option of WIC State agencies, reducing the need to rely on the FMNP in 
supplying fresh fruits and vegetables to WIC clients. 

Ms. Kaptur. With the $20 million regularly appropriated for the WIC 
Farmers Market Program, please give the committee some background on how many 
meals are served. In both Toledo and Detroit, the Fair Foods Network is 
working with farmers markets in the region to use double benefits for SNAP 
coupons redeemed at local farmers markets. What actions could FNS take to 
support this program? Could there be an opportunity to work on this same type 
of activity in the WIC Farmers Market Program? 

Response. Through the WIC FMNP, approximately 2.25 million women, 
infants over 4 months old, and children up to the age of 5 received coupons 
during the 2009 market season that could be used to purchase fresh, 
nutritious, unprocessed fruits and vegetables at farmers' markets and 
roadside stands. Because FWP benefits are issued on a fixed dollar-amount 
basis, and can only be used to purchase fresh fruits and vegetables (rather 
than entire meals), the Department does not calculate the use of FMNP 
benefits in terms of the number of meals served. 
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The Department is aware of several programs currently underway such as 
the one operated by the Fair Foods Network, in which participants' SNAP 
benefits are doubled at the markets where participants shop, FNS has advised 
its cooperating State agencies that FMNP benefits used at participating 
farmers' markets may also be doubled if the sponsoring organization is 
willing to provide the additional resources. 
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QUESTIONS SUBNZTTED BY CONGRESSMAN BAVXS 

FARM-TO-SCHOOL PROGAM 

Mr. Davis. I am an original cosponsor of H.R. 4710, the Farm to School 
Improvements Act of 2010, and am glad to see that the Administration has 
endorsed Farm to School as an integral part of the proposed additional $1 
billion for child nutrition reauthorization. I look forward to assisting the 
administration and Chairwoman DeLauro to see that these programs receive 
funding. What do you see as challenges in implementing farm to school 
programs and how do you plan to address them? 

Response. USDA has undertaken numerous initiatives and activities to 
help support nutrition programming links with small and local agricultural 
producers. As part of USDA's Know Your Farmer, Know Your Food initiative, we 
have focused on ways to better connect children to their food and create 
opportunities for local farmers to provide their harvest to schools in their 
communities. 

In 2009, a Farm-To-School Team was established as an outgrowth of 
USDA's Know your Farmer, Know Your Food initiative. The purpose of the Team 
is to support local and regional food systems by facilitating linkages 
between schools and local food producers. The team is comprised of both FNS 
and the Agricultural Marketing Service staff who will work with local and 
State authorities, school districts and administrators, farmers and community 
partners to develop mechanisms to assist schools in accessing local markets 
and increasing opportunities to purchase more locally-grown produce; enable 
food producers to effectively service their local schools; and facilitate 
communication between interested stakeholders. Among other activities, the 
team will identify and recruit a range of school districts representing 
varied demographics and characteristics in which the team will conduct field 
work. 


The Farm-To-School Team will conduct area site visits in Spring 2010, 
to analyze and assess variables that support or hinder farm-to-school 
activities. Both the school and farmer perspectives will be considered. The 
information gathered during these site visits will be used to develop and/or 
reissue appropriate technical assistance materials for schools and farmers 
and shared on the farm-to-school Web site. 

In addition, the 2008 Farm Bill provided school districts with the 
ability to use a geographic preference in purchasing locally grown or raised 
unprocessed agricultural products. USDA has recently revised its guidance 
regarding use of this preference to allow schools to purchase such products 
in a form more readily usable in a school setting. One of the key subjects 
we plan to explore on the site visits is how this preference can be used 
properly and effectively to support farm to school efforts so that we can 
share best practices with others. 

Finally, in USDA's May, 2008 Report to Congress on Enhancement of Local 
Procurement, we identified some of the challenges in implementing farm-to- 
school programs, including the capability of local producers to supply 
schools in a consistent and timely manner, transport of farm products to 
schools, the cost of purchasing foods from local farmers, the need to spend 
more school food service labor in preparing locally produced products, and 
the need to put into place food safety practices appropriate to mitigate risk 
from locally produced products. We expect our Farm-To-School Team visits 
will further inform our 2008 assessment. 
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questions submitted by congressman JACKSON JR. 

DIRECT CERTIFICATION IN NSLP 

Mr. Jackson Jr. In the FY2010 Agriculture Appropriations Legislation 
$22 million was included for USDA to provide grants to States to improve the 
direct certification process which automatically enrolls children in the free 
school meals program if their household receives aid through the SNAP/Food 
Stamp program. As you know, nearly one of every four children across America 
is currently enrolled in SNAP. In the report the USDA released in October on 
state's performance with direct certification, approximately 72% of children 
that were eligible for direct certification were reached in the last school 
year. 


According to the testimony of one of your fellow witnesses, there are 
steps the USDA could take without reauthorization legislation to improve 
state performance. How is USDA working to improve the performance of low- 
performing states and support irrprovement efforts? What more can the USDA do 
to improve access to the school meals program for low income children? 

Response. Annually, USDA reports to Congress on direct certification 
and have gained insight into what works best by talking to staff who manage 
direct certification in their State. The most recent report, issued in 
October 2009, focused on the States that had the greatest improvement in the 
percentages of children who were directly certified in School Year 2008-2009 
and asked how they did it. Much of the improvement was driven by gains among 
small school districts, which were not required to conduct direct 
certification before that year. But State and local policy also helps to 
distinguish top performing States from others. 

Ohio had the most improved direct certification rates in School Year 
2008-2009. The State attributes its improved match rate to a change in 
procedure from regional to Statewide matches. This change improved access 
for children who had moved from one region to another but who were still 
listed by SNAP at their outdated address. The percentage of SNAP-participant 
children in Ohio increased by 33 percent from the previous school year. This 
improvement made Ohio number one. 

The States of Iowa and Kansas were also in the top ten most improved 
with 14 percent and 10 percent, respectively. Iowa attributed its improved 
rate to extending their centralized matching system to all school districts 
in the state and to an emphasis on training. Kansas indicated that their 
improvement was due to implementation of its centralized matching system in 
School Year 2008-2009. 

Another practice that States indicated helped to maximize the 
percentage of eligible children who are directly certified was moving beyond 
an annual procedure toward increased frequency of direct certification. For 
example, New Mexico moved from annual direct certification to a biannual 
process. While State officials felt that while this would create a slightly 
greater workload, schoolchildren would benefit from an increased likelihood 
of being directly certified, especially if they became eligible after the 
beginning of the school year. 

These success stories serve as best practices that other States could 
adopt to increase the accuracy of their direct certification efforts. We 
will be promoting these best practices and others through the direct 
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certification grants {$22 million) provided through the FY 2010 Agriculture 
Appropriations Act. 


SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 

Mr. Jackson Jr. Many of our witnesses have testified on the growing 
rates of childhood obesity in this country. In Chicago, 1/3 of Children 
entering kindergarten in the Chicago Public Schools are overweight or obese. 

Studies have indicated that children actually GAIN weight during the summer 
months. I for one, think that without access to nutritious school breakfasts 
and lunches - - and without access to summer activities - - kids can fall 
into this troubling scenario. 

According to the Food Research and Action Center, only 18% of low 
income children who receive free or reduced priced school lunches participate 
in the Summer Food Service Program. What is USDA doing to ensure that low- 
income families know about the summer food program and what are you doing to 
actively recruit sponsors for this program? 

Response. USDA has worked extensively over the years to expand access 
to the Summer Food Service Program, but the results have been modest at best. 
We believe it is time to explore additional means of reaching children that 
lose access to critical nutrition assistance when school dismisses for the 
summer - both by improving the existing Summer Food Service Program, and 
testing alternative approaches to get food to low-income children. 

For that reason, USDA welcomes the opportunity to use the $85 million 
allocated for summer food demonstration projects in the FY 2010 Agriculture 
Appropriations Act to identify and assess additional ways to prevent hunger 
during the summer months. We are currently developing a number of innovative 
nutrition assistance models to test through the pilots and determine which 
hold the most promise for preventing hunger among children when school is 
out. We expect that these pilots will include interventions that provide 
food to children and their families without the need for congregate feeding. 

As directed by the legislation, a rigorous evaluation of the impacts of 
these projects is a central component of our plans, to ensure that they 
provide a strong evidence base to inform future policy. We will provide 
Congress with additional information on the pilots as their development 
proceeds, and we look forward to sharing the evaluation findings with you 
when they are ready. 

This summer we are testing modifications to the existing structure of 
the Summer Food Service Program. We will provide funding incentives to 
support activity programs at meal sites, to help draw children to the sites. 
We will also be providing funding for programs that agree to operate for at 
least 40 days through the summer, to encourage the availability of meal 
service for as long as possible. 

Using available data on food insecurity and SFSP participation, FNS 
targeted 10 States to apply to participate in the 2010 demonstration 
projects. The 10 States have a combination of the highest rates of food 
insecurity among children and the lowest rates of summer meal participation. 
The ten eligible States are Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahom, Texas and Wyoming. 
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Plans for the demonstration projects that will be implemented in 2011 
and beyond are still under development. We will provide additional 
information to Congress, States and other stakeholder as that planning 
progresses . 
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Ms. Delauro — Opening Remarks 

Ms. DeLauro. The hearing is called to order. Let me welcome 
Ranking Member Kingston, our fellow members of the Committee, 
our distinguished guests today, as we take a look at the President’s 
budget request for our vital nutrition assistance programs, which 
are under the Subcommittee’s purview, including the Food and Nu- 
trition Service, FNS, and the Center for Nutrition Policy and Pro- 
motion, CNPP. 

Our distinguished panelists today include Kevin Concannon, 
Under Secretary for Food, Nutrition and Consumer Services, and 
I thank you for being with us again. You were here two weeks ago 
as we did talk about child nutrition issues. 

In addition, we are going to be hearing from Julie Paradis, the 
Administrator of FNS, and Robert Post, Ileputy Director of CNPP. 

We understand that you are filling in for Mr. Anand, and we un- 
derstand he is ill, so please do convey to him our very, very best 
wishes. 

At some point, I really do want to talk with him. I was interested 
in reading his biography on the issue of maternal nutrition and its 
effect on the fetus. 

I think it is very interesting research and would love to pursue 
and investigate that further as we take a look at the nutrition 
quality that mothers are getting and what that effect is, especially 
with regard to low birth weight babies, et cetera, and what the 
health problems are as a result of that. 

Dr. Concannon, a quote from your testimony a fortnight ago has 
just stayed with me ever since, and that would be President Harry 
Truman’s admonition that “Nothing is more important in our na- 
tional life than the welfare of our children, and proper nourishment 
comes first in attaining this welfare.” 

As you explained, the President came to this conclusion after dis- 
covering how often soldiers engaged in the World War II effort 
came to the Army undernourished and malnourished. 

(321) 
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What was true then is even more true today. Secretary Vilsack 
noted in our opening hearings last month that “One report recently 
found that as many as 75 percent of Americans age 17 to 24 are 
currently unfit for the Armed Services due mainly to malnutrition 
and obesity.” 

If you want to talk about a security issue and a national security 
issue, I think that strikes home for all of us. 

As I said to you two weeks ago and what the First Lady has also 
been making clear with her “Let’s Move” campaign, the coexistence 
of obesity and hunger seems paradoxical at first, until you come to 
realize that they are in fact a double edged sword aimed right at 
our children. 

With one in five kids living below the poverty line and on food 
stamps, not to mention a staggering 69 percent of school lunch pro- 
gram participants who receive free and reduced price lunches, it 
becomes that much harder for struggling families to afford the 
healthy, nutritious foods that would improve children’s health, 
which is why I am concerned about reports that the Senate might 
move forward with a child nutrition reauthorization bill that cuts 
the administration’s request by more than half 

It is vitally important that we fund nutrition assistance to the 
fullest of our ability, especially in these times. We must do what 
we can to give this generation of American children the access to 
healthy, nutritious foods that will allow them to thrive. 

Indeed, our funding of these programs becomes even more crit- 
ical when you consider the woeful budget situation at the State 
level right now. 

This recession has driven State budgets all across the country to 
the brink. Right now, local and State governments are slashing the 
social safety net that families depend on to survive in order to be 
able to compensate. 

New Jersey, Virginia, let’s take those two examples. Child meal 
programs have been drastically cut. Millions in proposed cuts to 
their respective School Breakfast Programs. This despite the fact 
that research shows time and again that kids who eat breakfast be- 
fore school learn more, they behave better, and are healthier than 
those who do not. 

I have been focusing a lot on children, but particularly in the 
midst of this virulent recession. Hunger knows no age, no sex, or 
region of this country. With one in eight Americans relying on food 
stamps right now, we must continue to give crucial nutrition assist- 
ance programs like SNAP and WIC our strongest Federal support. 

Given the finite resources at our disposal, we need to ensure that 
the money put forward with these programs are being well spent. 

As I said two weeks ago, if we increase reimbursement rates for 
school food programs, we should also work to reduce the waste and 
the overhead in these programs, maximize the amount of money 
being used to help kids, but let us also remember that SNAP and 
WIC have extraordinarily high accuracy rates for government pro- 
grams, 95 percent and over 95 percent respectively. 

I defy other Federal programs to have that kind of accuracy rate. 
This is an arena where it appears that the people’s resources seem 
to be very well spent. 
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In addition to maximizing our bang for the buck, we should also 
make sure that we are making it as quick and easy as possible for 
American families to access the best and the most up to date 
science based health and nutrition information available. 

With that in mind, I am pleased to hear about the revamping 
that is going on at the popular MyPyramid.gov Web site, which I 
believe you will tell us more about, Mr. Post. 

At the same time, I look forward to hearing more about the re- 
vised Dietary Guidelines coming out this Fall. I hope we can find 
ways to put an end to industry generated nutrition charades like 
the one we saw last year with the Smart Choices Program. 

To qualify for Smart Choices’ label, the product had to meet a 
certain set of criteria based on Dietary Guidelines. However, be- 
cause the Dietary Guidelines do not set a standard for sugar, we 
saw extraordinarily sugary cereals, such as Fruit Loops and Cookie 
Crisp being promoted as an FDA approved healthy option. 

As my colleague, Mr. Kingston, suggested at our last nutrition 
hearing, just because you eat one doughnut instead of two, that 
does not make it a smart choice. 

In any case, those are the broad parameters of what I hope to 
hear today. I look forward to hearing today’s testimony on how best 
to help fulfill our nutrition responsibilities from the panel. 

With that, Mr. Kingston, I recognize you for comments. 

Mr. Kingston — Opening Remarks 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. DeLauro. How many doughnuts did you have today. Jack? 

Mr. Kingston. Actually, I skipped lunch. I might have a problem 
later on, go on a junk food binge. 

Mr. Latham also wants to know who I should attribute that 
quote to. He says it does not come from me. He is probably right 
on that. 

I am also interested in this fetus feeding issue and the correla- 
tion. I think that would be interesting. 

I want to go back to something I brought up in the Committee 
a couple of weeks ago about the concept of children who are on 
school lunch programs or getting assistance, having the oppor- 
tunity, which so many of us in this room did to earn some of this, 
and the reason why I say that is who when you ask as an adult 
does not swell with pride when you ask him or her, what was your 
first job? What did you do around the house? iWiat were your 
chores? 

We all learned something from that. I think in the context of al- 
lowing 32 million children to participate in these programs, they 
should have that opportunity. I think it would be a positive thing. 
I do not think it would be Stalinist, send them to work camp. I 
think it would be an opportunity to allow these kids to really get 
some of the great lessons that so many of us learned from. 

The Secretary said we need to take the stigma out of food 
stamps. This is one way to do it. 

I want to bring that up again. I also feel very concerned about 
our deficit, growing as it is. We Republicans spent too much money. 
We had 12 years of deficits. If you add those 12 years together, it 
was less than the deficit in 2009. 
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We can blame it on we have a war to fight, TARP, and there 
were some tricky things that we felt compelled to spend money on, 
but so often in Washington, whether it is Democrats or Repub- 
licans, we have a disingenuousness. 

For example, PAYGO. We got PAYGO. It’s a great slogan. Every- 
body understands it, and yet everything is exempt from it, includ- 
ing the increases which you are asking for today, exempt from 
PAYGO. 

People back home do not understand that because they under- 
stand PAYGO, but they do not understand the exemptions. 

A freeze, we had a 26 percent USDA budget increase, and now 
we are talking freezing. I guess we should. 

I feel like we need to look at some charts, and if I could. Madam 
Chair, would you mind standing by the easel and sort of turning 
it so Committee members can see it? 

I want to show you some numbers that come from various dif- 
ferent sources but the one on the left shows that in 1962, the num- 
ber of people who got a Federal Government check — I want to be 
quick to point out this is not welfare strictly. Welfare is included 
in it but a farm subsidy check would be included. 

Mr. Farr. Social security. 

Mr. Kingston. Social Security. Medicaid, Medicare. I am talking 
strict accounting here. This is not a philosophical evaluation as 
much as it is just context. 

Twenty-two million people, now it is up to 61 million people. Per- 
centage of population, we have gone from 11.7 percent to 20 per- 
cent. Something to be aware of I am not saying let’s base decisions 
on that at all. 

Let’s look at the next one. This one shows it a little more dra- 
matically in terms of the increase of people depending on govern- 
ment checks, again, of some nature, a government subsidy. Again, 
this is not child nutrition. This is not welfare, although it is in- 
cluded in this. This would also include farm payments and other 
things. 

As Mr. Farr points out, this is not just USDA but other things. 
You have about a 240 percent increase since 1962, but maybe this 
last chart is the one that is the most important, and this chart 
shows that the percentage of people who are paying taxes is getting 
smaller in comparison to the people who are not paying taxes. 

Forty-eight million people right now are not paying taxes, 34 per- 
cent of the population. In the 1960s, that number was 28 percent. 

You have a narrowing gap between people who are paying taxes 
and people who are not paying taxes. 

Ms. DeLauro. State tax as well as earned income? 

Mr. Kingston. It is all Federal taxes. It is all filers. Yes, it would 
include State tax, capital gains tax, income tax, payroll tax, every- 
thing. 

Again, my point here is not to say therefore, we should bring the 
hammer down on this group or that group or this program or that 
program. 

My point is whether we are in the Defense Committee or the 
Health Committee or the Agriculture Committee, whether we are 
measuring spending on our friends or foes, politically, we should 
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keep in mind the context of spending in Washington, D.C., which 
I would attribute to both parties, politicians. 

I can tell you as a member of the Appropriations Committee par- 
ticularly, nine out of ten of the visitors in my office come to ask 
for more spending on every single aspect. 

I think these numbers are just going to show there comes a time 
when we actually do have to have meaningful spending freezes and 
do have to have real PAYGO. 

I wrote the President a letter. I talked to the President person- 
ally about serving on the Commission, I was not selected by our 
leadership, but at the same time, I told the President, if you need 
somebody, call me. I have hope in it. I have hope that good people 
could come together and look at these things. 

I think you and I if we just say okay, we have a starving child, 
throw money. If we have a defense program, we have Taliban com- 
ing over the hill, throw money. I think we are not doing our full 
job. We have to look at the big picture. 

I say that. Madam Chair. I appreciate your indulgence. I know 
you have heard my discussions on this before, but you have not 
seen my charts before, so I wanted to make sure I shared them 
with you. 

Ms. DeLauro. I am glad this is a public invitation to see your 
charts here. Jack. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. With that, let me ask our guests today to provide 
their testimony to us. Mr. Concannon, you will speak as well as 
Ms. Paradis and Mr. Post. We look forward to your testimony. The 
entire testimony will be part of the record. You are free to summa- 
rize. Thank you. 

Mr. Concannon — Opening Remarks 

Mr. Concannon. Thank you very much. Thank you. Madam 
Chairwoman and members of the Subcommittee for allowing me 
this opportunity to present the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget 
request for the Food and Nutrition Service and the Center for Nu- 
trition Policy and Promotion. 

With your permission, I would like to begin by introducing the 
members of the Food, Nutrition and Consumer Services’ team shar- 
ing the witness table with me today, Julie Paradis, as she has been 
introduced. Administrator of FNS, and Dr. Robert Post, the Deputy 
Director at CNPP. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 2011 for FNCS requests 
$96 billion in budget authority, reflecting the President’s and Sec- 
retary Vilsack’s commitment to combating food insecurity and poor 
nutrition among the Nation’s children and low-income households. 

The first challenge in meeting the nutrition assistance needs of 
the Nation is to make certain that funding is available in the major 
programs that serve all eligible persons seeking these program 
services. 

Our major nutrition assistance programs are designed to respond 
rapidly to the changing needs of our populations. The strength of 
these programs has been put to the test in the current economic 
crisis and they have risen to that challenge. 
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SNAP provided benefits to 39 million individuals in December 
2009, the most recently reported month. That represents a 41 per- 
cent increase over the previous 24 months. Each day, 32 million 
American children participate in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. Over 60 percent receiving free meals or at reduced prices. 

The Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants 
and Children or WIC, which serves half of the infants in this coun- 
try, is now serving over nine million persons a month, another his- 
toric level. 

USDA continues to provide unprecedented levels of commodities 
and administrative support to our partners in the food bank com- 
munity as they respond to widespread need for emergency food as- 
sistance. 

The President’s budget requests $68.7 billion for SNAP, enough 
to serve an average of 43.3 million people each month in fiscal year 
2011. That budget requests $19.2 billion for Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams, which provides millions of nutritious meals to children in 
schools and in child care settings every day. 

This level of funding supports our reauthorization proposals as 
well as an expected increase in daily participation in our school 
meal programs. 

The President’s budget includes $7.6 billion for WIC. This year’s 
request will allow local communities to provide food, nutrition edu- 
cation, and a link to health care to a monthly average of over ten 
million low-income women, infants and children during fiscal year 
2011. 

Our budget request for 2011 will ensure that the nutrition assist- 
ance programs continue to respond to the needs of the most vulner- 
able by fully funding participation levels in all the major nutrition 
assistance programs, but if we are to meet the challenge before us 
to end childhood hunger by 2015, we cannot be satisfied to simply 
maintain these programs as they currently exist. 

We must work to improve access to services for those already eli- 
gible and in need. We must expand eligibility to individuals cur- 
rently not covered by a program but facing undeniable hardship, 
especially in these tough economic times. 

The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request reflects this 
pledge in its commitment to a $10 billion increase over ten years 
for child nutrition reauthorization and in the government-wide pro- 
posals addressing asset limits and the treatment of refundable tax 
credits in all means tested programs. 

The reauthorization of Child Nutrition Programs presents us 
with an historic opportunity to combat child hunger and improve 
the health and nutrition of children across our Nation, beginning 
at birth, with the increased emphasis in funding proposed for 
breast feeding promotion in the WIC Program all the way up 
through adulthood. 

As Secretary Vilsack noted recently, in addition to ending child- 
hood hunger, a robust reauthorization is essential to meet the am- 
bitious target set by First Lady Michelle Obama in the Let’s Move 
campaign to solve the problem of childhood obesity in a generation. 

Of course, yesterday Senator Lincoln and Senator Chambliss un- 
veiled the bipartisan Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act. We commend 
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their leadership on the child nutrition reauthorization and view the 
announcement as a very positive step forward in the process. 

Still, we believe that additional access and nutrition goals can 
and should be accomplished by passing a more robust bill that fully 
supports the President’s request of $10 billion in additional fund- 
ing. 

As I discussed with this Subcommittee earlier this month, this 
proposed investment would significantly reduce the barriers that 
keep children from participating in school nutrition programs. It 
would improve the quality of school meals and the health of the 
school environment and enhance program performance. 

Its impacts will extend well beyond nutrition and will be felt in 
health promotion, educational opportunities, and even in economic 
development. 

USDA through CNPP currently serves as the lead Federal agen- 
cy for the development of the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for all Amer- 
icans that will be released later this year. 

The President’s request features an increase of $9 million to pro- 
mote the Guidelines as well as to maintain and enhance the ex- 
tremely popular food guidance system, MyPyramid.gov. 

Finally, we are keenly aware that good stewardship of the public 
resources with which we are entrusted is essential to maintaining 
the strong broadly based support the nutrition programs have so 
long enjoyed. Support for new technology and increasing use of di- 
rect certification will help schools avoid inaccuracies in ineligibility 
determinations and maintain the confidence that the taxpayer’s in- 
vestment in these programs is used widely. 

In fiscal year 2008, the most recent period for which we have 
data, SNAP once again reduced its combined error rate and 
achieved a record payment accuracy rate of 94.99. 

We are committed to continuing our partnership with the States 
to maintain that great progress we have made over the last decade 
and to make further improvements in payment accuracy. 

In sum, I believe the President’s request sets the right priorities 
to expand access to Federal nutrition assistance programs for the 
children and low-income people who need them while maintaining 
and improving program integrity in supporting our efforts to ad- 
dress the growing public health threat of obesity. 

The work of this Agency is especially critical as the Nation 
emerges from extended difficult economic times. The public invest- 
ment we are asking you to make today in the FNCS contributions 
to addressing the critical nutrition and health related issues will 
pay dividends for generations to come. 

We appreciate the support provided by this Subcommittee in the 
past and look forward to working with you on this budget. 

We thank you for this opportunity to be with you today and to 
discuss our mission. I and my colleagues would be happy to answer 
your questions. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, and members of the Subcommittee for allowing me 
this opportunity to present the President’s fiscal year 201 1 budget request for the Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS) and the Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion (CNPP). 

With your permission I would like to begin by introducing the members of the Food, 
Nutrition, and Consumer Services (FNCS) team sharing the witness table with me today. Julie 
Paradis returned to USDA last May as Administrator of FNS. Ms. Paradis has a long history of 
service to the nutrition assistance programs and the vulnerable Americans they assist. She has 
previously served as Deputy Under Secretary of FNCS, as a Congressional professional staff 
member, and in advocacy positions directly involved with nutrition assistance issues. Also 
joining me today is Dr. Rajen Anand, Executive Director of CNPP. Dr. Anand has an extensive 
background in human nutrition and physiology, both in the academic community and in public 
policy. He served as CNPP Executive Director from 1997 to 2001. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 201 1 for FNCS requests a record $96 billion in 
budget authority, reflecting the President’s and the Secretary’s commitment to combating food 
insecurity and poor nutrition among the Nation’s children and low-income households. The 
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request also supports broader efforts, targeted at all Americans, to deliver understandable, 
actionable, science-based nutrition messages to assist all of us in making smart food and physical 
activity choices that promote health and well-being. 

Ensuring Full Funding for Core Programs 

The first challenge in meeting the nutrition assistance needs of the Nation is to make 
certain that funding is available in the major programs that serve all eligible persons seeking 
program services. The major nutrition assistance programs, especially the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) and the Child Nutrition Programs, are designed to respond 
rapidly to the changing needs of the populations they serve. The strength of these programs has 
been put to the test in the current economic crisis and they have risen to the challenge ~ SNAP 
and Child Nutrition Programs have expanded to provide benefits for the millions of additional 
children and low-income families - setting participation records on a monthly basis. SNAP 
provided benefits to 39 million individuals in December 2009, the most recently reported month; 
up by 41 percent over the past 24 months. Each school day 32 million children participate in the 
National School Lunch Program — over 60 percent receiving meals free or at a reduced price. 
These are record levels on both counts. Similarly, WIC, which serves half of all babies in this 
country, is now serving over 9 million persons a month, a historic level, and we expect that level 
to continue to grow. USDA continues to provide unprecedented levels of commodities and 
administrative support to our partners in the food bank community as they respond to strong 
demand for their important services. 
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Our budget request for fiscal year 201 1 will ensure the nutrition assistance programs 
continue to respond to the needs of the most vulnerable; by fully funding anticipated 
participation levels in all the major nutrition assistance programs; by providing indefinite 
authority for SNAP; and by doubling the WIC contingency reserve to $250 million. 

Expanding Program Access 

If we are to meet the challenge before us to end childhood hunger by 2015, we cannot be 
satisfied to simply maintain these programs as they currently exist. We must work to improve 
access to services for those already eligible and in need. We must expand eli^bility to 
individuals currently not covered by our programs but facing undeniable hardship, especially in 
these tough economic times. The President’s fiscal year 201 1 budget request reflects this pledge 
in its commitment to a $10 billion increase over 10 years for Child Nutrition reauthorization and 
in the government-wide proposals addressing asset limits and the treatment of refundable tax 
credits in all means tested programs. Increasing the SNAP asset limit to $10,000 for all 
households will allow access to benefits for an additional 230,000 participants in fiscal year 
2011. At the same time, the exclusion of refundable tax credits from determining SNAP benefits 
will positively impact 7,000 participants. 

Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization 

The reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs presents us with an historic 
opportunity to combat child hunger and improve the health and nutrition of children across the 
Nation. As Secretary Vilsack noted recently, a robust reauthorization is essential to achieving 
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the aggressive goal of eliminating childhood hunger in America by 2015, and to meeting the 
ambitious target set by First Lady Michelle Obama in the Let ’s Move! campaign to solve the 
problem of childhood obesity in a generation. The President’s budget request reflects an 
investment of $10 billion in additional funding over ten years to improve our Child Nutrition 
Programs. As I discussed with this Subcommittee earlier this month, this proposed investment 
would significantly reduce the barriers that keep children from participating in school nutrition 
programs, improve the quality of school meals and the health of the school environment, and 
enhance program performance. This is a once in every five-year opportunity to modernize these 
programs along with the Summer Food Service Program (SFSP), the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program (CACFP), Special Milk Program, and WIC. Its impacts will extend beyond nutrition 
and be felt in health promotion, educational opportunity, and economic development. For these 
reasons. I’m appreciative of the opportunity to work with the Congress, including this 
Subcommittee, to pursue a robust reauthorization. 

Promoting Healthful Diets and Active Lifestyles 

Our programs are designed to not only provide access to healthy food, but also to build 
the skills and motivation to support and encourage a healthy lifestyle for all Americans. The 
Administration has focused unprecedented attention and action on the problem of childhood 
obesity through the First Lady’s Let ’s Move! campaign. This effort will engage community 
leaders, teachers, doctors, nurses, and parents to tackle the challenge of childhood obesity - and 
solve it within a generation. As part of Let ’s Move!, we are calling on schools across the Nation 
to take action in support of this goal by entering the HealthierUS School Challenge - USDA’s 
program to recognize schools that do an exceptional job promoting meal participation, meal 
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quality, nutrition education, and physical activity. We have set a goal to double the number of 
schools participating in the HealthierUS School Challenge in the next year and to reach 3,000 
within the next three years. 

More broadly, we recognize that our nutrition responsibilities extend to all Americans. 
With this in mind, CNPP’s focus on the broader population, USDA, and FNCS in particular, play 
a central role in the integrated Federal response to the growing public health threat posed by 
overweight and obesity which affects well over half of adult Americans. 

The public investment we are asking you to make today in FNCS’ contributions to 
addressing the critical nutrition- and health-related issues will pay dividends for generations to 
come. This budget request provides approximately $1.1 billion in resources tied specifically to 
improving the diets, nutrition knowledge and behavior, as well as helping to promote the 
importance of physical activity across all of the populations we serve. 

The CNPP continues to have an integral role in the development and promotion of 
updated dietary guidance and nutrition education. The Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
(Guidelines), published jointly every 5 years by the USDA and the U.S. Department of Human 
Services (DHHS), is the cornerstone of Federal nutrition policy, allowing the Federal 
Government to speak with one voice. USDA through CNPP currently serves as lead Federal 
agency for the development of the 2010 Guidelines, which will be released later this year. The 
President’s request features an increase of $9 million to promote the Guidelines as well as to 
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maintain and enhance the extremely well-received food guidance system, MyPyramid.gov, one 
of the most frequently visited of all Federal Web sites. 

Fiscal Stewardship 

Finally, we are keenly aware that good stewardship of the public resources with which 
we are entrusted is essential to maintaining the strong, broadly-based support the nutrition 
assistance programs have so long enjoyed. We will pursue improved performance and integrity 
in our programs at the same time that we seek to expand their reach. Support for new technology 
and increasing the use of direct certification will help schools avoid inaccuracies in eligibility 
determinations, and maintain the confidence that the taxpayer investment in these programs is 
used wisely. The President’s request also includes $8 million to initiate the next cycle of 
periodic studies to identify the sources and levels of erroneous payments in the meal programs - 
information needed to target and assess efforts at eliminating them. 

In fiscal year 2008, the most recent period for which data is available, SNAP once again 
reduced its combined error rate and achieved a record payment accuracy rate of 94.99 percent. 
We are committed to continuing our partnership with the States to maintain the great progress we 
have made over the last decade, and to make further improvements in payment accuracy where 
possible. The President’s budget request includes $9.4 million for the modernization of the 
Federal benefit systems that support State electronic benefit delivery as well as the ALERT fraud 
detection system. These investments will improve the security and efficiency of benefit delivery 
systems and enhance FNS’ ability to detect and pursue program fraud. 
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In the remainder of my remarks, I would like to highlight a few key components of our 
request. 


Child Nutrition Programs 

The budget requests $19.2 billion for the Child Nutrition Programs, which provide 
millions of nutritious meals to children in schools and in child care settings every day. This level 
of funding supports our reauthorization proposals, as well as an expected increase in daily 
School Lunch Program participation from the current 32.1 million children to approximately 
32.6 million children. This funding request also supports an increase in daily School Breakfast 
Program participation from the current 1 1.7 million to over 12 million children. FNS is also 
requesting $2 million for the Farm to School Teams, whose goals are to facilitate linkages 
between schools and local food producers and support local and regional food systems. 

WIC 

The President’s budget includes $7.6 billion for the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants and Children, or WIC. This year’s request will allow local 
communities to provide food, nutrition education, and a link to health care to a monthly average 
of over 10 million low-income women, infants and children during fiscal year 2011. 
Additionally, this request supports a $2 increase in the children’s cash value voucher for fruits 
and vegetables. The proposed $8 voucher brings the cash value voucher amoimt in line with the 
Institute of Medicine’s recommendation and helps to increase children’s intake of fhiits and 
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vegetables. The request provides for an increase to the WIC contingency fund of $125 million, 
bringing the total reserve to $250 million. These resources can be used as needed if food costs or 
participation exceed current estimates. This increase in the contingency reserve is especially 
important in light of the uncertainty surrounding the future path of retail food prices - a primary 
driver of WIC costs. 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

The President’s budget requests $68.7 billion for SNAP, enough to serve an average of 
43.3 million people each month in fiscal year 201 1. The request includes sufficient funds to 
support the impact on SNAP of government-wide proposals addressing asset limits and the 
treatment of refundable tax credits in means-tested programs. Increasing the SNAP asset limit to 
$10,000 for all households will allow access to program benefits for an additional 230,000 
participants. At the same time, excluding refundable tax credits from determining SNAP benefits 
will impact 7,000 participants. Also included in the budget request is a one-year extension of 
Recovery Act provisions eliminating limits on Able-Bodied Adults without Dependents 
(ABAWDs). Without this extension, approximately 14,000 participants will lose access to 
program benefits at the close of fiscal year 2010. 

We also propose to increase the annual appropriated level of the SNAP benefit reserve to 


$5 billion. This increase reflects the dramatic changes that have occurred in program 
participation levels since the reserve was first introduced and represents approximately one 
month’s program issuance. As an alternative to the fixed reserve, the budget request offers the 
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option of indefinite fimding authority. This proposal follows the leadership provided by the 
Congress in the fiscal year 2010 Department of Defense Appropriations Act that provided 
indefinite funding authority for SNAP in fiscal year 2010. Indefinite funding authority would 
apply only to the mandatory entitlement component of the program and would truly ensure the 
availability of benefits for eligible households should participation or food costs exceed current 
estimates. 

In sum, I believe the President’s request sets the right priorities to expand access to 
Federal nutrition assistance for the children and low-income people who need them, while 
maintaining and improving program integrity and supporting our efforts to address the growing 
public health threat of obesity. Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today and 
discuss the FNCS mission. The work of this agency is especially critical as the Nation emerges 
from difficult economic times. We appreciate the support provided by this Subcommittee in the 
past and look forward to working with you as we embrace the future. I would be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Ms. Paradis. 

Ms. Paradis — Opening Statement 

Ms. Paradis. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman and members of 
the Subcommittee, for allowing me this opportunity to present tes- 
timony today in support of the President’s fiscal year 2011 budget 
request for the Food and Nutrition Service. 

FNS, as you know, is the Agency charged with administering the 
15 nutrition assistance programs that serve as the Nation’s nutri- 
tion safety net, and with providing Federal leadership in America’s 
ongoing effort to reduce food insecurity and poor nutrition. 

Our mission at FNS is to increase the Nation’s food security and 
reduce hunger in partnership with cooperating organizations by 
providing children and low-income people access to food and nutri- 
tion education in a manner that supports American agriculture and 
inspires public confidence. 

The President’s fiscal year 2011 budget request contains almost 
$96 billion in budget authority to fund the nutrition assistance pro- 
grams. 

This represents more than a threefold increase in funding since 
the beginning of the decade, and it reflects both the robust ability 
of the nutrition assistance programs to respond to changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions as well as the depth and breadth of 
need that currently exists within the Nation. 

The nutrition assistance programs now touch the lives of more 
than one in four Americans over the course of a year. 

The Under Secretary has spoken eloquently in his remarks about 
our major program initiatives. I will focus on a modest investment 
which I believe serves as an essential complement to the ambitious 
policy agenda reflected in our program requests. 

We are requesting $172.1 million in the Nutrition Programs Ad- 
ministration, or NPA, account, to sustain the program management 
and support activities of our dedicated employees across the Na- 
tion. 

This account supports both FNS’ administration of the nutrition 
assistance programs and the Center for Nutrition Policy and Pro- 
motion’s nutrition policy development and promotion activities tar- 
geted at the general population. 

I believe this NPA request is essential for our continuing efforts 
to expand program access, address food safety concerns, and im- 
prove overall program integrity and management. 

While FNS has recently received some targeted staffing in- 
creases, for which we are very grateful, long term budgetary trends 
have forced the Agency to significantly reduce its Federal staffing 
over time. 

At the same time, program funding, scope and complexity have 
grown dramatically. Agency staffing levels are now at a critical 
point. We must have the ability to acquire new staff if we are to 
successfully undertake important new initiatives and maintain the 
high levels of program integrity and fiscal stewardship essential to 
preserving public confidence in and support for the nutrition assist- 
ance programs. 

I firmly believe this investment, less than one quarter of one per- 
cent of program funding, is critical in order to maintain account- 
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ability for our $96 billion portfolio as we effectively manage the 
programs and provide access to all eligible people. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony and I, 
too, would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The information follows:] 
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Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, and members of the Subcommittee for allowing me 
this opportimity to present testimony in support of the President’s fiscal year 201 1 budget request 
for the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS). 


FNS is the agency charged with administering the fifteen nutrition assistance programs 
that serve as the Nation’s nutrition safety net, and with providing Federal leadership in 
America’s ongoing effort to reduce food insecurity and poor nutrition. Our mission is to increase 
the Nation’s food security and reduce hunger in partnership with cooperating organizations by 
providing children and low-income people access to food and nutrition education in a manner 
that supports American agriculture and inspires public confidence. 


The President’s fiscal year 201 1 budget request contains almost $96 billion in budget 
authority to fund the nutrition assistance programs. This represents more than a threefold 
increase in funding since the beginning of the decade and reflects both the robust ability of the 
nutrition assistance programs to respond to changing economic and social conditions as well as 
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the depth and breadth of need that currently exists within the Nation. The nutrition assistance 
programs now touch the lives of more than 1 in 4 Americans over the course of a year. 

I would like to review some of the components of our request under each of the major 
program areas. 


Child Nutrition Programs 

We look forward this year to the reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Programs. This 
legislative action presents us with an historic opportunity to combat child hunger and improve 
the health and nutrition of children across the Nation. The President’s budget request reflects an 
investment of $10 billion in additional funding over ten years to improve our Child Nutrition 
Programs. As Secretary Vilsack stated in his recent speech at the National Press Club, 
investments proposed through reauthorization will significantly reduce the barriers that keep 
children from participating in school nutrition programs, improve the quality of school meals and 
the health of the school environment, and enhance program performance. A robust 
reauthorization is essential to achieving the aggressive goal of eliminating childhood hunger in 
America by 201 5, and to meeting the ambitious target set by First Lady Michelle Obama in the 
Let 's Move! campaign to solve the problem of childhood obesity in a generation The impacts of 
our work will extend beyond nutrition and be felt in health promotion, educational opportunity, 
and economic development. 

We also understand the underlying responsibility we have to make sure the food our 
children eat is both nutritious and safe. That is why we have begun a complete review of our 
programs and protocols to enhance the safety of all food that is served to our children, and why 
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we recently announced a series of reforms designed to ensure that the foods we procure are safe 
and of the highest quality. Parents expect as much and children deserve no less. 

The budget requests $19.2 billion for the Child Nutrition Programs, which provide 
millions of nutritious meals to children in schools and in childcare settings every day. This level 
of funding will provide 5.7 billion meals and support an increase in daily National School Lunch 
Program participation from the current 32.1 million children to approximately 32.6 million 
children. This request includes $1 billion to support the enactment of a groundbreaking Child 
Nutrition reauthorization that will improve program access, establish high standards for the 
nutritional quality of food available in schools, explore new strategies for reducing hunger and 
improving children’s food choices as well as improving program management. 

The request includes $8 million for program research to assess the effect of policies the 
Department is implementing to address erroneous payments in the National School Lunch and 
School Breakfast Programs. Our current error rate is too high and we are working hard with the 
Administration to reduce the error rate while satisfying the requirements of the Improper 
Payments Information Act of 2002 and supporting the goals of the President’s recent Executive 
Order on Improper Payments. 

Also included in the fiscal year 201 1 request is $8 million to provide current estimates of 
the cost of providing reimbursable school meals. This effort will not only update previous 
research on the cost of meal production, but will also expand upon that work to look at the 
relationship between meal cost and meal quality. 
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For the support of the USDA Farm to School Team, $2 million is requested. The mission 
of the Team is to support local and regional food systems by facilitating linkages between 
schools and their local food producers. Comprising both FNS and Agricultural Marketing 
Services staff members, the Team will work with local and State authorities, school districts, 
farmers, and community partners to develop mechanisms to assist schools in accessing local 
markets; enable food producers to effectively service their local schools; and facilitate 
communication between interested stakeholders. 


WIC 

The President’s budget includes $7.6 billion for the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants and Children, the WIC Program. The request will support food, 
nutrition education, and a link to health care for a monthly average of 10.1 million low-income 
women, infants and children during fiscal year 201 1 - an increase of approximately 600,000 
persons fiom anticipated fiscal year 2010 program levels. 

Building on funding provided in the fiscal year 2010 Agriculture Appropriations Act, this 
request continues and expands investments in the quality of services participants receive through 
our State partners. The Institute of Medicine’s (lOM) recommended levels for WIC frait and 
vegetable vouchers are fully funded for both women and children. Support for breastfeeding is 
expanded with $83 million for Breastfeeding Peer Counseling and a doubling of the 
Breastfeeding Performance Bonus program, initiated in 2010, to $10 million. Among all the 
other benefits, the Surgeon General has stated that the practice of breastfeeding helps prevent 
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childhood obesity, so this pro^am component is extremely important. Modernizing the State 
information technology infrastructure which supports the program is essential to improving 
service, enhancing program integrity and preparing the way for WIC electronic benefit transfer. 
The President’s request provides $60 million to continue this work. Also requested is $5 million 
to support work with our State and Federal partners that will streamline application processes 
and improve cross-coordination with other State and Federal programs serving the WIC 
population. 

The budget also requests an additional $125 million for the WIC contingency reserve. In 
conjunction with existing resources, this will bring the total reserve to $250 million. Increasing 
the reserve at this time reflects the Administration’s commitment to ensuring the program can 
meet the needs of all who are eligible and wish to participate and acknowledges the inherent 
difficulty in anticipating key drivers of program costs - especially food inflation. 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) 

Over the past year, SNAP participation has increased by more than 7 million persons. 
This program is responding, as designed, to increased need resulting from the economic 
downturn. For fiscal year 2010, program participation is projected to average 40.5 million 
persons per month, more than double the level of participation at the start of this decade. SNAP 
not only provides a safety net to protect children and low-income people from food insecurity 
and hunger, it also helps to support the food economy as a whole. Every time a family uses 
SNAP benefits to put healthy food on the table, it benefits the store and the employees where the 
purchase was made, the truck driver who delivered the food, the warehouses that stored it, the 
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plant that processed it, and the fanner who produced the food in the first place. Through these 
kinds of mechanisms, every new $5 increase in SNAP benefits can yield up to $9.20 in total 
economic activity. 

The President’s budget anticipates that this participation trend will continue into fiscal 
year 2011 with the program serving an average 43.3 million persons per month. To support this 
strong continuing demand for program benefits, the budget request includes $68.7 billion for 
SNAP. 


If we are to truly meet the challenges placed before us by the President, simply 
maintaining our existing programs is not sufficient. We must seek to expand eligibility to those 
households who needs are very real, but their circumstances lie just outside current program 
rules. The budget request includes sufficient funds to support the impact on SNAP of 
government-wide proposals addressing asset limits and the consistent treatment of refundable tax 
credits across all means-tested programs. Increasing the SNAP asset limit to $ 1 0,000 for all 
households, will allow access to program benefits for an additional 230,000 participants. At the 
same time, the exclusion of refundable tax credits from determining SNAP eligibility and benefit 
levels will impact 7,000 participants. An extension of Recovery Act provisions eliminating 
participation time limits on Able-Bodied Adults without Dependents (ABAWDs) will protect the 
benefits of approximately 14,000 participants who will otherwise lose program eligibility at the 
close of fiscal year 2010. 

The budget request includes $3 1 .9 million in additional funding to support a variety of 
new or expanded program activities. This amount includes $9.4 million is included to enhance 
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benefit and retailer redemption and monitoring systems. The increase will enable the transition 
of the critical Account Management Agent, which supports the transaction of all SNAP benefits, 
from an antiquated mainframe environment to a modem infrastmcture. This transition will 
improve the reliability and security of the system. Funds will also support the modernization of 
the ALERT fi'aud detection system. To expand access for SNAP participants to healthy, locally 
grown fruits and vegetables, $4 million is requested to provide point of sale terminals to farmers’ 
markets. The President’s request includes $6 million to expand the Healthy Incentives Pilot to 
test the effectiveness of financial incentives at point of sale for the purchase of healthy food by 
SNAP clients. Similarly, $12,5 million is requested for community networks to encourage 
healthy eating through a community-wide approach incorporating multiple means of 
communication and influence. 

As I have noted, SNAP participation levels have grown dramatically over the past 
decade. In recognition of this, the President’s budget recommends modifications to the benefit 
reserve. An expansion of the annual reserve appropriation from $3 billion to $5 billion would 
restore the annual amount to its traditional level of approximately one month’s issuance. 
Alternatively, the budget request offers the option of indefinite funding authority. Indefinite 
funding authority would apply only to the mandatory entitlement component of the program and 
would truly ensure the availability of benefits for eligible households should participation or 
food costs exceed current estimates. 
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Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) 

The President’s request proposes a $5.4 million increase in funding for the CSFP, Bringing total 
CSFP funding to $176.8 million, this increase will permit the program to maintain 2010 caseload 
assipiments into the 201 1 caseload year. While caseload is not projected to increase in fiscal 
year 201 1, we anticipate that program participation will grow by 19,100 over 2010. In 2010, 
allocated program caseload saw an increase of approximately 132,000 slots, including those 
allocated to the seven new States joining the program under the provisions of the fiscal year 2010 
Agriculture Appropriations Act. 

Nutrition Programs Administration (NPA) 

We are requesting $ 1 72. 1 million in this account to sustain the program management and 
support activities of our employees nationwide. The NPA account supports both FNS’ 
administration of the nutrition assistance programs and the Center for Nutrition Policy and 
Promotion’s nutrition policy development and promotion activities targeted at the general 
population. Specific requests in this account include: 

• $9.0 million to support CNPP’s work to promote the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans and continuing to develop and promote cutting edge, evidence-based 
dietary guidance tools and messages. 
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• $5.2 million to increase FNS staffing with a focus on improving access to nutrition 
assistance, advancing public trust and enhancing the nutritional quality of the 
nutrition assistance programs, 

• $3.5 million to begin the modernization of agency financial management systems in 
concert with the government-wide Financial Management Modernization Initiative. 

• $2.0 million to continue agency efforts to modernize its information technology 
infrastructure in response to evolving cyber-threats and to technological advances that 
present opportunities to better serve our partners and program participants. 

• $3.0 million to fund the Hunger Fellows Programs. 

I believe full funding of this NPA request is essential for our continuing efforts to expand 
program access, address food safety concerns, and improve overall program integrity and 
management. While FNS has recently received small, targeted staffing increases, long-term 
budgetary trends have forced the agency to significantly reduce its Federal staffing over time. At 
the same time, program funding, scope, and complexity have grown dramatically. Agency 
staffing levels are now at a critical point. We must have the ability to acquire new staff if we are 
to successfully achieve the Administration’s goals, undertake important new initiatives, and 
maintain the high levels of program integrity and fiscal stewardship essential to preserving 
public confidence in and support for the nutrition assistance programs. I firmly believe this 
investment - less than one-quarter of one percent of program funding - is critical in order to 
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maintain accountability for our $96 billion as we effectively manage the programs and provide 
access to all eligible people. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony and we look forward to working 
with the Subcommittee as partners in satisfying the needs of this great Nation. 
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Ms. DeLauro. Dr. Post. 

Mr. Post — Opening Remarks 

Mr. Post. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman and members of the 
Subcommittee for allowing me this opportunity to present testi- 
mony on behalf of the Executive Director in support of the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 2011 budget request for the Center for Nutrition 
Policy and Promotion. 

The Center’s mission is to improve the health of Americans by 
developing and promoting dietary guidance that meets the most of 
recent and evidence based scientific research to the nutrition needs 
of consumers. 

The Center administers the process for setting the Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans, which it does in collaboration with the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

The Guidelines are the basis for Federal policy development in 
government nutrition programs. They provide advice for Americans 
ages two and older about eating healthy, building healthy eating 
patterns that promote health and prevent diet related diseases. 

They also set standards for the nutrition assistance programs, 
and they guide nutrition research. They also serve as the founda- 
tion for Federal nutrition education programs, and they are the 
basis for USDA’s nutrition promotion activities. 

Therefore, it is critical that the Guidelines be both scientifically 
up to date and in touch with the realities of contemporary living. 

In its leadership role for administering the 2010 Dietary Guide- 
lines process, USDA is using its new nutrition evidence library, 
which is a state-of-the-art web based system to support evidence 
based reviews for the most relevant research on key nutrition and 
health related topics. 

The nutrition evidence library is being used by the Dietary 
Guidelines Advisory Committee as its members review the most 
scientific literature to make their recommendations. 

Because of support of the library, the 2010 Committee is able to 
review the science to answer over 170 questions, about five times 
as many as before, increasing the thoroughness of the Committee’s 
work. 

By weighing the preponderance of evidence on a wider array of 
relationships between nutrition and health, USDA will be in a bet- 
ter position to recommend dietary guidance that positively affects 
behavior changes among Americans. 

To implement the Dietary Guidelines, the Center created USDA’s 
food guidance system known as “MyPyramid.” 

MyPyramid.gov has been extremely successful in reaching the 
public with scientifically based nutrition information. It has had 
over 12.5 billion hits, mostly from general consumers, students, 
educators and health professionals. Such a response makes it one 
of the most popular government Web sites. 

The President’s budget requests $16 million for the Center, an 
increase of $9 million from the previous year. 

This budget would allow USDA to prepare for and complete the 
tasks associated with the implementation and promotion in 2011 of 
the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans, the research work of 
the nutrition evidence library, and the enhancements to the 
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MyPyramid food guidance systems, specifically updating the 
MyPyramid.gov Web site and educational tool kits. 

The funding requested will help the Center to make a significant 
contribution to USDA’s goal to help Americans in general and chil- 
dren in particular develop eating patterns that are more consistent 
with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 

With the support of the Subcommittee, we will set the foundation 
for future development of nutrition policy that is vital to address- 
ing the problems associated with overweight and obesity and the 
related health challenges in America. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony, and I 
would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The information follows:] 
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Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion 

Statement of Rajen Anand, Executive Director 
Center for Nutrition Policy and Promotion 
Before the Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural Development, 

Food and Drug Administration and Related Agencies 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman and members of the Subcommittee, for allowing me 
this opportunity to present testimony in support of the Administration’s budget for fiscal year 
2011. lam especially pleased to have the honor of explaining the work of the Center for 
Nutrition Policy and Promotion (The Center), one of two agencies in the Food, Nutrition, and 
Consumer Services mission area. 

The Center was established to serve as a recognized authority for providing evidence- 
based scientific dietary guidance for the American public. With the Nation facing significant 
public health issues related to the quality of the American diet, particularly with regard to the 
need to reduce and prevent chronic disease risks, overweight, and obesity, I believe that the 
outcome-based efforts of the Center are pivotal to promoting more healthful eating behavior and 
lifestyles across the Nation. The Center’s functions, as part of the Food, Nutrition and Consumer 
Services mission area, are driven by a core commitment to improve the health of Americans by 
developing and promoting dietary guidance that links the most recent and evidence-based 
scientific research to the nutrition needs of consumers. In doing so, the Center has a critical role 
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in how USDA meets its strategic objective to “promote healthy diet and physical activity 
behaviors.” 

Improved Nutritional Well-Being and Healthful Lifestyles: Goal of Federal Nutrition Guidance 

and Education 

Recent studies report that obesity is a major public health problem among U.S. adults and 
children. America’s dietary and physical activity status reveals disturbing trends. Since the mid- 
seventies, the prevalence of overweight and obesity has increased sharply for both adults and 
children. Today, 16.9 percent of U.S. children, aged 2 to 19 years, are obese and 31 .7 percent 
are overweight. It is generally known that a combination of poor diet and sedentary lifestyle not 
only undermines quality of life and productivity, but also contributes to some of the preventable 
causes of death each year in the United States. 

It is also generally known that overweight and obesity are contributing factors to 
problems associated with reduced quality of life. Evidence shows that not eating well and not 
being physically active have short- and long-term effects, including obesity, diabetes, certain 
types of cancer, and other diet-related chronic diseases. These diseases can have a devastating 
effect on productivity, lifestyle, healthcare, and lifespan. This generation, it is believed, is 
potentially at risk of having a shorter life span than will their parents if we do nothing about 
preventing chronic diseases in children. 

Childhood overweight is associated with various health-related consequences. 
Overweight children and adolescents may experience immediate health consequences and may 
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be at risk for weight-related health problems in adulthood. Overweight children and teens have 
been found to have risk factors for cardiovascular disease, including high cholesterol levels, high 
blood pressure, and abnormal glucose tolerance. With estimates indicating that obesity-related 
medical expenditures in the United States have reached $147 billion, the health of Americans is a 
serious and growing concern that must be addressed. 

The lack of physical activity has been associated with a number of conditions, including 
diabetes, overweight and obesity, cardiovascular disease, and certain types of cancer. Supporting 
evidence indicates that less than one-third (31 percent) of adults are regularly physically active. 
By age 1 5, less than one third (3 1 percent) of children meet physical activity recommendations 
during weekdays. USDA’s development and implementation of Federal nutrition guidance — 
including the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and the MyPyramid Food Guidance System that 
recommend at least 30 minutes of physical activity most days for the general population — ^are 
critical in helping to stem, and eventually reverse, some of these disturbing trends. It is 
important for children and teens, especially, to adopt a healthier eating behavior that is balanced 
with physical activity for about 60 minutes a day for overall health and fitness that will last their 
lifetime. 


Administering the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans 

In January 2005, the USDA and Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS), 
with the collaboration of the Center, released the sixth edition of the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, a science-based blueprint for promoting good nutrition and health. The Guidelines 
are the basis for Federal policy development in government nutrition programs and serve as the 
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basis for dietary guidance and messages in nutrition education. The Guidelines provide advice 
for Americans, aged two years and older, about food choices that promote health and prevent 
disease, set standards for the nutrition assistance programs, guide nutrition research and 
education, and are the basis for USDA’s nutrition promotion activities. To promote the 
messages of the Guidelines, the Center uses on-line interactive tools, as well as a variety of print 
materials, to reach the general public and targeted audiences. 

All nutrition assistance programs, a multiplicity of nutrition education and promotion 
programs government-wide, as well as private sector nutrition education and promotion use the 
Guidelines as their focal point. This includes the education programs focused on promoting 
healthier eating behavior for the general population that the Center administers, as well as those 
administered by its sister agency, the Food and Nutrition Service, that focuses on serving 
children and low-income populations, its primary target audiences. Therefore, it is critical that 
the Guidelines be both scientifically up-to-date and in touch with the realities of contemporary 
living. Congress has mandated, in Public Law 101-445, that USDA and DHHS review the 
Guidelines at least every five years. Both Departments alternate administrative leadership of this 

review. 


The Center has assumed the leadership role for USDA in administering the development 
of the 2010 Dietary Guidelines. To lead the interagency coordination, USDA is using strategies 
that include creating and implementing a new evidence-based system that is being used by the 
Dietary Guidelines Advisory Committee (Advisory Committee) as its members review the most 
recent scientific literature. Historically, this Advisory Committee has developed dietary 
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recommendations by using a critical-review process to examine the literature that formed the 
basis of the science-based dietary recommendations. The 2005 Advisory Committee used a 
modified “evidence-based review” approach that increased the rigor and transparency of the 
literature examination. However, it was not as rigorous as a system supported by a network of 
literature abstractors and an electronic framework, which is a more rigorous and transparent 
approach that is known as an “evidence-based review” system. 

Over the past few decades, evidence-based systematic reviews have replaced expert 
opinion as the predominant basis for health-related treatment guidelines and policy. In 2008, in 
response to this evolution, USDA, through the Center’s efforts, established the Nutrition 
Evidence Library to specialize in conducting systematic evidence-based reviews to inform 
nutrition policy and programs. Use of the Nutrition Evidence Library ensures compliance with 
the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2001 or Data Quality Act, which mandates that Federal 
agencies ensure the quality, objectivity, utility, and integrity of the information used to form 
Federal guidance. 

Therefore, for the 2010 Advisory Committee, the Center is using an electronic Nutrition 
Evidence Library to ensure that Federal nutrition guidance is based on the preponderance of the 
scientific literature. During the development of the recommendations for the 2005 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans, the Advisory Committee reviewed the science to answer 35 major 
questions about the weight of the evidence in areas, such as the effects of carbohydrates on diet 
and health, and the effects of saturated fats on obesity. During the current deliberations, because 
of the support of the Nutrition Evidence Library, the 2010 Advisory Committee is reviewing the 
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science to answer over 170 questions, about 5 times as many as before. The dependence on 
evidence-based reviews has improved the degree of thoroughness of the Advisory Committee’s 
work. 

The use of the Nutrition Evidence Library will strengthen policymakers’, opinion 
leaders’, and the general public’s confidence in the dietary guidance developed by the Federal 
Government. Moreover, by weighing the preponderance of evidence on a wider array of 
relationships between nutrition and health, USDA will be in a better position to recommend 
dietary guidance that positively affects behavioral changes among Americans in the general 
population and subpopulations. 

MyPyramid Encourages Healthful Eating Habits and Lifestyles 

The Center’s interactive Web site — MyPyramid.gov — is devoted to promoting dietary 
guidance and educational materials that can help Americans improve their diet and become more 
physically active. When the Department released MyPyramid, the focus was on its ability to 
help Americans personalize their approach to choosing a healthier lifestyle that balances 
nutrition and exercise, as well as its ability to help Americans improve their overall health 
significantly by making modest improvements to their diet and by incorporating regular physical 
activity into their daily lives. MyPyramid, the educational tool that translates the 
recommendations of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, continues to be a significant means 
of helping Americans take “Steps to a Healthier You.” 
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MyPyramid.gov has been extremely successful in reaching the public with scientifically 
based nutrition information. The public’s use of MyPyramid tools has exceeded expectations 
and continues to increase. Visitors to MyPyramid.gov use a number of interactive, personalized 
tools including: MyPyramid Tracker, MyPyramid Plan, Inside MyPyramid, MyPyramid for Kids, 
MiPiramide (the Spanish-language version), MyPyramid for Pregnant and Breastfeeding 
Women, the MyPyramid Menu Planner, and the recently added My-Food-a-Pedia. As a result, 
MyPyramid.gov has had over 12.5 billion hits, mostly from general consumers, students, 
educators, and health professionals. Such a response makes it one of the most popular 
government Web sites. Nationwide survey results show that MyPyramid.gov has both the highest 
overall customer satisfaction score, as well as the highest rating for government transparency. 
That being said, it is a priority for USDA to improve the accessibility of the information that is 
provided through MyPyramid.gov to make sure that the messages we are sending the public are 
ones that are simple and easy for them to adapt into making changes in their families’ diets. 

Being responsive to addressing the nutrition education needs of Americans and ensuring 
that the MyPyramid Food Guidance System provides up-to-date information based on the 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans require continual enhancements. The Center must, therefore, 
plan for changes to MyPyramid.gov and the educational information posted there. The Center is 
plarming for the necessary changes resulting from the reconunendations by the 201 0 Advisory 
Committee and the policy document produced by the USDA and DHHS. The Center must also 
prepare a comprehensive campaign to communicate nutrition messages to different segments of 
the U.S. population. In addition, the Center must remain prepared to support the Department’s 
initiatives, such as The People’s Garden and Know Your Fanner, Know Your Food. 
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The President’s budget requests $16 million for the Center, an increase of $9 million 
from the previous year. This budget would allow USDA to prepare for and complete the tasks 
associated with the research work of the Nutrition Evidence Library, the implementation of the 
2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans, and the enhancements to the MyPyramid Food 
Guidance System, specifically updating the MyPyramid.gov Web site and educational toolkits. 

In 201 1, the focus on dietary guidance will transition to a robust operation for 
communicating messages to the public and delivery of effective nutrition education to various 
population groups, especially schoolchildren. The Center will be at the focal point of the 
research on the consumer- and health professional-tested, understandable and actionable 
nutrition guidance messages used by all of its Federal partners. To employ these messages, the 
Center is building cutting-edge systems designed to foster behavioral changes toward positive 
dietary practices and active lifestyles, as well as increase the distribution of materials, to help 
reduce the obesity epidemic, reduce incidences of diet-related chronic diseases, through 
prevention-focused interventions, and improve the overall health of Americans. In addition, the 
Center will implement systematic evidence-based reviews of research on obesity and nutrition 
education interventions to determine the most effective communication strategies, the most 
effective classroom and community-based instructional designs, and the best methods of 
measuring the success of such interventions in terms of knowledge attainment as well as 
behavioral changes. Specifically, these funds will allow the Center to (1) continue implementing 
the scientific evidence-based approach to nutrition guidance, (2) promote the 2010 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans to ensure that nutrition education has the greatest impact on diet 
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quality, (3) perform evidence-based systematic review of nutrition education research to guide 
effective nutrition education interventions in schools and communities, and (4) build and 
maintain educational tools and systems that Americans can use to adopt behavior that leads to 
more healthful eating and active lifestyles. 

The funding requested will help the Center to make a significant contribution to USDA’s 
goal to help Americans in general and children in particular develop eating patterns that are more 
consistent with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The Center will use foundational work in 
research, policy development, and promotion to build cutting-edge systems that will result in 
positive consumer behavior that can help reduce the obesity epidemic, reduce incidences of diet- 
related chronic diseases, and improve the overall health of Americans. 

With the support of the Committee, we look forward to continuing to work toward 
improving the health of Americans by developing and promoting dietary guidance that links the 
best scientific research to the nutrition needs of all consumers. With this support, we will build 
and better promote personalized and individualized nutrition guidance tools — such as those at 
MyPyramid.gov as well as new, simpler tools that we expect to develop — ^that reach millions of 
Americans. Your support will help set the foundation for future development of nutrition policy 
that is vital to addressing the growing problems associated with overweight and obesity and the 
related health challenges in America. 

I am very grateful to the Subcommittee for the opportunity to present this written 
testimony. 
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CNP — REAUTHORIZATION 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you very much, Dr. Post. Let me just also 
welcome Dr. Steele. Thank you very much. It is great to see you. 

Also, a personal privilege for me to recognize, Mr. Secretary, Au- 
drey Rowe, who I had the great pleasure of working with in the 
State of Connecticut when she was the Health Commissioner and 
did an outstanding job there, and will do an outstanding job, I 
know, with the Department in terms of the special nutrition pro- 
grams. I am really delighted to be working with all of you. Thank 
you. 

We have three votes. There will be one 15 minute vote and two 
five minute votes. We will start with the questioning and members 
will go and vote and come back and we will try to make it as seam- 
less as possible in terms of the testimony. 

Let me just start because you referenced. Secretary Concannon, 
the work that the Senate did this week. I have a question about 
that. The bill does appear to have some good proposals. I am 
pleased about that. 

I am concerned about the funding level. I am also concerned — 
I am not talking about not paying for it. I am talking about where 
the offsets are, which I think is critical. 

I do not know that it will be adequate to meet the critical goals 
of the bill, that is increasing access and improving nutrition qual- 
ity. 

What would not get achieved in your view if we are looking at 
what half of the request is? Is there any sense of approximately 
how many eligible children in need would not get access to a free 
or reduced price lunch under this level of funding? 

Mr. Concannon. Madam Chair, as I mentioned in my testimony, 
we think it is a terrific start. Many aspects of the bill by which we 
are very encouraged, but we believe the $10 billion that the Presi- 
dent asked for, an additional $1 billion for each year over a ten 
year period, is truly and fully necessary. 

We are very committed to work with Congress to try to find 
those offsets that you referenced. We believe it is fully necessary 
because we know to improve, as I mentioned when I was here sev- 
eral weeks ago, to improve the quality of school meals is going to 
require additional resources. 

We know this in our own private experience that when we go to 
the store to buy better foods, they are often more expensive. That 
is true as well in the institutional settings when schools are ap- 
proving the foods available in their cafeterias. 

Also, we have proposed a number of initiatives within the child 
nutrition reauthorization that are designed, for example, to help 
simplify the programs. I know I was questioned when I was here 
earlier about administrative challenges, about simplification for 
parents as well as administrations. 

We want to make the investments that will produce those kinds 
of changes that we want, and I have a very keen sense that Con- 
gress wants as well. We want to help schools. We know a number 
of schools have challenges around their equipment. 
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We know in this economy, we fully expect that more children are 
going to rely upon or need a free or reduced price lunch as well as 
in some of our other programs. 

To settle for less, I think, would deny this one opportunity in 
every five years that we have to make the most significant impact 
on reducing hunger and dealing with child nutrition challenges. 

CNP — INDIRECT COSTS CHARGED TO SCHOOL FOOD AUTHORITIES 

Ms. DeLauro. We are going to work with you in trying to find 
the additional funding for that and where it can come from. 

Let me just ask a follow up. I am going to try to keep myself to 
the five minutes and everybody else. 

More and more school food authorities are charged with indirect 
costs that are not related to the operation of their programs. We 
have heard about school food authorities in North Carolina who 
after it was successful in getting an equipment assistance grant, 
qualified for an energy rebate. 

The rebate, which should have gone back to the school food pro- 
gram, was taken by the school to cover other expenses. 

We appropriate money for very specific purposes here, and we ex- 
pect it will be used for the purposes for which it was appropriated. 

Are there any actions that we can take to stop this, what I view 
is unfair, I think it is improper, and I do not know, but it is argu- 
ably illegal, taking school food service funds and applying them 
elsewhere in the school system. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Indirect costs is one of the areas. Madam 
Chairwoman, as you correctly note, are an area of concern. We 
would be happy to work with the Committee and your staff on that 
issue. 

We know there are some school systems in the country that 
charge no indirect costs and other examples like you cite where it 
would seem from a reasonable point of view, these are costs that 
get charged to the feeding program. 

We know schools are struggling, as has been noted earlier today. 
States and schools generally in terms of their revenues. We do not 
want the school nutrition programs to become the source of offset- 
ting some of the other fiscal challenges schools have. 

We would be happy to work with the Committee. 

SNAP — TIMELINESS OF THE APPLICATION PROCESS 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. I have a question about SNAP and 
the State timeliness rates. Lots of articles about the application 
process for States enrolling applicants in the program. In several 
States there are lawsuits. 

This Committee has provided $700 million in 100 percent admin- 
istrative funds to help states cope with the increased workloads 
they are experiencing. 

What is the situation in the States in regard to timeliness rates? 
How many States are missing the Federally mandated application 
processing time lines? Is it improving? Is it getting worse? How 
many States have corrective actions in place? 

I might just note that States are mandated to process food stamp 
applications within 30 days and for emergency benefits, within 
seven days. 
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If I can ask you to answer those questions. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Madam Chair, timeliness is one of the areas 
that in a very particular way we are watching, especially again in 
this economic environment, hut I think it is fair to say that right 
across the country, 39 million people in the month of December re- 
ceiving SNAP benefits across the country. There is not a State in 
the country that has not had a significant increase in enrollment 
of SNAP, again reflecting what is going on in the economy. 

Some of the issues of timeliness is a function of the increased 
surge of applicants. I might say there are some other examples, 
there are several examples of fairly large States that come to mind 
that are severely behind in terms of meeting their timeliness that 
reflect failed privatization efforts or just inattention, I would say, 
at the State level. 

Ms. DeLauro. What are you doing about this? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Texas is one State that comes to mind. We are 
regularly visiting with Texas. I have been down there several 
times. We speak to them regularly. We speak to the media regu- 
larly in Texas. 

We have made recommendations to Texas on ways to address 
that. Timeliness really is a reflection of an erosion in their program 
over a five or six year period. It did not happen in the last year. 

Among other things, we have made some direct recommendations 
of ways of simplifying their process. We have urged States, to the 
larger question the Chair asked, we have urged States to avail 
themselves of waivers, for example. We are prepared to give waiv- 
ers to allow States to extend the period of certification. 

In Texas’ case, I can tell you we have urged them to get rid of 
finger imaging. 

Ms. DeLauro. I will ask a question on that later. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It is complicated and adds to the complexity of 
the process. We have urged them to fix their telephone systems. As 
an example, we gave Texas waivers to waive a face to face inter- 
view so they could do telephone interviews, only to find that in the 
large cities, Dallas, Ft. Worth, some other places, the phone sys- 
tems were grossly inadequate, so people could not call out or call 
in. 

Mr. DeLauro. They were supposed to get a report back to you. 
It was 60 days from a September 2009 dictate. Have they provided 
that report yet? 

Mr. CONCANNON. They have been giving us reports on a regular 
basis, and they are coming to the Secretary, and Texas is coming 
to see me in D.C. within the next month. 

I also know they are keeping our Dallas Office, our Federal re- 
gional office, regularly updated. 

We have also urged them, as we have other States, urged them 
to take advantage of a business process re-engineering. By that I 
mean most State agencies, and as you may know, I spent my ca- 
reer as a State director, most States manage programs like this 
through what they refer to as a “caseload orientation.” How large 
are the caseloads, how are we managing caseloads. 

Yet we are finding in this environment States are doing much 
better by managing the process by introducing, for example, imag- 
ing documents that come in rather than paper imaging. 
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We are urging them to simplify the eligibility. We are urging 
them to take advantage of something called “categorical eligibility,” 
an authority that has been granted to us by Congress. S^ome 29 
States have now availed themselves of categorical eligibility. 

In Texas’ case, they have taken some of those options but they 
have not taken them all. We continue to work with them in that 
regard. 

There is new leadership in the State as well on the executive 
side. I am convinced that the current Commissioner is honestly and 
fully committed to improving their performance. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. I think what we will do, Mr. Kingston, 
so that you get a full opportunity for your questions, is just to 
break, go vote and come back, and then you will be up next. 

Mr. CONCANNON. I did not fully answer your question. I should 
mention that we have some 21 States on conditional acceptance 
plans where they are required to work out a plan with them saying 
you have to address the following items. States that fall below 90 
percent in their timeliness are required by us to move to a plan of 
action to make improvements. 

Ms. DeLauro. Which according to a list that I have is a substan- 
tial number of States. Just to think about this because I have to 
get to vote as my colleagues do, if we can work together on this. 
You let us know how we can assist in this process of making sure 
that we are adhering to what the mandate is. 

We are providing funding in order to be able to do this. We have 
not been just dealing with unfunded mandates in this regard. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I appreciate that. I have heard that in all the 
States I visited. They have appreciated especially, I think, the De- 
partment of Defense administrative funds that Congress made 
available to them because the States, as you know, either through 
layoffs, freezes in hiring or furlough days, have a very compromised 
ability to meet some of their obligations in that regard, and the 
funds that Congress provided have made a difference at the State 
level. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

[Recess.] 

SNAP — FINGER IMAGING IN THE APPLICATION PROCESS 

Ms. DeLauro. As soon as Mr. Kingston arrives, he will question, 
but let’s start up again so the hearing is underway. 

There are four States that require applicants for the supple- 
mental nutrition assistance program to be fingerprinted prior to 
their receiving food stamp benefits, Arizona, California, New York 
and Texas. 

You spoke about Texas. My understanding as well with the 
Texas example is it costs the State a significant amount of money 
but yielded no savings. 

Fingerprinting is one reason that has been given for low partici- 
pation rates in some of the other States. 

What is the impact on participation in the States that require 
fingerprinting and what is FNS’ view on that requirement? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Madam Chair, let me start with the last ques- 
tion, the easiest one for me. I have made it clear in public state- 
ments that we would not support additional States were they to 
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come forward and ask to incorporate fingerprinting or “finger imag- 
ing” as it is technically called. 

Only three States plus the City of New York require finger imag- 
ing. We remain concerned about the practice. It takes time. It is 
an imposition on families. The States that require it require all 
adults in the household, even if they are not applying for benefits 
in the program, to come in and be finger imaged. 

The example I often use is if you had a young adult living in 
your house and you had a child who was 12 who was on the pro- 
gram, the young adult not, you tell that young adult you have to 
give up your afternoon working at the Safeway or working some- 
place else to come into a city office. 

As an example, the State of Florida declined to go forward with 
implementing the program because they felt it was ineffective. 

The auditor in the State of California examined it two years ago 
and found it to be lacking in effectiveness, and I know the Cali- 
fornia Assembly wanted to eliminate the program but the Governor 
in what is the equivalent of a line item veto struck that from a bill. 

Just as recently as today, a news release came out from the State 
of Connecticut where apparently Connecticut is requiring people, 
not in the food stamp program, but in the TANF and general as- 
sistance programs, to be finger imaged. 

I think that is an unfortunate direction for States to go because 
the alleged reasons for relying upon it are to prevent fraudulent 
double entries or dual applications. 

I think there are less intrusive ways and equally more effective 
ways to eliminate dual enrollment or fraud than to put people 
through finger imaging. 

I was a collections commissioner earlier in my life. I am very fa- 
miliar with the practice of requiring finger imaging. I tend to asso- 
ciate it with suspicion of criminal behaviors. 

I would hate to see a reversion to that in any program, sub- 
jecting poor people to it. 

Ms. DeLauro. How about we try it on Wall Street? Sorry. Excuse 
me. That was an aside. [Laughter.] 

Ms. DeLauro. I will be happy to now yield to my colleague, Mr. 
Kingston. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

CNP — REAUTHORIZATION OFFSETS 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. I was looking for you 
but I figured you were behind me. 

I wanted to ask Dr. Steele on these offsets, I am interested in 
them. Where are they coming from? 

Mr. Steele. Mr. IGngston, thank you for the question. That is 
a very complicated issue, obviously. This $10 billion increase in the 
President’s budget was also in last year’s budget as well, it is a 
carry over item. 

The Administration has the luxury of setting its own baseline 
and its own proposal and within that proposal, its offset. 

As you well know, the budget of the United States is a fairly big 
budget. It is over $4 trillion of which about 70 percent of it is man- 
datory funding. 

Mr. Kingston. About 37 percent of it is deficit spending, too. 
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Mr. Steele. Yes. All of the child nutrition money is mandatory 
money. You would have to have a mandatory offset for the Child 
Nutrition Programs. 

Within USI3A, obviously, we have a large component of manda- 
tory programs, roughly 80 percent of our budget is mandatory, 
which includes the food programs, child nutrition, SNAP. It also in- 
cludes all the Commodity Credit Corporation, which are the farm 
programs, as well as crop insurance. 

That is the universe of programs in which you would have to look 
to if you were looking for a specific offset within the USD A. 

It gets more complicated than that because the jurisdiction for 
child nutrition is not within the Ag Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is in the House Ed and Labor Committee, which 
has no jurisdiction over the farm programs. 

You are going to have to work this out, whatever offsets would 
have to come from whatever House Ed and Labor would have with- 
in its purview. I would assume those were HHS programs. 

Mr. Kingston. Would that not be the job of Congress but the job 
of the Executive Branch, particularly since this is President 
Obama’s legislation? He has embraced PAYGO, and I am glad he 
has. 

Mr. Steele. The Administration, the Under Secretary and others 
have already said they would be willing to work with the Com- 
mittee and we are working with the Senate. 

Mr. Kingston. As you know, we have a friendship and a lot of 
respect for you, but the Executive Branch, it is not willing to work 
with us, they need to comply with the job. 

The Executive Branch is not — we are willing to work with you 
and this is going to be a stretch, hey, we passed a law and it is 
not keeping with the spirit of the law, it is keeping with the law 
and the intent of the law. I am not lecturing you. I am just maybe 
speaking out loud with my own frustrations. 

Mr. Steele. If we proposed offsets within USDA, House Ed and 
Labor would have to somehow work with the Ag Committee to 
work that out because they do not have jurisdiction over the off- 
sets. 

Mr. Kingston. What if in the back room of the Administration 
somebody says gee whiz, Mr. President, we are glad you want to 
increase this spending, it is a great idea, however, we have a prob- 
lem. We have to comply with the law, the law which you just 
signed and made a big deal about, therefore, while we ask for this 
increase, hand and glove, we are going to also say here is the pro- 
posal and Ed and Labor to pay for it because we do not want some- 
body to accuse us of phoney-baloney here. 

Mr. Steele. Again, there was not a specific offset associated with 
the proposal. They have not submitted legislation at this point with 
an offset. 

There is a bill in the Senate which has been drafted in the Sen- 
ate and they have offsets for that. 

I do not know if we are submitting a bill. I do not think we are 
at this point. 

Mr. Kingston. An appropriations bill is a bill. 

Mr. Steele. Yes, but you are not submitting a mandatory pro- 
posal in an appropriations bill. 
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Mr. Kingston. I think the American taxpayers really would not 
care where the money came from, so to speak. Actually, they would 
care where it comes from but they do also want to know that it is 
coming. 

If 80 percent of the USDA budget is mandatory spending, it 
would appear that money should come out of that and maybe some- 
how down the road make it right with the Ed and Labor account- 
ants. 

Mr. Steele. We would have to get Chairman Peterson to agree 
with that reduction. 

Mr. Kingston. If this committee passes the appropriation re- 
quest as is, at what point does this meet PAYGO? 

Mr. Steele. We are not requesting the $10 billion in an appro- 
priation context. It is in our total budget but we are not asking this 
committee to pass a child nutrition reauthorization bill with a $10 
billion price tag. We have not requested this committee to take that 
action. 

Mr. Kingston. The additional money that we are talking about 
today would not be this year’s budget? 

Mr. Steele. Not necessarily. It would not necessarily be in this 
appropriations bill. 

Mr. Kingston. I guess this is what people back home just cannot 
understand. 

Mr. Steele. It is like the Farm Bill. The money is in there, it 
is authorized, it is mandatory funding, and you spend the money 
authorized through the authorizing bill rather than the appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr. Kingston. Yes, but it is that two step that somehow the 
PAYGO always gets postponed for another day. 

Mr. Steele. I assume Congress has rules on the PAYGO. To 
bring the bill to the Floor, they would have to have an offset for 
it in the House. 

Mr. Kingston. What has happened routinely, you know, is we 
have waived PAYGO. I give the President credit for PAYGO. I am 
glad he brought it up. We Republicans ignored it. It was the wrong 
thing to do. 

As I showed with my charts earlier today, this is everybody’s 
problem. If we want to help children, we have to make sure we 
have a sound fiscal policy. 

This is not finger pointing at all. I have a lot to learn from you 
on budget matters. Again, I am not lecturing you or picking on you 
at all. 

It just does seem to me PAYGO but not on this bill, freeze, but 
not in this group of spending, expenditures and everything else. 

I know I am out of time. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr. 

SECOND HARVEST 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. I am always in- 
terested in this hearing. It is a very interesting one to try to figure 
out how we can get a better bang for the buck. 

I have some questions for Ms. Paradis. First of all, thank you for 
your public service and your service when you worked here in Con- 
gress. 
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As I understand from your resume, you also worked with Second 
Harvest. 

Ms. Paradis. I did. 

Mr. Farr. As I recall, Second Harvest receives funding from 
USDA through the TANF program — I mean TEFAP, The Emer- 
gency Food Assistance Program? 

Ms. Paradis. The food banks that are part of America’s Second 
Harvest, now called Feeding America, many of them, if not most 
of them, do receive some funding through TEFAP, just as they re- 
ceive the TEFAP commodities. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Farr. The purpose of that program is to feed hungry adults; 
right? 

Ms. Paradis. It is to feed hungry people. 

Mr. Farr. Who are low-income? 

Ms. Paradis. That is correct. 

Mr. Farr. Often times, they do not really do any checking as to 
whether you are low-income or high-income when you come 
through the food line, they give you the food packages. I have pack- 
aged a lot of foods and they use a lot of volunteers. 

Ms. Paradis. They do use a lot of volunteers, as I understand it, 
over a million volunteers a year participate with America’s Second 
Harvest food banks. It is a legal requirement that if TEFAP com- 
modities are being distributed, they must be going to low-income 
households. 

My understanding is that what typically happens is families are 
asked for their income level, they fill out a particular form, and 
then the food bank or the food pantry or the shelter certifies them 
as low-income, and then they are eligible to get TEFAP commod- 
ities. 

If they do not get TEFAP commodities, if they get privately do- 
nated commodities, then it is up to the distributing agency to de- 
termine whether those households would get that food or not. 

If it is Federally provided commodities, those are to go only to 
low-income households. 

Mr. Farr. I would be interested in the percentage of Second Har- 
vest food they put out that is commodity related. I have never seen 
that kind of check off system. 

I am trying to make a point. In this, it is essentially based on 
census data of where these low-income communities are and where 
the unemployment levels are high. There are figures that one uses. 
It does not necessarily have to go to the individual. 

Ms. Paradis. That may be true in terms of generally where these 
food banks are located or where the pantries are located for the 
percentage of TEFAP commodities that are going to any particular 
State or locale, but when it comes to the actual point of providing 
that food benefit to a family, if it is a Federally provided com- 
modity, that family is supposed to be low-income. 

We are happy to sort of see if we can get some additional infor- 
mation to clarify how that works at the local level. 

[The information follows:] 

Food banks and other emergency feeding organizations may be distributing food 
from a variety of sources, including food donated through USDA’s Emergency Food 
Assistance Program. State agencies administering TEFAP are required to set state- 
wide criteria for determining the eligibility of households to receive TEFAP food for 
home consumption. TEFAP regulations require that these criteria: (1) ensure that 
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only households which are in need of food assistance because of inadequate house- 
hold income receive TEFAP food and (2) include income-based standards and the 
methods by which households may demonstrate eligibility under such standards. 
TEFAP regulations require that each TEFAP distribution site maintain records to 
demonstrate the basis for determining that a household is eligible to receive food 
for home consumption. Any organization such as a food bank or food pantry distrib- 
uting TEFAP food for home consumption must follow these requirements as well as 
any additional requirements imposed by the State with regard to income guidelines 
and documentation of eligibility. 

However, TEFAP income standards apply only to distribution of TEFAP food for 
home consumption. Many food banks also distribute food that is donated to them 
from nongovernment entities or is purchased by the food bank. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not regulate these distributions or require any sort of means test. 

CNP — PROGRAM APPLICATIONS 

Mr. Farr. Were you here last week when I was talking about the 
Child Nutrition Programs? 

Ms. Paradis. I am sorry. I was not. 

Mr. Farr. I had copies and I do not have them today of the appli- 
cations for those programs. Are you aware of the application for the 
National School Lunch Program? 

Ms. Paradis. I am. 

Mr. Farr. Are you aware of the application for the School Break- 
fast Program? 

Ms. Paradis. I am. 

Mr. Farr. Are you aware of the application for the Special Milk 
Program? 

Ms. Paradis. I am not sure I am aware of that. 

Mr. Farr. How about the child and adult care feeding program? 

Ms. Paradis. Yes. 

Mr. Farr. The Summer Food Service Program? 

Ms. Paradis. Yes. 

Mr. Farr. Why cannot all those be one application? 

Ms. Paradis. In many instances, they are one application. 

Mr. Farr. Why can they not be electronic? 

Ms. Paradis. In some places, I think we are moving in that di- 
rection, and that will be wonderful, when we can make them elec- 
tronic. 

I think the interesting thing is we see these as different pro- 
grams at this level, but for example, when a family enrolls their 
children in school and sign up for school meals, that also means 
they are eligible for school lunch and school breakfast and an after 
school at risk program, so it is seamless to the household. They see 
it as seamless. 

Of course, with SNAP direct certification, if the household is par- 
ticipating in SNAP, then they do not even need to apply separately 
for programs in the school meals. 

To the household itself, it appears seamless. 

Mr. Farr. The mission of the Agency is to — it says “Federal 
agency responsible for managing domestic nutrition assistance pro- 
grams. Its mission is to increase food security and reduce hunger 
in partnership with cooperating organizations by providing children 
and low-income people access to food, a healthy diet and nutrition 
education in a manner that supports American agriculture and in- 
spires public confidence.” 
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There are eight programs within the Agency and within the pro- 
grams, as I just indicated, under the Child Nutrition Programs, 
there are five of those. 

It is very bureaucratic dominated. It seems to me where we need 
to go now is to — the problem is it is sort of a conflict with Kingston, 
and I do think we want money wisely spent, but you opened your 
remarks about wanting to hire a lot more people. I am wanting to 
feed a lot more people. 

I am not sure hiring people in Washington is going to feed a lot 
more kids or adults, and I think we can find savings within the De- 
partment and the Administration by essentially collaborating. It 
takes leadership to do this. You have to break some rice bowls in 
this case. 

I think programs ought to be consolidated into a community feed- 
ing program and a school feeding program, and they all be under 
one, and we look at ways — I hate the concept of block granting, but 
we do a lot of funding of Federal programs that way, that is trans- 
portation funding, and it has to stay in the transportation field and 
cannot be spent on anything else. We restrict it but we give that 
money in big clumps for those services. 

This is where I think the Department needs to go because we are 
not going to keep having more and more money to hire more people 
and not get kids fed. 

Ms. Paradis. I could not agree with you more. 

Mr. Farr. We will look for great recommendations coming out of 
you for how we are going to change this bureaucracy. 

Ms. Paradis. We will certainly give it some more thought and we 
would love to talk to you some more about that. Congressman, be- 
cause we could not agree with you more. I honestly do mean that. 

We have a one page application, for example, front and back, 
that is the application for all of the programs that are provided 
through schools. 

For our programs that are provided in community settings, we 
have a similar sort of thing. 

It does appear here in Washington as though it is very bureau- 
cratic, but as it actually works at the local level, it is really quite 
seamless, but we are constantly looking for ways to make this work 
better for all of the people who need it. 

Mr. Farr. I am out of time. My local providers at the school level 
tell me 60 percent of the costs of the programs is administration. 
That is unacceptable. 

Ms. DeLauro. Ms. Emerson. 

Ms. Emerson. Thank you. Madam Chair. Let me say to you all 
that I really am so very impressed with the caliber and commit- 
ment and dedication of the workers of the Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice, Secretary Concannon, and just so you know, Julie does a great 
job and the whole team does. We are very, very proud of them. Let 
me say that first. 

Mr. Concannon. Thank you. 

SNAP — MISSOURI PAYMENT ERROR 

Ms. Emerson. My question goes to you. Secretary Concannon. 
Unfortunately, Missouri happens to be one of those States that was 
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the beneficiary of grants for high performance, high participation 
rates in food stamps. This was due to a computer error. 

When somebody else got put on or somebody was due to go off 
food stamps or made enough income to be able to go off, they were 
not removed from the rolls. I think there is about $14 million of 
extra bonus award money that was given to the State. 

I just wanted to know if you could possibly give me an update 
regarding what is being done about these already awarded funds, 
particularly given our very, very, very fragile and tight budget situ- 
ation in the State. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes, I will attempt to do that. 

Julie, if you want to, jump right in, but I am familiar with it. 
And, first, I should point out that Missouri is one of the highest 
performing States still, but there was certainly a mathematical 
problem. It looked as though they were absolutely the single high- 
est of the 50 States. And when that was discovered, our Mountain 
Plains office out of Denver, which is the regional office that serves 
that part of the country, has been working directly with the State. 
We want to make sure that those bonuses, we need to make sure 
that in fact they were earned. And we need to weigh how we deal 
with that, the issues of the $14 — or the numbers of dollars that are 
involved. 

What we may end up doing, it is not a decision at this point, is 
if we find they were improperly awarded, again given the situation 
States are in, I can tell you what we have done in instances like 
that as a State Director is if we spread out the repayment period 
and simply did not require the State to pay us, we subtracted it 
from future grants that were given to that State. We have not 
reached that point at this point. We continue to work with Missouri 
to make sure that that is corrected, the practices that resulted in 
that overstatement of their performance. But it is one of the higher 
performing States, happily from my point of view. 

Ms. Emerson. Right, and mine too. And my district happens to 
be the highest, has the highest percentage of recipients. And, of 
course, I bragged and bragged and bragged about how well we have 
done at outreach, and then I read about this, and I think oh my 
goodness even though I know we are still doing quite well. There 
are others that we need to reach. Hopefully — can you provide some 
assurance to me that any effort by you all to recapture any of those 
funds are not going to impact those who rely on the FNS pro- 
grams? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I can tell you that is an operating principle 
that we use. I mean I am very distressed, as has been clear, I think 
the committee is as well, with what is going on for example in the 
State of Texas, but have been loathe to pull the trigger and penal- 
ize the State financially because of my concern that it would result 
in hurting poor people in the result. So that is a last resort before 
we would be ever forced to take action. 

CNP — REAUTHORIZATION 

Ms. Emerson. And I appreciate it. Thank you very much. Let me 
also, to sort of follow on to what Chairwoman DeLauro was talking 
about, we have $1 billion a year over 10 years for purposes of in- 
vestment in Child Nutrition Programs. And on the one hand, one 
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of our priorities is to be certain that we improve access to com- 
bating hunger and on the other, we need to enhance nutritional 
quality. This is sort of Washington talk. We talk about it like that, 
but I guess I need to know from you if you can tell me this, what 
portion of that $1 billion extra dollars a year is going to go to com- 
bating hunger and what portion will go to enhancing nutrition? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I don’t think we can solve hunger without mak- 
ing sure that it is adequately nutritious foods. And we have the re- 
port that is guiding us from the Institute of Medicine, given to us 
in the fall, that said we look at the experience of American children 
who are not getting enough fruits and vegetables, are not getting 
enough whole grains or getting too much fat in their diet. This is 
one of the factors causing obesity. So we — our recommendation, the 
best scientific recommendation in the country, or the best minds 
represented there, have made serious recommendations to us that 
we are committed to to improve the quality of those meals. And I 
think it is going to require a significant portion of the $1 billion 
to really improve those meals in ways that are recommended by 
the lOM. 

Now, what exact percentage, I think that is where we are going 
to have to work with Congress on where that split comes, but I 
know a significant portion of it, it is not a small portion of it, a sig- 
nificant portion of it is going to be required to really go into the 
meals portion of it for schools, both recognizing, unfortunately what 
is going on in the economy. We expect that by 2010, 69 percent of 
the children in school meals will be receiving a free or reduced 
price meal. We are now at I believe 62 percent this year, but when 
you are talking about 33 million children it adds up 

Ms. Emerson. Right. 

Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. Even a few cents, so, I think a sig- 
nificant portion of the $1 billion. 

There is no question in my mind, it came up I think implicitly 
in the Chairwoman’s comments earlier or questions, I think the $1 
billion is needed. And it is needed both a significant portion on the 
meals side, but also if we are indeed going to end up reducing obe- 
sity in a generation but also end up eliminating hunger in this 
country for children, it is going to take the full investment on our 
part. 

Ms. Emerson. Well, I have no issue with the nutritional piece 
simply because I think it is important that we teach our children 
good eating habits. However, I worry that because of the increased 
cost that that will, part of that $1 billion the nutritional piece will 
take that we will somehow might not meet that goal of ending 
childhood hunger by 2015. And that was my point. It is not that 
I am disagreeing, it is just that I am worried about the ending hun- 
ger part because that is such an important goal of what we are all 
trying to do. 

Mr. CONCANNON. We are there with you, but we believe it has 
to be — they have to be nutritious foods, and we believe it has to 
be performance based, that we do not just — we are not going to rec- 
ommend, we are not recommending in the bill that we just spread 
the money whatever the distribution Congress settles on to all 
schools. We believe it has to pay for performance in the sense of 
paying for schools to meet the criteria in the lOM recommendation. 
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Ms. Emerson. Thank you. 

CNF — SCHOOL MEALS COST STUDY BUDGET REQUEST 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Let me ask about — the budget in- 
cludes an increase of $8 million for a school lunch and breakfast 
cost study. As I understand it, it was estimated that the cost to 
produce reimbursable school meals in the school year 2012-2014- 
13, I’m sorry, with the results available in 2014. And the study is 
going to incorporate additional information on nutritional quality 
from previous studies. I am delighted that you are looking at what 
it takes to make available a healthy lunch for our kids. In the 
meantime, as you know and I know, we are working on the reau- 
thorization bill and asking what reimbursement rate is necessary 
to feed our children healthy foods. So let me ask you today what 
recommendations would you make on the reimbursement rate nec- 
essary for improving their diets? To be very honest, we do not have 
time to wait until 2014 to start improving the health of our kids. 
We are meeting. This thing is going to happen. So what is your rec- 
ommendation? 

Mr. CONCANNON. We a^ee with you. Madam Chair. And I be- 
lieve the Institute of Medicine report recommended that by their 
assessment, and they had, as I remember, their physicians, they 
had a single economist as I remember on that panel as well, rec- 
ommended that they believed it would take about a 5 percent in- 
crease to meet, 5 to 9 percent was the range that they showed to 
meet the lOM recommendations. So we think it is important to do 
that study though. I do not want to overlook that because one 
hears from time to time, and I am confident that members of this 
committee probably hear from some people at least, that they be- 
lieve the current reimbursement is not sufficient. There was a 
USDA study but it is now dated, it was several years ago, that 
showed at that time the reimbursement for free and reduced price 
meals from USDA did meet the cost of the meals. But in the mean- 
time you have — if we want better foods, better foods 

Ms. DeLauro. Cost more money. 

Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. Generally cost more money. So I 
think it is important, that $8 million study is intended to look at 
all the cost elements of producing a meal, not just the ingredients. 
And the lOM, by the way, recommendations recommend that more 
fruits, more vegetables that in and of themselves require more han- 
dling, so there will probably be more — there will certainly be a sig- 
nificant corresponding manpower cost. 

But also to the questions that have been raised about the admin 
costs, respectfully, I think that that percentage that has been used, 
most of that cost is associated with people on the feeding line. It 
is not somebody handling that one or two page application. But we 
certainly would like to settle it. 

Ms. DeLauro. Sure, okay. 

Mr. CONCANNON. So I think it is important to do it. But I agree 
with you we cannot wait 

CNF — healthier U.S. SCHOOLS CHALLENGE 

Ms. DeLauro. Well, we are going to need your input on that as 
we move to do this because we have to do it this year, and we can- 
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not afford to make the delay. You talked about the Healthier U.S. 
Schools Challenge program and wanting to reach 3,000 schools par- 
ticipating within the next three years. How many schools are cur- 
rently participating? How many do you propose to have partici- 
pating in 2011? And how do you plan to get 3,000 schools partici- 
pating in three years? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Thank you very much for the question. There 
are just over 600, I believe it is 620-plus, schools currently partici- 
pating in the Healthier U.S. Schools Callenge. Michelle Obama, the 
First Lady of the land, has challenged us to double that within that 
year. We are definitely working on that right now. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

Mr. CONCANNON. One of the elements in that is currently those 
600 schools are all elementary schools. We have expanded the class 
eligibility for the program to include middle schools and high 
schools, but we are also — we are going to provide some, as I call 
it, a somewhat American aspect to this, an American cultural as- 
pect, of having a very modest financial reward for those schools 
that meet the gold, silver and bronze level. I have been out to a 
number of those schools, and it just is very exhilarating, I believe, 
when you see kids eating healthy in school cultures, and school cli- 
mates committed not just to feeding the child but to exercise, some 
of the other factors as well. 

So we are very committed to that. And we are very committed 
to working with schools to simplify the process too because we hear 
from some schools. We know there are a number of schools that are 
providing the quality meals that would meet the current U.S. 
Healthier Schools Challenge, but they may be dissuaded by either 
the paper process. We are very committed to simplify that without 
compromising the substantive requirements of the program. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Mr. Kingston. 

CNF — IMPROPER PAYMENTS 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Concannon, I want- 
ed to ask you about the $1 million a year, according to your own 
estimates, on payment errors — excuse me, $1 billion. 

Mr. Concannon. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. Would it not make sense to go after that before 
we go after more funding? 

Mr. Concannon. Mr. Kingston, you have identified a very — an 
area that we are very concerned about. We have a concern, but I 
also have to share that the White House has a concern about that. 
We are as an agency, the FNS are part of a group of Federal agen- 
cies working on improper payments. And to the point the actual 
numbers, as they pertain to the School Lunch/School Breakfast pro- 

f rams, are $1.8 billion a year in improper payments, now net about 
800 million of that are under payments on the part of the Federal 
Government. So the costs to the taxpayers are $1 billion a year, a 
significant amount of money still. 

Now, as I recall, there are three factors that sort of drive that. 
One is misinformation communicated by families enrolling their 
children. That is not quite half of that, but it is a significant por- 
tion of it. Another portion relates to the State, or I am sorry, the 
school agencies themselves making mistakes in processing the in- 
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formation, even if it is properly conveyed or proper information is 
conveyed to them. And a third part is the — is caused by the cash- 
iers when you come through the line, a reimbursable meal has to 
meet the food group requirements of the Act. 

And I was in a school I think since I was at your hearing here 
a couple of weeks ago, I was up in Jessup, Maryland during Na- 
tional School Breakfast Week, the week before last, and when I 
went through the line in the morning, I had had a healthier break- 
fast at home, it goes down hill personally the rest of the day, but 
breakfast I do right, and when I went through the line I took just 
a bottle of juice, a container of juice, and an apple. And when I got 
to the cashier, she looked at me and said, “That is not a reimburs- 
able meal.” So part of it is training. What we are doing is we are 
working with State agencies on the training side. We are working 
with and urging them to work with schools as well. We are urging 
schools to make better use of direct education, the process of where 
you are transferring information that has been provided to a State 
or county on families’ income. And in the budget proposal we have 
as well a budget request, it is $22 million to provide incentives to 
States that are doing the least or least currently reliant on direct 
certification. Congress directed us to do that. 

Mr. Kingston. Let me ask you this, wouldn’t it make sense to 
address this before we expand the program or possibly take it out 
of the reserve because you are going to have a $5 billion reserve, 
right? 

Mr. CONCANNON. No, the recent 

Mr. Kingston. Aren’t you asking to increase the reserve $2 bil- 
lion in SNAP? 

Mr. CONCANNON. The reserve portion is in the SNAP program. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, but can you not use any of that money to 
get this thing straight before we expand it? Because I think so 
often we have intention of expanding it but it just never seems to 
come. 

Mr. CONCANNON. No, we have more than an intention of doing 
it. We are actually in the middle of attempting to mitigate and 
modify that right now. We are part of, as I say, a group that not 
only internally in USDA but in other parts of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The President signed an Executive Order in improper pay- 
ments in November of 2009, and we are identified as one of the ob- 
ject groups, if you will, that he has an expectation, and actually I 
am the identified official responsible for both improper payments in 
SNAP and in the School Lunch Program. So I am highly motivated 
to make sure that we do as much as we can with schools. 

And part of it is simplification. Complication invariably produces 
some of these problems. So also, we are also trying to create incen- 
tives for schools to rely upon direct certification, and also helping 
schools. We had an earlier question here, many schools do not have 
electronic capabilities in terms of going through those lines and so 
on. To the extent we can work with them on modernizing the way 
in which they do their claiming, and the way they count meals, we 
can help them do that. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, thank you. 

Mr. CONCANNON. This is a huge program. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr. 
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HUNGER IN AMERICA 

Mr. Farr. Yes, malnutrition does not respect boundary lines. It 
is not a means test. And I think that is one of the problems. We 
have written this program, all these programs over the years is 
this accountability, that, my God, we might feed somebody whose 
parents are not poor, but the kid is hungry. And you just go to 
these feeding spots, and you will see that teachers have been put- 
ting money, I will just feed it. I will take the money out of my pock- 
et. It is like the school pencils and books and everything like that. 

I mean I do think that we need to have this stuff accountable, 
but I think we also need the goal of the United States of America 
ought to be, the first goal is that nobody goes hungry in this coun- 
try. And that we make that the goal, and then we try to figure out 
how do you do it. And I think that, frankly, you take the amount 
of money like we do in transportation, you just kind of get it to the 
places. 

We have two kinds of feeding programs in our country, what am 
I trying to think of, the second harvest type food service. There is 
one we have, and I go to these things, in the parking lot when they 
are giving away free food. I represent the biggest growing region 
of the United States, and most of that food is given to us by — all 
the lettuce and the cucumbers and everything all free because it 
is excess from the packers. That parking lot and the line goes as 
far as the eye can see. Nobody asks a question as to who you are, 
your ID or anything, no citizenship requirements, green card re- 
quirements, no poverty requirements, and it goes on and on. The 
next week we will have the USDA market, and it is limited. The 
commodities they are giving, nice stuff they were giving away. But 
I think we are so hung up on accountability right now that we are 
not cost effective anymore. 

We are worried about — we had actually — teachers told me that 
came into the school and took a cup of trail mix and dumped it out 
and said, “Too many M&M’s in here, they do not meet the nutri- 
tional test.” How much did it cost to send somebody to do that 
versus the benefit derived from it? 

Those are the things that I think, this is why I am kind of get- 
ting involved in this of figuring, I mean we do not means test the 
soldiers when they get fed as to whether you are an officer, an en- 
listed person or what your payment is. We do not means test the 
prisoners in our prisons. I think we have — if we are going to get 
into trying to feed hungry people, we ought to get away from these 
barriers, and we ought to feed them. And we ought to figure out 
how to do it smartly and how to do it cost effectively. 

And I do not like the segregation that we are doing. Do you know 
what it means to a kid to be told that you have got to go stand 
in one line because your parents are poor and you kids can go 
through another line? I mean that is so humiliating. And trying to 
build self-esteem in children. That is why I have been sort of on 
this for a long time because I share your concerns about this, we 
do not have a lot of money to go around. But what I think you 
would agree to is that we certainly do not want to just employ a 
bunch of bureaucracy when we really are trying to get the service, 
the food in people. 
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We built this program, you look at this whole agency, and it is 
just stacked of trying to solve particular solutions, milk supple- 
ments, after school programs, breakfast programs, lunch programs. 
Frankly, the WIC Program that the mom is going to, the Food 
Stamp program perhaps for that dad or other people in the family. 
The whole family is getting food one way, but boy it sure is com- 
plicated to get into the system. And I think we ought to make it 
less complicated. 


WIC — INFANT FORMULA 

If I have any time left I want to ask a question. It is about the 
WIC Program, and it is about whether — I noticed the cost of buying 
WIC formula has just gone up and up and up. And I understand, 
or at least I heard, that the reason it has gone up so much is there 
are new formulas coming out all the time and they are more and 
more expensive. And it gets compounded as to what we are adding 
and what we are not adding, and I do not know whether you have 
to buy the sort of improved formula, but is this cost 

Ms. DeLauro. Is it improved or enhanced? 

Mr. Farr. Is it any more cost effective to do that than just to buy 
the formula, the cheaper formula? Is there value added here or are 
we just making the formula producers a lot of money? 

Mr. CONCANNON. It is my understanding there are only three 
manufacturers in the country that actually make those infant for- 
mulas and actually bid on them. And we award them to the manu- 
facturer with the lowest net cost for the infant formula, and they 
must bid a higher rebate on its new higher priced enhanced for- 
mula to be awarded a contract. It reminds me of my, I spent many 
years administering Medicaid, where the prescription drug compa- 
nies come in, but they have to give us the deepest discount. So it 
is a net cost. 

Now, to your larger question about efficacy of what is alleged 

Ms. DeLauro. Just can I, will the gentleman yield for a second? 

Mr. Farr. Sure. 

Ms. DeLauro. At this point because you are going to go on and 
talk about this, but my understanding is that, just to add to what 
Congressman Farr is saying, that there are findings in a USDA re- 
port that found that WIC is paying $127 million more annually for 
infant formula under the rebate contracts that are currently in 
place than under previous contracts after adjusting for inflation. So 
that is data that is coming out of USDA. So I just wanted to 

Mr. Farr. That is what it went to. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. The contracts are, the State agencies have the 
discretion to deny the inclusion of some of these allowable foods. 
And the course of these contracts typically go three to five years. 
But I can tell you one of our concerns that has been raised with 
us at times, well, why wouldn’t you just limit or not allow the for- 
mulas to include some of the new additives, so to speak, that have 
been incorporated into them. And I worry 

Mr. Farr. Do you have the authority in law to do that, adminis- 
trative authority? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I do not believe we do at this point, but we also 
would have — worry about that, would we end up with formula for 
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poor people versus the formula that, the infant formulas that the 
rest of the population have available to them. We would be very 
concerned about the unintended consequences of that. 

Mr. Farr. Can you force the companies to come in with a lower 
bid on these? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Right now they have to, they have to give a 
higher rebate on the new higher cost. 

Mr. Farr. Or do something on the not be enhanced? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It has to be a new higher priced enhanced for- 
mula, does it not? 

Ms. DeLauro. Is that all that they are selling to us? And so that 
is the only opportunity we have, are these enhanced? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes, that is my understanding right now, that 
there are three companies that bid and that is all that they offer. 
And we have had discussions. Again, they have been offline discus- 
sions. 

Mr. Farr. But I mean do you have to buy the enhanced formula? 
They are going to offer it, if they are all three, they can just — that 
is what you have to buy or can you put out a bid for a lower — for 
less enhanced? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Well, I think. Congressman, that is what the 
worry is that would we in effect be denying to poor people in the 
WIC Program who depend on the formula, would it be denying 
them access to the latest formulas that are being provided that 
have benefits that those formula manufacturers claim at least have 
additional benefits. Would we in effect be saying, well, for poor peo- 
ple we are going to have a generic brand that does not have that? 
And my fear in that, I think our fear, is that what we would be 
doing in infant formula, are some of the concerns you have ex- 
pressed about what does it mean if you are put off in a separate 
line. 

Mr. Farr. Well, generic is good. Maybe we ought to go with our 
own brand. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, I do not think — well, I do not think we 
have the capacity to do it. We also are — we have to honor States 
that do the, that do the bidding. 

Mr. Farr. It is a concern though that you can see that if the pro- 
gram costs are rising because supply, the cost of the supply is going 
up, then there has got to be, somebody has got to look at that. 

Mr. CONCANNON. I think we are happy to work with you on that 
because I know, I believe we purchase half of the infant formula 
in the U.S. 

Ms. DeLauro. Science ought to come into play somewhere. Ms. 
Emerson? 

Ms. Emerson. Well, Madam Chair, without taking away my 
time, just for a second. It seems to me when we talk about here 
in the United States we are the largest consumer of prescription 
medicines anywhere in the world, the largest by far, and we pay 
the highest prices. So you know what, you are getting ripped off. 
And I think we got to get to the bottom of it. 

Ms. DeLauro. Bingo. 
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CNP — REIMBURSEMENT RATES 

Ms. Emerson. Alright, so let me start my question, please. 
Thank you. And I am not blaming you, I just hope that we can get 
to the bottom of this. 

I think it has been two or three weeks ago now. I think it has 
been two or three weeks ago now, my school nutrition folks came 
to visit me. And one of my school nutritionists was telling me that 
they on every free lunch they serve, they are losing 35 cents. In 
other words, they are not being reimbursed. And we are talking 
about a poor school district here, so trying to make up the dif- 
ference is not exactly easy. And everything — ^back to what Rosa 
was saying about that North Carolina or some Carolina school dis- 
trict where on al a carte or any other type of extra payments they 
may get, the school board snaps it up and uses it for improvements 
in the school. And so consequently we have got a real issue. And 
so what I am worried about is that when we are going to ask the 
schools to provide healthier, more nutritional foods, they are never 
going to be able to make ends meet. They are going to keep losing 
money and keep losing money. And I guess is there any way that 
we can create a system whereby the schools are actually being re- 
imbursed for the real cost for the meals as opposed to just some 
formula? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Let me say that several years ago, it is now 
outdated, the USDA did a — because some of these same claims 
were being made then, that the USDA does not reimburse the full 
cost of the meal, and the USDA or FNS did a study, a very exten- 
sive one, and found that indeed we were reimbursing the cost of 
the meal. So that study now is several years old, so I want a truth 
in lending, to express that. 

Ms. Emerson. Right. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. But we have a budget proposal here of $8 mil- 
lion to actually take a very extensive, rigorous look at what does 
it cost to produce a meal, not only in terms of the food elements 
that are there but the manpower, the labor cost associated with it. 

Ms. Emerson. Right. 

Mr. CONCANNON. But I also have to say, as an example, I was 
in rural Georgia now about three months ago in a county with a 
very large number of very poor children, and a very talented school 
service director involving three elementary schools pointed out to 
me, she said, “We can pay the rate that USDA is reimbursing us, 
it covers all of our cost, labor everything else.” And she was a tal- 
ented, part of it is leadership I guess, I want to say that, but also 
she was making very good use of the commodities program, and 
she pointed out to me in that visit, she said, “See these little ketch- 
up,” those little plastic ketchup individual items, “if I buy those 
from one of the major suppliers, I pay 12 cents. I produce them for 
two cents because I take the tomatoes made available to us by com- 
modities and have them processed.” And then she pointed out some 
chicken inside a freezer as well. So I think — I do not want to un- 
derstate the fact that there is a tension, a pressure there, but I do 
not just take it as the gospel either that when people tell me that 
you are not meeting the cost. That is why we want to do this study. 
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In the meantime, we keep pushing back and saying, well, what else 
are you doing in terms of how you are managing this? 

Ms. Emerson. Well, I am just worried that in situations in some 
parts of the country we are not even getting reimbursed for what 
we are doing now, and then we are going to have something lay- 
ered on top of it. And I am not complaining about the layered on 
top. I am complaining about the fact that we are in a poorer school 
district that is in a national forest that keeps getting less and less 
money, and this is happening not only in my district but other dis- 
tricts too. 


HEALTHY FOOD FINANCING INITIATIVE 

Let me ask you about food deserts if I might. And then. Madam 
Chair, I am going to have to leave because I have got a meeting 
that started 20 minutes ago. The Administration has proposed an 
array of priorities for improving access to foods, including its 
Healthy Food Initiative, targeting the problem of food deserts. And 
one part of this actually concerns the Subcommittee on which I am 
ranking, and that is the Financial Services Subcommittee. There is 
a Treasury Department program, you know through the CDFI. And 
an example of one of the huge past successes of the program is the 
Super Giant store over in Anacostia, which is now one of the com- 
panies, I might say a foreign-owned company’s most successful 
store. 

So I come from a rural area, and I am talking to families and 
it is a huge ordeal sometimes to go to the grocery store, seriously 
an hour long trip. And you have to to take the whole family. You 
do not have a big enough car to bring the stuff home, et cetera. But 
I wonder if it is the best way, if this is one of the better ways to 
combat hunger and improved nutrition, that is to use our tax dol- 
lars to subsidize the construction of grocery stores, and apparently 
very profitable ones. So there is no one who wants to tackle the 
problem of hunger more, I just want to make, I want somebody to 
convince me that subsidizing Super Giant that is very profitable is 
in the best interest of the taxpayers. If we could not be somehow 
putting that money into other — using it for other ways to help 
make up the deficit that we see in combating hunger among chil- 
dren now? 

Mr. CONCANNON. No, I appreciate the question, and I am very fa- 
miliar with your leadership in a whole bunch of these areas. Let 
me say that I have lived in States where, again rural States, but 
where there were huge challenges for poor people that have to trav- 
el many, many miles to get access to a supermarket. And in gen- 
eral the supermarkets, the prices are better and often the quality 
of choices are better for people. But I understand you are going to 
be hearing from several other under secretaries because this initia- 
tive that is one of the priorities at USDA is really under the aegis 
of several of the other mission areas within USDA, the Rural De- 
velopment and one of the others. So I think you are going to be 
hearing from them in subsequent weeks when they are here before 
the Committee. But I know there is always that balance between 
or the tension between our wanting to extend and support with tax 
dollars initiatives that ultimately help people but you do not want 
to — you do not want to unfairly, or at least be perceived to be un- 
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fair in terms of taxpayers with private entities or private compa- 
nies. 

Ms. Emerson. Yes, I mean it is a really tough, tough balancing 
act. Do you know yet what the key factors that the USD A will use 
in considering how you target that money? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I do not. 

Ms. Emerson. Okay. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It is Rural Development and one of the other 
mission areas, yes. 

Ms. Emerson. Well, okay. Thank you. 

SNAP — INDEFINITE FUNDING AUTHORITY 

Ms. DeLauro. Let me ask you a question about the budget lan- 
guage that says, “Make such sums as may be necessary available 
for the SNAP benefit payments.” Congress did this kind of indefi- 
nite authority in the 2010 Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act in light of the uncertainty of program growth due to the reces- 
sion. There have been previous concerns that this indefinite au- 
thority could lead to less oversight by the agency when projecting 
a SNAP cost in the budget. What budgetary controls would be in 
place to ensure that estimates provided in the President’s budget 
continue to receive the same level of scrutiny they currently do? 
When would you use the indefinite authority and for what ex- 
penses? And I have another question, which is why have you not 
proposed a contingency fund for the Child Nutrition Program? And 
should a contingency fund be provided for that account as well? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I think the last question is the easiest one for 
me. I believe that that has been recommended in the past and was 
not, it just was not found to be a policy that was supported or en- 
acted. But I think were the Congress to be so disposed, I think we 
would be more than happy to work with you on that, on the latter 
question. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Now, I do not know, it obviously preceded me 
long — ^by many months or interactions, that question of how we 
deal with a contingency. I know in the SNAP program, historically 
the agency I think has been, has had amazingly reliable estimates 
on — based on both experience and what is going on in the economy 
on enrollment numbers. But I would have to admit that in this cur- 
rent economy, I do not think anybody anticipated we would be in 
as an extended downturn as we are currently in. And I think it re- 
quires ongoing oversight on our part. I pay attention, I can tell you 
that, each month to where those figures are and what they are 
leading us toward. This budget as proposed, as I mentioned earlier, 
the figure estimates about 43 million in people enrolled in the pro- 
gram in 2011. And that is based on again current trends as well 
as econometric models that have been used to forecast that. 

I do not know if you want to add anything to that, Julie? Do you 
want to say something? 

Ms. Paradis. Well, just to clarify that it would clearly only be 
used when participation exceeded expectations. 

Ms. DeLauro. Expectations. 

Ms. Paradis. And we monitor that as you know very, very regu- 
larly. And it would only be used for benefits and State admin costs. 
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not for anything else. So I think it is something that we would 
have a pretty good handle on, we would be coordinating with the 
Congress on a regular basis 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. 

Ms. Paradis [continuing]. Were we to have that authority. 

CNF — FARM TO SCHOOL TEAMS 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. The Farm to School Teams, it is $2 
million for these tactical teams. What are the obstacles that keep 
schools from buying locally? What is FNS currently doing to help 
schools buy from local food producers? Are these tactical teams 
being deployed already? Do we have some idea of how many dis- 
tricts will be visited, selected? How many staff are dedicated to this 
effort? What do we propose to do with these tactical teams, some- 
body just describe that to me? 

Mr. CONCANNON. We do not have — we currently have an initia- 
tive within the Department called Farm to School. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. And that was promoted, conceptually and oth- 
erwise, by the Deputy Secretary. It involves individuals from the 
FNS mission area as well as from AMS, the Ag Marketing Service, 
another mission area. And we are working with both. At the cur- 
rent time, I am told, the last update I had on this, there were more 
than 100 schools across the country that had applied to receive 
some technical assistance from this tactical farm team. There is a 
$2 million budget request 

Ms. DeLauro. Right. 

Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. That was in this budget as well, 
both to provide support to that team and also to provide assistance 
to schools. 

Ms. DeLauro. What kind of assistance? Give me an example of 
what they are doing here? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Well, I will give you an example. I was up in 
Somerville, Massachusetts back a couple of months ago. Somerville 
has a school system, has now a history. The City of Somerville but 
also the school system is very committed to Healthier US Schools, 
walking to school, healthier meals in school, but now for about 
three years, the Somerville school system has been purchasing lo- 
cally grown, meaning within 50 miles, foods for use in the schools. 

Ms. DeLauro. Sure. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. But the school service director said to me that 
she has gradually built up doing this because you need to be as- 
sured that if you put this on the menu for three weeks from now, 
that those carrots are going to be there or whatever particular com- 
modities are required. 

And she gave the example of local farmers wanting to grow 
squash. And the school department wanting to purchase squash. 
But she said we cannot possibly have farmers coming into 12 dif- 
ferent schools delivering squash and then expecting those 12 dif- 
ferent elementary schools to somehow spend all the time to peel 
the squash and get it ready. So she said, “When we met with the 
farmers, the farmer came to the agreement that one farmer would 
buy the equipment to peel all the squash.” All the other suppliers 
would bring their squash to him or her, I do not know the details 
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of that farmer, and that farmer would then deliver it to the 12 
schools. And she said, “Since then we now have relationships with 
like five or six other school systems where we are jointly pur- 
chasing.” 

So it is a learning experience on the part of the schools that are 
procuring these goods and on the farmers that are supplying it. 
And that is the kind of information and technical assistance we 
would provide. We do not know enough about this yet. 

Up in your area, the chief chef or the chief school service person 
in the New Haven schools has told me the same thing. They are 
buying from within a 100 mile radius of New Haven from Rhode 
Island and parts of Massachusetts for certain goods. And the 
poundage each year is going up. So it is a new experience. It is sort 
of going back to the old days in many respects, in the positive 
sense of old days. And we know there are benefits for fresher foods. 
That kids for whatever reason, if they have a sense and a knowl- 
edge of where the foods come from, this enhances their interest in 
eating some of those foods, and it also helps the local economy. And 
why truck this stuff across the country from just one or two States. 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Mr. Kingston. 

NUTRITION ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS CONTINGENCY RESERVES 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. Mr. Voncannon, the — 
or Concannon, I am sorry, the interesting thing, we had a full Com- 
mittee hearing the other day in which Mr. Orszag, Mr. Geithner 
and Ms. Romer spoke. Rosy pictures of how well the stimulus is 
working. I was even told my concern, because I kept looking at un- 
employment going from 8 percent to nearly 10 percent, I was told 
by Ms. Romer I needed to go talk to the regular people, and I 
would see how well it is working. So I have a hard time doing that 
in one of my counties with 16 percent unemployment and many of 
them with 14 percent. But here you are I think being a lot more 
realistic, a lot more accurate, but it is so frustrating, “Oh, yes, the 
economy is turning around,” and yet you have the contingency re- 
serve. You are asking for $2 billion for it. Maybe you guys ought 
to get the economic forecast and get Mr. Geithner and some of 
these other people in other positions because it is totally incon- 
sistent with they are saying. And we had a two hour hearing on 
it, about how great things were. 

Ms. DeLauro. He did not say that. 

Mr. Kingston. He said that. Madam Chair. 

Ms. DeLauro. He did not say how great things are. They talked 
about 

Mr. Kingston. It was trending, you are right. It is trending. But 
if it is trending, why are you asking for a $2 billion contingency 
reserve? What are the uncertainties that remain? What is out 
there? And we all know what they are. We do know the economy 
is bad. I am just saying rhetorically. I wish the rest of the team 
might get on the same message. But what are the uncertainties in 
terms of that $2 million — $2 billion, is it just the economic concerns 
or are there other issues? 

Mr. Concannon. I think it is principally the economy. This is 
the longest, as I say in every talk I give outside of buildings like 
this, in our lifetime, short of — and none of us here are old enough 
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to have been around in the Great Depression, this is the deepest 
recession and the most extended in the history of the country. And 
the need for these programs has never been as urgent as it is right 
now. 

Ms. DeLauro. And does not SNAP lag, I mean in terms of the 
economy? 

Mr. CONCANNON. SNAP lags, but also I might say Mr. Zandi, 
who I think has testified before Congress for Moody’s, said that the 
SNAP program is the best example of a stimulus program because 
it goes right out there, 85 percent of these benefits are spent within 
30 days. 

Ms. DeLauro. I think it is important to note that Mr. Zandi was 
the economist for Senator McCain in the presidential election, who 
said it was one of the most stimulative programs there is, is to get 
food out. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. And so I mean I think to your question it is 
just uncertainty about — I think things are turning. I spoke to a 
businessperson up in Maine today, I am from Maine, and I asked 
him about business and he said, “You know, we are seeing some 
signs.” So I hope he is right. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, listen, I hope so too. And I hope this Admin- 
istration is successful on many of the things that they want to ac- 
complish for a better America. It is far more important that poli- 
tics, but I am not impressed with their economic recovery and ap- 
parently you guys are not either because you are hedging the bet 
that it is not turning the way that they are saying. 

But now on the WIG Program, that is discretionary money, not 
mandatory, 3 percent increase. The contingency is $175 million, is 
that right? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Ms. Paradis. It is $250. 

Mr. Kingston. $250 million? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. Since that is discretionary, why do we need a con- 
tingency because it would appear to me that unlike a mandatory 
program, that would be a little bit more — there would be more 
flexibility in it? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, I think one of the things in WIG, we want 
to make sure that we can — that is why I mention it in my opening 
remarks, the President’s budget proposes to fully fund the major 
nutrition programs so that we can avoid telling a pregnant woman 
who comes into a WIG clinic, you have to go on a waiting list. 

And we anticipate — we are currently just over 9 million people 
in WIG per month; for 2011, we are anticipating in excess of 10 
million per month, partly, again, reflecting the economy, but also 
wanting to be sure that we can serve those pregnant women and 
their infants. 

Because it is one of the best investments — I mention that in my 
testimony — we can make in terms of preventive health care, cost 
avoidance in the future. In the Medicaid program alone, it saves 
money by getting healthy foods to pregnant women, their infants, 
and very young children. 

So we don’t want to be in a situation, which the program has 
been in past years — I can speak from a State level — of putting 
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waiting lists on WIC. Because you are telling somebody who is al- 
ready pregnant, or an infant that has been born, I am sorry. We 
have to put you on a waiting list. 

Mr. Kingston. Let me ask Dr. Steele. Have we ever put WIC 
supplements on a supplemental bill? You know, where we did these 
maybe disaster bills or things like that? 

Mr. Steele. Well, in the Jobs Bill, there was additional money 
for WIC. In fact, there is a standby 

Mr. Kingston. So we could actually do that without endangering 
the population that Mr. Concannon has spoken of. 

Mr. Steele. Well, the only problem we have here is that we are 
forecasting a year in advance. And there is a lot of uncertainty 
about participation that far in advance, and our estimates are not 
perfect. 

So it is a little bit of a cushion. It is not a big cushion. $250 mil- 
lion is not a real big cushion, you know. So I think it is just, you 
know, to be safe, like he says. 

Mr. Kingston. But you do have a lot more flexibility on discre- 
tionary than you would a mandatory program? 

Mr. Steele. Oh, definitely. Yes. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. 

NUTRITION education 

Ms. DeLauro. I will get back to that one, if we can. 

Let me ask a question with regard to nutrition education. In the 
testimony, the budget request, approximately $1.1 billion in re- 
sources for improving the diets, nutrition knowledge, and behavior, 
as well as to help promote the importance of physical activity. 

I asked in — I discussed this last year with Mr. O’Connor. And he 
said that FNS was implementing a new reporting requirement to 
monitor the effectiveness of the funds we currently spend on nutri- 
tion education. 

The $1.1 billion in the budget is a lot of money on education, nu- 
trition education. And I believe in nutrition education, but we don’t 
know whether it is effective or not effective. 

Where is FNS in implementing the new reporting requirement 
on education? And can you point to concrete examples of current 
nutrition education that is effective through FNS programs? 

Let me just tell you that this is a stumbling block for me in 
terms of understanding how this really works. Sometimes the staff 
looks at me with eyes glazed over. I deal with communication and 
getting messages out from a perspective of both having run cam- 
paigns and in my own campaign effort. 

When you translate to a communications specialist what you 
want to about your campaign, they take that. They translate that 
into a script or materials. That gets — that message gets tested to 
see whether or not it provides any attraction with the audience you 
are trying to persuade, you know, to vote for you, to buy your prod- 
uct or, you know, your brand, or whatever it is. 

Explain to me — I don’t understand how this works. And we do 
this, by the way, in very short periods of time because we don’t 
have two years to test and to see what is effective. You have a very 
short window in which to get something out there and, you know, 
to get some benchmark here. 
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How does this work? What is happening? What are the mes- 
sages? What works? What doesn’t work? What do we know that is 
effective? I want to provide education materials, but quite frankly, 
don’t want to provide good money — and I am not saying after bad; 
I don’t even know what is good or not good that is out there. 

I am asking for help in terms of understanding the education 
materials and communication process. 

Mr. CONCANNON. If I may, I can start. I can start to try to an- 
swer that. 

First of all, I think the genesis of your question speaks to an 
issue I am mindful of with Dr. Post next to me. Studies done or 
a polling done last year show that 60 percent of Americans were 
familiar with the Dietary Guidelines and with My Food Pyramid. 

Ms. DeLauro. My Food Pyramid. Okay. 

Mr. CONCANNON. But only about 2 percent of Americans actually 
practiced fully, lived up to, adhered to the requirements of it. So 
there is a difference between having an intellectual awareness and 
then converting it into behavior. 

And I think that is where we are currently part of a working 
group because we are very concerned about that in the Administra- 
tion, just as an aside. Now let me get back to your original ques- 
tion. 

Ms. DeLauro. The reporting requirement. Yes. 

Mr. CONCANNON. More work, definitely much work, underway. 
Some additional requirements were initiated last year. And EARS 
is an acronym that stands for Early — what does it stand for? Early 
Assessment — Education Assessment. That just started in 2009, and 
we’ll have a report done the middle of this summer, I believe, on 
the outcomes of that. But we are 

Ms. DeLauro. The outcomes of? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Of the reporting we are getting from EARS in 
terms of what effect is it having. What can we ascertain by the 
messages that go out to people? And we share the general concern 
about — we are committed to education, committed to nutrition edu- 
cation. We know it has to be part of what we do. But we also want 
to know what seems to make a difference. 

Ms. DeLauro. What happens? Do States ask you for the mate- 
rials, and then they are distributed in the State? Is there any — I 
mean, how is this used? Is it getting out to the schools? Or is this 
part of what your assessment is? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It is used in a variety of ways. All 50 States 
have it. But some States — like California has a very significant 
program compared to other States, even larger than the population 
of California would singly account for. And it is used in a variety 
of — it is used with SNAP, you know, food stamp recipients. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes, I know. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. It is used with community organizations. There 
is a lot of material that gets printed. 

Ms. DeLauro. It is about 339 — is that million? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. $350 million or so in round figures, I think. 

Ms. DeLauro. For the SNAP program? Yes. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes. For SNAP ed, for the SNAP education pro- 
gram associated with that. And again, it makes sense to say, let’s 
try to educate the people so that when they are using their bene- 
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fits, they purchase the most nutritious foods that they can for the 
funds available to them. 

Ms. DeLauro. That number, let me use that number. And I have 
got to yield to my colleague. But the $338 million, is what you are 
assessing now its effectiveness? Is the use of that, is that doing the 
job? Is it 

Mr. CONCANNON. I think the reporting of what was started last 
year was as a result of the hearing, was it not? Part of an assess- 
ment, I am told, by 0MB as well as interaction 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. So by some time later this year, we will 
know 

Mr. CoNCANNON. We will have 

Ms. DeLauro [continuing]. About whether or not — what these 
materials are. They are printed materials. Are they TV ads? Are 
they radio announcements? If we could just get some idea of what 
it is that is going out there and that we are paying for. Okay? I 
think that would be very, very — it would be helpful to me. I think 
it would be helpful to the committee. 

And I would love to see some of the ads. I mean, you know, when 
they had the frog with the beer, they figured out that the frog 
could sell the beer, you know. Ribbit, ribbit, whatever it was. You 
know, we need to figure out what is helping people get to where 
we want them to go. 

Dr. Post, I am sorry. I am sorry. Jack. 

Mr. Post. I have an additional comment. Madam Chair. We do 
know that there is a benefit in looking at the weight of the evi- 
dence out there. And because we now have a tool within the Food, 
Nutrition, and Consumer Services to do that through this evidence 
analysis library that we have built, we will be looking at and work- 
ing with FNS, working at the evidence base to compile research on 
the best practices, to make sure that we can figure out what makes 
good instructional systems in classrooms as well as communities. 

And that work is beginning now. So we will be able to evaluate 
these systems. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. I will look forward to the material. Thank 
you. 

[The information follows:] 
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Critical reviews examining its effectiveness have demonstrated that nutrition education can make 
a significant contribution to improved dietary practices. Well-designed and effectively 
implemented nutrition education can motivate those participating to change dietary behaviors and 
provide them with the knowledge and skills to make healthy food choices in the context of their 
lifestyles and economic resources. 

FNS recently completed a report to Congress on its nutrition education efforts that includes a 
description of the components of effective nutrition education and promotion interventions. It is 
available online at 

http;//www.fhs.usda.gov/ora/MENU/Published/NutritionEducation/Fites/Nutri tionEdRTC.pdf 
See especially pages 4-7. 

FNS has developed a variety of resources for State and implementing agencies that deliver 
SNAP-Ed including science-based education curricula and materials suitable for low-income 
audiences. These include: 

• SNAP-Ed State Plan Guidance: The SNAP-Ed Plan Guidance serves as a reference and 
resource for States in preparing nutrition education plans and includes guiding principles for 
comprehensive plans. It is available online at 

http://www.nal.usda.gOv/fsn/Guidance/2009. 1 SNAP-Ed%20Guidance.pdf. The guidance 
incorporates the SNAP-Ed Guiding Principles (GP), a policy document that describes the 
future of SNAP-Ed. While there are many important nutrition-related issues that impact the 
SNAP eligible audience, FNS encourages States to magnify the impact of SNAP-Ed by 
focusing their effort and coordinating with other related programs and services. The 
guidance also urges States to use behaviorally focused, science-based nutrition education 
interventions, projects or social marketing campaigns, and to target educational activities to 
women and children in participating or eligible SNAP households. 

• SNAP-Ed Connection: The SNAP-Ed Coimection is an online resource system designed to 
facilitate communication and resources sharing among SNAP-Ed educators. Features 
highlighted on this Web site are: 

o Photo Gallery: Provides colorful and professional photographs produced specifically to 
support nutrition education communications. The digital images are copyright free and 
are provided as a complimentary resource for use by all FNS nutrition assistance 
programs and their partners. The photo gallery can be found at 
http://grande.nal.usda.gov/foodstamp_album.php 

0 Recipe Finder: Offers an online database in English and Spanish of over 600 healthy 
recipes. The database can be searched in multiple ways including recipe cost, ingredients 
and reviews. The database is a resource that helps SNAP-Ed providers save time, teach 
food resource management skills and meet nutrition education goals. The recipe finder 
can be found at http://recipefinder.nal.usda.gov/. 

• Loving Your Family: This comprehensive low literacy curriculum in English and Spanish 
was developed for low-income mothers participating in SNAP. It provides easy, tasty, low 
cost recipes and actionable tips and techniques for putting the recommendations into action 
and connects low income moms to resources in their communities. These materials can be 
found at 

http://snap.nal.usda.gov/nal_display/index.php?info_centet=15&tax_level=3&tax_subject=26 

1 &topic_id= 1 94 1 &level3_id=6322&level4_id=0&level5_id=0&placement_default=. 
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• Eat Right When Money’s Tight; This tip sheet helps SNAP participants shop wisely during 
times of rising food costs and provides information on nutrition in all food groups. This 
document can be found at 

http://www.nal.usda.gov/foodstamp/pdf/Making%20Ends%20Meet%20Fact%20Sheet- 

FINAL.pdf 

• Eat Smart, Live Strong: This intervention is designed to improve fruit and vegetable 
consumption and physical activity among 60-74 year olds participating in or eligible for FNS 
nutrition assistance programs. These materials can be found at 

http://snap.nal.usda.gov/na!_display/index,php?info_centei=15&taxjevel=3&tax_subject=26 
1 &topic_id= 1 94 1 &level3_id=6326&level4_id=0&level5_id=0&placement_default=0 

• FNS Core Nutrition Messages; This set of 1 6 audience-tested messages and supporting 
content (tips, narrative and recipes) and guidance are compiled in a publication entitled. 
Maximizing the Message; Helping Moms and Kids Make Healthier Food Choices. These 
messages provide SNAP educators with a set of “ready to use messages and content’ 
specifically designed to capture the attention of low income mothers and children and 
empower them to make specific diet-related changes. These materials can be found at 
http;//www.fhs.usda.gov/fhs/corenutritionmessages/Files/Ouidebook.pdf 

States are in the final year of a three year cycle, 2008-2010, to implement the new national 
reporting form for the SNAP nutrition education component. FNS initiated the SNAP Education 
and Administrative Reporting System (EARS) to gather uniform information about nutrition 
education activities from all participating States including who SNAP-Ed reaches, the intensity of 
these efforts, the primary goals of education efforts, educational methods used, where participants 
receive SNAP-Ed, and the cost of these services. 

When fully implemented, EARS will provide uniform data and information about SNAP-ED 
activities that will assist Federal, State and local programs in monitoring the program’s progress 
in meeting established goals as well as provide important data to inform management decisions 
and assist the program planning process. For example, participation data can help identify 
underserved populations or help States determine where to initiate and/or expand education 
activities. 
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Mr. Kingston. Thank you, Madam Chair. And as I was telling 
you guys earlier today, the kind of part of the hearings that the 
Chair and Mr. Farr and I like is when everybody is gone and we 
can start really getting into discussion. So this is good. [Laughter.] 

FEDERAL AND STATE PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. Kingston. You know, one of the things as I listen to the dis- 
cussion, I feel that so much of our problem is that we have this 
centralized Washington mandate on so many of these things. And 
yet, as I hear you describe the school in Georgia, for example, and 
the squash up in Connecticut, that a lot of it is local leadership. 

And I feel so often we tie the hands through — well-intended, 
some of it to protect the physical responsibility, physical integrity, 
the eligibility, things where Mr. Farr and I could probably find a 
lot of common ground. 

But, you know, I am wondering if, going back to block grants or 
going back to certain areas that are targeted, which doesn’t em- 
power Washington, and I understand block grants are — ^you know, 
we just have this counter-intuitive — we don’t want to let go of 
power. 

But I do think that if you took some States, some regions, and 
said, look, you know. Why don’t we try some things, have some real 
serious on-the-job pilot programs, figure out who does what, give 
them a lot of flexibility, I am wondering if that would work. 

Because I am interested in this EARS program, too, because I 
don’t know how — and I had written a note to the Chair, serious 
and jokingly, that this is like sex education. The kids considered 
it interesting, but nothing that applies to them. 

And, you know, as you know, we spent lots of money on sex edu- 
cation and, you know, we are still wondering what works and what 
doesn’t. And we are still committed to it, but it kind of gets back 
to that local leadership, that nutritionalist in Georgia and the prin- 
cipal in Connecticut on the squash to say, look. If you give me the 
tools and maybe get out of my way a little bit, give me two or three 
years, let me come back and show you some things. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Well, let me say my career, long career, was in 
State government. And I dealt with all the major Federal agencies 
in Health and Human Services. And the Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice historically — I don’t just say it because I am here now; I had 
no plan to be here now — was the most flexible in terms of working 
with States. 

And we still are in terms of — I mean, that is an ethic; I am not 
saying it because I am here — of regional offices saying to States, 
we encourage waivers. We don’t just say, you may waive. We say 
to States that are struggling, why don’t you think about reducing 
your intervals, your time intervals, for reporting. Why don’t you go 
to telephone interviews. Get rid of finger imaging. And in the case 
of schools, so much of it does depend on local leadership. It really 
does. And I think the value — we try to promote that, of wanting to 
be supportive. 

And to your question on get out of the way and try some things, 
one of the proposals in the budget here is to give governors — it is 
to say to governors, you want policy relief? You want waivers? We 
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will give you that if you want to really take on the issue of solving 
hunger in your State. 

Because we don’t have all the answers right now. We think these 
programs are part of it, but they may have to do some other things. 
And we want to say, let’s try that, in some States competitively, 
say what would you be willing to try, and let us get out of the way. 

I know over in health care — I hate to go back there too much — 
but in the Medicaid program, 1,115 waivers are major waivers that 
are given under Federal authority. And States have done — the 
most creative States have done wonderful things with it. And I be- 
lieve in it, and I believe in States as laboratories. I absolutely do. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, you know, I think we would all be inter- 
ested in your ideas on that because — and since my governor. Sonny 
Perdue, who is Republican, has embraced many of the education 
reforms that President Obama is proposing right now and — you 
know, I think there is a great willingness on the State government 
side to, you know, let’s figure out what works and let’s try to get 
together on it. And we have so much — I don’t know. I think there 
is a lot of great power decentralized. 

WIG — ADJUNCT ELIGIBILITY 

I wanted to, though, say I want to talk a little bit about that eli- 
gibility question because I think you have asked a good question. 
But aren’t something like 53 percent of the kids on WIC today in- 
fants? It is a pretty high number. 

Mr. CONCANNON. It is 49 percent of infants. 

Mr. Kingston. Okay, 49 percent. But in that group, not every- 
body is at the same income level. And some of them are qualified 
because they are on Medicaid, and some States have a very high 
Medicaid eligibility, like maybe as high as 300 percent of Federal 
poverty level, I think. Is that 

Mr. CoNCANNON. No. The WIC kids cannot be above 185 percent 
of the Federal 

Mr. Kingston. I know they can’t. But in some States, I under- 
stand that if you are on Medicaid, you can still get WIC even if you 
are above the 185. 

Mr. CONCANNON. That I am unfamiliar with, actually. And there 
would be a few States — again, I would back up. That is the SCHIP 
that 

Mr. Kingston. I am told from the smart people sitting behind 
me that that is correct. So if you are thinking it is not correct — 
yes, adjunct eligibility. And in some States, you can be very high — 
I say 300 percent — to get on Medicaid. I am not sure where that 
number is. 

But the reason why I say that is because if we are running out 
of money and the lowest of the income folks aren’t getting fed, then 
in that 49 percent there may be some people in there who maybe 
shouldn’t be on WIC because they are on WIC at the expense of 
the lower folks, I would suggest. 

You know, not saying that is absolute. But I would say that is 
why some of that eligibility stuff is of interest to me. 

Ms. DeLauro. Let’s go to three minutes, Sam, because we are 
going to have to vote and we can’t come back. We have got several 
votes. 
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Mr. Farr. Three? I can’t do three minutes. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes, you have to. 

Mr. Farr. Well, this is very interesting 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. We are okay. We are okay. I am sorry. I 
thought it was a vote. Go ahead, Sam. 

POVERTY IN AMERICA 

Mr. Farr. This is a very interesting discussion. And it is a dis- 
cussion because if you look at the membership of this committee, 
the best-kept secret in Washington is that most of these people are 
not coming from agriculture, per se, not agriculture in their States. 

But you look at Jesse Jackson from Chicago and Maurice Hin- 
chey — we are rural, but we are — Rosa, myself. I mean, we are here 
because USDA is really the first responder to poverty in America. 

Perhaps we made a big mistake when we created the whole new 
Homeland Security Administration. We should have put you over 
there because then you would be labeled as first responders, and 
all we would have to declare is that we have a disaster in poverty 
in America with this recession and money would be just flowing to 
try to solve the problem. 

But I think. Jack, what is really missing here — and I liked your 
idea of maybe giving — ^you know, put the challenge out there to the 
States for a waiver because Arne Duncan in education is telling us 
that these schools where we are feeding these kids — and in my dis- 
trict I just got ten of them that are ranked at the bottom of the 
bottom — I mean, there is probably not a kid in those schools that 
speak English. So it has a lot to do with cultural issues. But they 
are all in — probably come from poverty backgrounds. 

In asking him how you solve this problem, he says, the only way 
you can solve it in those communities is to have what you call total 
wrap-around. You take all of the social programs and all of these 
things, and it is all integrated. But it is very hard to get all of 
these silos that we create at the Federal, State, and local levels to 
really get together. 

It seems to me that the challenge that we have — and Jack, this 
is where you get at because what you are concerned about is waste. 
I am concerned about waste because waste doesn’t get to solving 
the problem. 

And maybe what we ought to do is challenge that we will give 
these — if you can create these wrap-arounds in our communities, in 
our schools — this is related to school, and this is part of the serv- 
ices of the school — or in the community with WIG and so on — I 
mean, it is all about infants and children. Right? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

CNP — EQUIPMENT GRANTS 

Mr. Farr. And it is also about nutrition because that is the other 
thing. You are Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services. 

Let me ask you a question. You talked — and Rosa was talking 
about messaging, and you talked about going to the school. You 
know, we have your service right up there on the wall. Look at that 
picture up there. What is missing in that picture? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Fruits. 
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Mr. Farr. Yes. Fruits. Fruits and vegetables. In fact, we ought 
to get new pictures and get a fruit and vegetable in there because 
we have got a message. Right? It is not just about waffles and 
fruit — whatever that — maybe that is apple. I don’t know what is in 
that cup. 

So I want to ask a question about salad bars. I’m carrying legis- 
lation to try to get them in every school in America. I am told that 
many schools would like to have salad bars, but lack the financial 
resources to purchase the equipment. 

USDA’s regulations at 7 CFR 3016.3 and 0MB Circular A-87 de- 
fine equipment for the purposes of the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram equipment assistance grants as articles, tangible personal 
property with a useful life of no more than one year, and a per- 
unit acquisition cost of $5,000. 

The typical school salad bar — which is made of plastic; it is non- 
electric — costs $3,000. Schools are not eligible to request salad bars 
with the ARRA applications, nor will they be able to use funding 
through the fiscal year 2010 AG appropriations or the CNR. 

And so what funding sources are available for schools wanting to 
purchase salad bars? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I am not sure about the citation you cite. Con- 
gressman. I know in this budget we are proposing a $25 million 
capital line to allow schools to buy cooling equipment or to replace 
stoves or what. We know that America’s schools are deeply inad- 
equately resourced as far as infrastructure. 

In the ARRA funds, you awarded $100 million, and we had $640 
million in requests right away for it. And that was in a very short 
turnaround. I have seen some of that, in that school. I was out in 
Georgia. They put more additional cooling equipment in. 

So schools have — before you even get to salad bars, I think 
schools have even more basic needs around basic cooling equip- 
ment. Because if you are going to have some of those goods in the 
salad bar, they are going to have to be properly 

Mr. Farr. Well, as you look at these regulations and — I mean, 
the idea of putting a minimum threshold of $5,000 per unit, it 
seems to me if we are trying to get a salad bar, get that — what it 
is going to take to get into that lunch line right there, it might not 
cost that much. 

Are you familiar with that 

Ms. Paradis. Well, I am not familiar with the citations. But I do 
know that with the ARRA funding, salad bars do qualify unless 
they are extraordinarily high end, and that some of it was used to 
purchase salad bars. And we certainly encourage that, and would 
use any additional funding we get to do that. 

But I would like, when I go back to my office, to take a look at 
those citations so that I better understand that because that just 
seems a little perplexing. I appreciate you bringing that to our at- 
tention. We certainly would not want to do anything to discourage 
schools from purchasing salad bars with this funding. 

[The information follows:] 

School districts can use meal reimbursements to buy food service equipment at 
any time from the non-profit food service account. However, Congress recognized 
that these funds are often fully utilized to provide meals on a day-to-day basis and 
therefore are not available for large equipment purchases. Taking this into consider- 
ation, Congress provided $100 million for food service equipment through the Amer- 
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ican Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (ARRA) and another $25 million 
through FY 2010 National School Lunch Program (NSLP) Equipment Grants. 

Food service equipment, one example being salad hars, may he purchased with 
either an ARRA or FY 2010 NSLP Equipment Grant provided that the equipment 
is used to serve reimhursahle meals. The equipment purchased with these funds 
benefits school meal programs by enabling them to offer more nutritious meals and 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The grant request to purchase equipment must fit into 
one of four focus areas, one of which is to improve the quality of school food service 
meals that meet the dietary guidelines. While we do not have data breaking out 
salad bar purchases per se, the purchase of salad bar equipment lends itself to im- 
proving the quality of school food service meals that meet dietary guidelines, and 
we are aware anecdotally that some schools have obtained salad bar equipment 
using these funds. 

The food service equipment procured must meet the definition of equipment as 
defined in 7 CFR 3016.3 “as articles of nonexpendable, tangible personal property 
with a useful life of more than one year and a per unit acquisition cost of $5,000.” 
On occasion the definition of equipment has presented a challenge; however, in 
many cases State and local level thresholds are lower than the Eederal threshold, 
which helps schools meet the requirement. 

Mr. Farr. Nor would I. Thank you. 

SNAP — BENEFITS ISSUED BIWEEKLY 

Ms. DeLauro. The SNAP benefits are provided to participants at 
the beginning of the month, and most participants spend the bene- 
fits in the first part of the month and then have to struggle 
through the rest of the month with little or no food, as I under- 
stand it. 

One recommendation that has been made is to begin to provide 
SNAP benefits on a biweekly basis. It seems to me this is a com- 
mon-sense approach, and most people get paid biweekly. Can we — 
or why can’t we provide SNAP benefits on a biweekly basis? We 
now have the electronic system to be able to deal with this, and 
that means that — well, I think it just — I think in two pieces it 
would deal both with nutrition and, you know, with regard to the 
hunger issue here, that you would combine these two pieces. 

So I would just like to get your view. 

Mr. CONCANNON. I am advised that that was prohibited to break 
up the benefit in the last Farm Bill. But I am also mindful — I just 
read something, in getting ready for this hearing — in which a per- 
son, you know, we have instances where, if we could provide that 
benefit, let’s say, twice a month, that it might have a beneficial ef- 
fect on purchasing and people going from having a house full of 
food resources at the beginning of the month and being, you know, 
starved at the end of the month. 

And I don’t know what the origin of the prohibition against 
that 

Ms. DeLauro. Can we maintain the accuracy rate that you have 
by doing this twice a month? And I will go back to find out why 
the Farm Bill, you know, did that specifically. But my presumption 
is it may have to do with waste, fraud, and abuse. But do you think 
we could deal with this accurately? 

Mr. CONCANNON. I don’t think it would, either. I don’t think it 
would have an effect on waste or abuse. It may have something to 
do with the ability of States to issue benefits, or it may have been 
concern on the part of people that it would result in fewer benefits 
going to people. 
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But it is certainly worth looking at. It is the kind of thing that 
I think a pilot — to try a pilot to see what benefits it provides for 
people. We certainly would be open to working with you on that. 

SNAP — COMMUNITY NETWORKS 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Terrific. That’s great. 

The President’s budget requests $12V2 million for community 
networks to promote healthy eating. Can you give us some exam- 
ples of how this program will work? What strategies do you see 
communities using with this funding to encourage healthy eating, 
and how will you judge the effectiveness of these pilots? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Madam Chair, I just finished reading — and ac- 
tually, Dr. Post provided it to me at my request — but Health Af- 
fairs is one of the major, you know, health journals in the country, 
I think one of the best. 

And it devoted its most recent issue just to the whole issue of nu- 
trition, obesity. Dr. Brownell, who was here from Yale testi- 
fying — 

Ms. DeLauro. Oh, yes. Sure. 

Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. Is the author of one of the articles 
in there. But it was for the first time I saw the term “obesogenic,” 
obesogenic meaning obesity-promoting, facilitating. And one of the 
authors said, you know, we live in an American society that is 
obesogenic insofar as we promote, you know, processed foods that 
add too much weight to people. We push for bigger portion sizes. 
We don’t provide access to healthy foods for people. 

And they basically came to the conclusion that part of it is a cul- 
tural thing, that it isn’t any one thing. It isn’t just that single 
donut that was referred to earlier. It is a variety of practices that 
result in this. 

So that the purpose of the approach, I think, is one that I happen 
to concur with, that I think back analogously to the 1960s and to 
the challenges we had in smoking. And it took a whole series of 
policy and other changes to really reduce the smoking rates in the 
country. 

I think to really solve the problem of obesity is going to take a 
whole series of things, not any one single thing. And so what we 
are interested in in these — in this grant is turning to a community 
and saying, you know, what are the — what steps are you as a 
mayor or city council or county supervisors willing to take in an 
area, for everything from schools to billboards to messaging? 

We know that you see ads on TV that say, you know, you should 
have a hamburger. Guess what? People go out and start snacking. 
There is lots of evidence now that is built up around what pro- 
motes and triggers these behaviors on our part. 

So if we have governors, or communities in this case, who say, 
we will take this on in terms of the policies in our schools — I don’t 
want to go back to Somerville, Massachusetts, but they have made 
decisions over the years to have kids walk to school. 

You know, reduce the buses. Have kids walk to school. It is one 
of the elements. You got to have safe streets. You got to have safe 
neighborhoods. 

Ms. DeLauro. Yes. 
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Mr. CONCANNON. But they have done some things over time that 
have all reinforced their commitment to healthier living, healthier 
eating. And I think that is what we want to do. 

Ms. DeLauro. So we are going to try these pilot programs, see 
what works. Best practices. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. We want to say, what can we do? And creative, 
you know, county supervisors or mayors or what have you in a 
community that say, we will do a variety of things. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Kingston. 

Mr. Kingston. Thank you. Madam Chair. I need to bring Dr. 
Post into this conversation. It has been a bad day for him as a Uni- 
versity of Maryland graduate. On national television today. Presi- 
dent Obama picked Michigan State over you guys in the bracket. 
And having gone to Michigan State, I find myself once more agree- 
ing with the President. [Laughter.] 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Mr. Kingston. But you had, actually, in your testimony said that 
obesity costs are $147 billion a year to our country. And so what 
I want to do is ask you what some of those costs are and to talk 
about that little bit. 

But then also to Ms. — is it Paradis? 

Ms. Paradis. Paradis, yes. 

Mr. Kingston. It is a French word. That is what I thought. 

Ms. Paradis. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Kingston. And, you know, we go to a lot of food banks or 
Second Harvests and, you know, interested in what you guys do. 
But you also get a lot of free food from manufacturers, and some 
of that might be obesogenic. And yet it — so I am just sort of won- 
dering. And maybe the two of you, if I could hear from the two of 
you on the challenges of that. The costs. 

Mr. Post. Well, in terms of the costs 

Mr. Kingston. Yes. 

Mr. Post [continuing]. I think it is essentially the costs of health 
care related to coronary heart disease, hypertension, all the other 
dietary-related illnesses that are associated with overweight and 
obesity. And I guess I will look to Julie to perhaps add to 

Mr. Kingston. Because, you know, one of the things that we 
kind of all three of us have talked about a little bit about sort of 
healthy communities, if you could sort of, you know, block grants 
and pilot programs, one of the elements of, you know, in Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts the kids walking, Davis, California and I think 
Portland have a 14 percent ridership in bicycles, which is a huge 
deal. 

But it is a major community commitment to get folks there. And 
it is a challenge. But that is part of that cultural shift that we need 
to — I like this word obesogenic. We need to declare war on it. 

Mr. Post. If I could then add to that, at least from the Center’s 
activities, we know that in this future work, especially with this 
edition of the Dietary Guidelines, we are going to have to focus on 
getting to people where they work, where they play, where they 
learn, where they shop, where they buy foods, where they purchase 
foods in a restaurant. 
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This time around, we know we need to get to people with those 
actionable, understood, tested messages. And so that is our plan, 
to make sure that we have partnerships not only with Federal 
agencies but also with — and State organizations and the private 
sector. 

So that the constituents that they serve will be those fitness cen- 
ters or the YWCA or the YMCA or the future leaders of America, 
where we can get those messages out there into the community, 
and people have become aware of them in a way that is more ro- 
bust than you find right now. 

And perhaps looking at the picture back there, you would have 
those messages even on containers of food. And when those kids go 
to restaurants, they would find them on menus. That is our goal 
this time around, and that is a community-based approach. 

Mr. CONCANNON. You remind me, if I can just add to that. Dr. 
Post is part of a group that again was directed by Congress — he is 
representing the FNS — but with the Federal Trade Commission, 
the FDA, us, and the CDC, working on a recommendation that is 
coming to Congress by the middle of July on food advertising or 
food marketing to children between the ages of 2 and 17. 

And again, that to me is another example of that because if there 
is evidence that if I see an ad that tells me I should have, you 
know, a super-sized burger and something else, chances are I am 
going to — I may not do that, but I am going to be reaching for 
something else. It is just one of those things we have to get out. 

Mr. Kingston. Ms. Paradis, are you guys watching those food do- 
nations in terms of — I know it is very difficult for you. 

Ms. Paradis. Well, I hesitate to speak. Let me speak first to the 
USDA foods that are provided to the food bank community. And as 
you probably know, we have worked for, as I recall, at least 20 
years to improve the nutritional quality of those meals, so we 
now — or of those foods. 

So we now are distributing vegetables with far less sodium, 
fruits with far less sugar that are packed in either juice or light 
syrup. We are doing much more with whole grains, whole grain 
pastas. Less fat in the meat products. 

So I think the quality, the nutritional quality, of the USDA foods 
has come a long way, and we feel very good about that. And in fact, 
what we hear from food banks is that the U.S. — that take — those 
food banks that do take TEFAP commodities are very pleased to 
have them and use them, really, as sort of the centerpiece when 
they put together their food baskets or their food bags. 

I haven’t been associated with Feeding America for about three 
and a half years. So I sort of, as I say, hesitate to characterize 
where they might be now. But I do know that when I was there, 
they were in the process of sort of transitioning in terms of their 
mindset with respect to the kinds of foods that they were getting 
from the private sector. 

And in the early days of food banking, they were more than 
happy to take any kind of food that they could get just to feed these 
hungry families. And it was sort of a cultural shift that took some 
time for them to come to understand that the ideal thing was to 
be getting nutritious foods. 
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They didn’t have the freezers. They didn’t have the coolers. So 
they have come a long way. They have used our administrative 
funding, to a significant degree, to get the coolers and the freezers 
that they need to be able — and they have reached out into to their 
community, into their agricultural community districts, like Mr. 
Farr’s, that have over-abundance of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

And that is now a very significant part of what the Feeding 
America network does, or at least it was when I left three and a 
half years ago. 

Mr. Kingston. Well, thank you. 

Ms. DeLauro. Mr. Farr, do you have any further questions? 

FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Mr. Farr. Thank you. Madam Chair. A couple questions, one on 
WIC Fresh. You expanded in the WIC Program in October to in- 
clude fresh produce. Not necessarily all the answers now, but could 
you provide for the Committee what you have done to make the 
public aware of this change in the WIC Program, and what that 
messaging, as the Chairwoman talked about, is all about? 

And at the same time, we have included in the fruit and vege- 
table snack program, referring to all the reasons I think you just 
stated, that it is not quite as successful as you hoped it would be 
because kids — some, and some don’t. I mean, they follow the pat- 
terns of their parents in what their eating habits are. But could 
you respond on how we could make that work better? 

And then what I want to get into is the TEFAP program and the 
commodity support. But let me — do you want to respond to those 
questions quickly? 

Mr. CoNCANNON. Yes, if I may. Just on the point made on WIC 
also, in this budget we are proposing to fully fund that. We are 
able to do most of what the Institute of Medicine recommended, but 
we did for children; we didn’t do it for adults. We add another $2, 
so that actually, I think, the food package for WIC will be further 
improved as a result of this budget. 

But to your question on how do we — we believe that it is impor- 
tant to try to incent. Every once in a while we get questions: Why 
don’t you prohibit, proscribe, in SNAP certain foods so you can’t 
buy this? And we believe that, one, that would be an unfortunate 
direction to go. 

We think a better way to do is to see — we have a healthy incen- 
tive pilot right now that was funded by Congress, and that we will 
be — we will be awarding that later this year. And the goal under- 
lying that is to say: What is the effect of — for example, if I go in 
and buy $50 worth of — in my monthly order, $50 worth of fruits 
and vegetables, to subsidize that so it actually only costs me $25? 
I am making that up. But to create financial incentives. 

And in this budget, we are proposing an additional $6 million to 
further strengthen the educational component with that so that I 
come to know the messaging and can practice it. And I was using 
the example, in talking with Dr. Rob Post here earlier today, of 
some communication just works better than owners. 

And one example that I saw recently said the benefit of having 
a glass of either nonfat milk or 1 percent milk compared to having 
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a glass of whole milk is the difference between four strips of hacon 
on the fat side. 

Well, that is a pretty basic message. I passed that on to one of 
my children, who has young children. That is an understandable 
message. You don’t have to be a chemist or a nutritionist profes- 
sionally to understand that. 

And so I think we want to get — I believe in the benefit of the 
school programs for — I am committed to 

[The information follows:] 

As part of our effort to provide technical assistance to State and local WIC agen- 
cies as they implemented the changes to the WIC food packages, FNS developed a 
variety of materials, including a Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Resource Guide that in- 
cludes lesson plans and educational materials for WIC mothers and children about 
the new WIC food packages. Information about the WIC food package changes has 
also been communicated to the general public on the FNS Web site. In October 
2008, FNS released a set of core nutrition education messages to be used in inter- 
ventions to increase the consumption of fruits and vegetables in FNS nutrition as- 
sistance programs. 

Our Office of Research and Analysis will be conducting an evaluation of the Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Program, FFVP, and a report to Congress is due by September 
30, 2011. The evaluation results may provide information that can be utilized in 
making improvements in FFVP operations at the State and local levels. The study 
will estimate program impacts on participating students, including whether children 
experience increased consumption of fruits and vegetables and decreased consump- 
tion of less nutritious foods as well as examine how the FFVP is currently being 
implemented. 

Mr. Farr. Well, I will invite you out to our area. We have prob- 
ably the best elementary science, art, math program all based 
around foods, fresh fruits and vegetables. Kids taking these vegeta- 
bles, looking at the color, banana, the shape, round, square, oblong, 
whatever it is. 

Mr. CONCANNON. Yes. 

Mr. Farr. Whether you peel it, whether you cook it. They make 
fruit salads out of it, so they get color. They get quantities. Count 
them all. It is first grade, kindergarten stuff. And then the kids eat 
it. 

And you know what the local superintendent of the Safety 
there — he’s the manager — said? What is going in the school? I have 
never seen so many kiwis come through my — and he said the kids 
tell their parents, you have got to buy this. Mom. This is really 
good for us. 

So it is — yes, it works, if we get it out there. 

Mr. CoNCANNON. I believe in that. 

TEFAP COMMODITIES 

Mr. Farr. But let me ask you because I know time is running 
here on this. I think we have a lot too, and I hope we can all work 
to do a better job, get more fresh produce in all of our programs. 

The TEFAP program and other feeding programs received a 
record number of commodities in 2009. These programs provide, 
you know, emergency feeding assistance to record numbers of peo- 
ple. There are some concerns that the expected levels of commod- 
ities that will be available this fiscal year and next is going to hurt 
the ability of these programs to assist with the need. 

What are the commodity levels that you are expecting to provide 
these programs in the rest of this year and next year? And what 
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impact will these commodity levels have on the programs that they 
are benefitting? 

Mr. CONCANNON. First of all, let me acknowledge we believe, 
along with that question — and we hear it from those food banks 
and shelters and so on — they, like us, I think I mentioned in my 
testimony, they are facing unprecedented numbers of people com- 
ing their way, just as you mentioned, endless long lines. 

The TEFAP budget proposal that you have before you is $247 
million. That is a slight — that is a 1-plus percent reduction from 
the previous year. And I am told that that reduction is basically 
a function of that benefit is tied to the cost of food in the Thrifty 
Food Plan. So there is a modest reduction in it. 

We also — in addition, we have already purchased this year some 
$60 million in dairy. That occurred back right at the first of the 
year. So I don’t know what the amounts will be on those bonus 
purchases, so to speak. I do know the budget proposal here for 
what I would call the core commodity program is just under $250 
million. 

If you go back just a couple of years, the amounts in that pro- 
gram area, it was only a hundred — about half of that, 130 or 150. 
So it does represent an increase. But last year, there was a signifi- 
cant amount of additional purchase in the bonus foods that came 
to those food banks. 

So I know they are concerned about it. Our budget is — again, the 
core budget is down by about a million and a half, or IV 2 percent- 
age points. We have bought some bonus commodities. I don’t know 
what the rest of the year at this point will be in that regard. 

Mr. Farr. Do the commodity folks share with you what they 
think is going to be the 

Mr. CONCANNON. I don’t know if even they know at this point. 
But we could certainly ask them. 

Ms. Paradis. Yes. Mr. Under Secretary, we do have some expec- 
tation. I mean, the food banks, I think, are justifiably concerned. 
We do have some indication that bonus commodities may come 
down somewhat. 

And this is very difficult because the food banks really do rely 
on these. But as you know, in agriculture, those bonus levels just 
do fluctuate from year to year. And it is a source of continuing con- 
cern. 

Mr. Farr. You know what? I want to end this, but do an exercise 
with my staff here in the building. I take them down to Costco out 
here at Pentagon Center and I have them go to the produce. And 
I say, just read the labels on that store and tell me where that stuff 
comes from. 

And they are just amazed. They say, it is all grown in your dis- 
trict. I said, yes. You know what? If it is on the shelf today, it left 
that district Monday morning. They do team driving and they get 
it here in three days. That product was probably harvested last 
Saturday. 

I mean, we have the ability to bring fresh fruits and vegetables 
anywhere in the world with the incredible transportation and dis- 
tribution system we have. And, you know, the program here as it 
was stated, it is to support American agriculture. 
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The problem is that we have been supporting commodity prod- 
ucts which came out of the old, you know, recession eras, and when 
all the commodities can be stored. So what we did is we created 
this financial system, guarantees, so that we could keep farmers, 
the growers, in business because the buyers were saying, I got 
enough wheat, I got enough corn, I got enough beans from last 
year. We are going to control the market flow and I don’t need your 
product this year. 

Well, you can’t have a grower just sort of, you know, selling a 
product one year and then having nothing to sell. So the govern- 
ment stepped in to essentially stabilize the market. And we did a 
damn good job of it. 

And we have now got all these products, and we are worrying — 
you were talking about messaging, and those products have done 
a very good job of getting processed into every kind of food form. 
But because we have never helped the fresh fruits and vegetables, 
they get no subsidies whatsoever. No help. It is all just free market 
enterprise. 

But they are now able to package their goods and get them 
across this country and around the world in days. And there is no 
reason we can’t get them into the feeding chains of our poverty pro- 
grams that you are running. And that is my — that is what I am 
concerned about. Thank you. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Ms. DeLauro. Thank you. Let me just make one point, which I 
think — we will pass the health care bill on Sunday, and one of the 
pieces that I think is particularly important that hasn’t had that 
much focus or retention is that — that is in menu labeling, which I 
think is going to be real behavioral change. 

I think we are seeing the results of that in New York. I am par- 
ticularly proud of the legislation in that context, having drafted 
that legislation. But that is not to be self-serving in terms of that 
issue. 

But there was a real consensus between the legislation and the 
industry on looking at how we could provide information to the 
public, especially in the fast food restaurants, where they are about 
to order, looking at the menu board, and can make a decision, an 
informed decision, on what to order and where there will be cal- 
ories listed next to the items. 

Those are the kinds of — you talk about education. Now, you don’t 
know what people are going to select, but they certainly have the 
information. And we are not all scientists by profession, and they 
can calculate, you know, what is, you know, tuna fish with may- 
onnaise, roast beef with mustard, et cetera. And so you make inac- 
curate decisions based on no information. 

I think this information will provide people with a guidepost. 
And I think it is unfortunate that that didn’t see the light of day 
in many respects in the messaging of a health care bill. But I think 
it is particularly important, and I am excited about what can hap- 
pen as a result of that. 
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DIRECT CERTIFICATION 

I have a final question, which has to do with — which goes back 
to the issue of eligible families and making sure that they are en- 
rolled for free or reduced price school meals, and what your plans 
are to engage schools in the outreach campaign for the upcoming 
school year. That is a question. 

I also know that Congress has provided $22 million in this year 
in order to improve direct certification rates. And in the meantime, 
we are going to look at the reauthorization as a way to deal with 
this. 

But in the meantime, so a second question is: What are impedi- 
ments that currently keep children away from being directly cer- 
tified? And how do we take the steps that are necessary with the 
grant funds to improve this circumstance? And what support are 
you providing to share best practices and support improvement ef- 
forts in this regard from now? 

Mr. CONCANNON. Madam Chair, thank you. As you mentioned, 
the $22 million is very important to us. We are targeting that to 
the States that have the lowest rates of direct certification. We be- 
lieve in certification. We are promoting it missionary style with dif- 
ferent States and places. 

The best States, the States who are doing the best job in terms 
of certification, I think I mentioned the last time I was here, Ohio 
being one of them. Kansas being one. Iowa being one. These are 
States that we are finding are doing the data matches at a State 
level. Rather than leaving that to local schools or having schools 
have to go through the drill, do the data matches at a State level 
of all the children on TANF or SNAP, and then feed that down to 
the schools. 

When you were talking about getting product across the country, 
it is very easy to communicate that in terms of data matches and 
so on. So we are urging and telling States, that is one of the things 
to do. We have sent letters out to States, to Commissioners of Edu- 
cation as well as to Health and Human Service Commissioners and 
Directors, as well, saying, this is an opportunity. 

And whenever we go out to States, we also say, one of the trig- 
gers on that — and I said this when I was out in California re- 
cently — if States would do a better job enrolling people in SNAP, 
that is not the end of the story. That is a wonderful help and it 
is needed for them, but that extends and that benefits the schools 
because those kids automatically then come into the certification 
process. 

So we try to convey to people the benefit and the efficacy of, one, 
enrolling the people that are eligible; some States are doing a much 
better job on that over in SNAP. But then use direct certification. 
Use that State level as an example of data match, but also the fre- 
quency of doing the data matches. 

New York City is a place where they are doing the data matches 
a half dozen times a year. We are aware of other States in the 
country where they do the data match after October 1, when typi- 
cally the States require them for census purpose to say, this is how 
many kids we have. 
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And we say, we all know people whose financial cir- 
cumstances — 

Ms. DeLauro. Have changed. 

Mr. CONCANNON [continuing]. Changed, especially in this econ- 
omy. So we say, do the data match frequently. And it benefits kids, 
but it also benefits your schools when schools are struggling with 
revenues. 

And the school that I was in a couple weeks ago for breakfast, 
even though it was one of that county’s wealthier areas, even they 
pointed out to me that just over the past couple years, they are 
now up to about 35 percent of the kids in free and reduced, when 
it was running single digits two years ago. 

So, I mean, we are seeing, you know, the effect of that. We are 
messaging it through our regional offices and in any messaging we 
have to do with State agencies. 

Ms. DeLauro. Okay. Thank you. You have been very patient, 
you know, with the time here, with your time, and we are appre- 
ciative of that. 

It is an important critical area that you all are engaged in, and 
I can’t tell you how gratifying it is. We have an unbelievable team. 
And we thank you for your candor. We thank you for your commit- 
ment to this area. 

We are committed on this committee, across the aisle, to both the 
issue of hunger and nutrition, and also making sure that we utilize 
the resources in the most efficient and the most effective way. 

We also understand that the resources are not — you know, that 
they do have boundaries around them. But I would just say to that, 
I will go back to Harry Truman, President Truman and what he 
talked about. And making sure that the children of this Nation are 
well-fed is part of our national security. But it is a moral responsi- 
bility. 

And we know you take your moral responsibility very seriously. 
We do as well. And I am of the view that — where I come from in 
terms of my own philosophical views is that government does have 
a moral responsibility in these areas. 

And we want to work with you to make sure that you can exer- 
cise what you need to do, and with the accountability that you 
need, but that we are carrying out that responsibility to provide 
food and good nutrition to the people of this country. So thank you 
very, very much for your good work. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RKfORD 

HOUSE AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 
MARCH 18, 2010 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMEN JACKSON 


THE EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM {TEFAP} 


Mr. Jackson Jr.: Earlier this month, the Greater Chicago Food 
Depository visited my office and shared with me the impact of TEFAP and 
Emergency Food Programs. In Chicago, nearly 678,000 people each year rely on 
supplemental food provided through the Chicago Food Depository and its 650 
member food pantries, soup kitchens, and shelters. 44% of participants 
currently receive Food Stamps, 34% of households include at least one 
employed adult and over 37% of the people they serve are under the age of 18- 
-that's 250,000 children reliant on Emergency Food Aid, supplemented through 
TEFAP . 


While the President's budget includes significant increases for SNAP, 
WIC and the Child Nutrition Programs, the funding level for TEFAP commodity 
storage and distribution grants has remained fairly level over the past two 
years despite the growing number of Americans that are currently experiencing 
food insecurity. These funds are critically needed by states and emergency 
food providers in order for them to connect an increasing number of 
struggling Americans with the emergency food resources they 
need. Undersecretary Concannon, can you please explain the President's 
request in the FYll Budget to only fund TEFAP storage and distribution grants 
at 50% of the total level of funding that has been authorized? 

Response: At the time the FY 2011 budget was being developed, the 
Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) had just received an additional $50 
million in administrative funding through the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act of 2009, $25 million for use in FY 2009, and $25 million for 
FY 2010. Moreover, the 2008 Farm Bill increased Che base available funding 
from $140 million to $250 million. TEFAP had also received increased 
authority to permit States to convert food funds to administrative funds~up 
from $10 million in FY 2008 to 10 percent of the total available food funds 
or about $24.8 million in FY 2010. With the additional funds available for 
administrative support in TEFAP and the constraints of discretionary funding 
in the Department of Agriculture FY 2011 budget, requests focused on budget 
increases in its benefits for discretionary food assistance programs, such as 
Che WIC program. However, we understand the critical need of emergency food 
providers for logistical support in providing food assistance to the needy, 
and will continue to assess the adequacy of TEFAP administrative funding in 
helping to provide such support. 
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SUPPORT FOR LOCAL DHS OFFICES ADMINISTERING FOOD AID 


Mr. Jackson Jr.: Currently, 1 out of every 8 Americans and 1 out of 
every 4 children are receiving nutrition assistance through the SNAP 
Program. With an estimated 35 million Aa^ricans participating in SNAP, I am 
pleased that the President has included a significant increase to meet the 
need. 


Last week, case workers from the Blue Island Office of the Illinois 
Department of Human Services, which is in my district, visited my office to 
discuss SNAP, WIC and the Child and Adult Care Food Program. Currently, there 
are 88 Caseworkers at the Blue Island Office that serve approximately 94,000 
residents seeking aid. The average caseload for these workers is over 1,000 
participants per case worker. Simply put, DHS offices are struggling to keep 
up with the growing need. Often, constituents may hear a busy signal when 
they call and the parking lot at the Blue Island office is always full. 

Administrator Paradis and Undersecretary Concannon, how can USDA and FNS 
provide additional resources to offices that administer these Nutrition 
Programs? Between now and when Congress reauthorizes SNAP, is there a way to 
reduce administrative paperwork to ensure that all Americans that are 
eligible and in need, are provided access to this aid? 

Response: FNS understands and appreciates the workload management 
challenges faced by States and local jurisdictions in this difficult econorrQ/. 
To help provide administrative relief to States, FNS has provided policy 
guidance as well as a variety of State options, waivers, and tools to help 
support workload management. These options improve administrative efficiency 
and are designed to provide increased program access to eligible households. 

One option available to States is broad based categorical eligibility. In 
these times of rising caseloads and shrinking State budgets, expanded 
categorical eligibility can benefit States by simplifying policies, by 
reducing the amount of time States must devote to verifying resources, and by 
reducing errors. It can extend food assistance to families with high 
expenses but gross incomes slightly higher than the normal gross income test. 
Applicants will not need to provide documentation verifying their resources. 
Finally, adopting expanded categorical eligibility can promote asset 
accumulation among low-income families. A total of 32 States have adopted 
broad based categorical eligibility. 

States can also expand simplified reporting to all eligible households. 
Although almost all States utilize some form of simplified reporting, not all 
States use it for their entire caseload. The 2008 Farm Bill expanded 
simplified reporting to all households, including those households with only 
elderly or disabled members. Simplified reporting increases program access 
for all households and also improves program administration. 

FNS has also approved a variety of waivers that can help improve access to 
the program while at the same time providing workload relief to eligibility 
workers. For example: 

• Face to face interview waivers permit telephone interviews instead 
of face to face interviews. This improves administrative efficiency 
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but also increases the ability of a household to complete the 
interview without having to visit the eligibility office. 

• Reinstatement waivers allow States to reopen cases without requiring 
a household to file a new application if the required action to 
reestablish eligibility is within a set period of time. This waiver 
improves access and prevents "caseload churning." 

• FNS recently approved an interview waiver that allows the 
recertification interview to be waived for elderly or disabled 
households with no earned income. This waiver assists with caseload 
management for the most stable SNAP households. 

• FNS has approved waivers that allow the State to postpone the 
expedited service interview for up to two months. This allows the 
neediest families to receive benefits quickly and may assist States 
in managing workloads. 

• Combined Application Projects Demonstration Projects allow 
applicants for Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits to apply 
for SNAP using a joint SSI/SNAP application process. This reduces 
verification, eliminates an additional visit to a SNAP office, and 
offers a standardized benefit. Importantly, it increases access for 
the vulnerable disabled elderly population. 

There are also options that do not require waivers that are available to 
States. For example, States may limit the duration and scope of the 
interview in those situations which require less scrutiny for stable low-risk 
cases. States may also provide maximum certification periods of up to 24 
months in some cases. This practice simplifies administration and reduces 
the burden of reporting and payment errors. 

FNS recommends that States consult our workload management matrix that lists 
various policies and procedures for managing workloads. The matrix provides 
the advantages and considerations for each policy or procedure. It also 
lists the States that are currently using this procedure and gives a general 
idea of the overall cost to the State. 

States are also encouraged to use a 100 percent Federally- funded State 
Exchange Program that allows States to share innovative processes and learn 
new procedures to enhance State agency operations. 

In addition to the FNS policies and procedures that may provide 
administrative relief, the Department of Defense Appropriations Act of 2010 
appropriated $400 million in 100 percent Federal for State agencies to 
support the costs of administering SNAP in fiscal years 2010 and 2011. These 
funds will help address the growing strain on existing State resources for 
administering SNAP. These funds are intended to supplement current SNAP 
spending and may be used on any allowable administrative expenses. Prior to 
this appropriation, the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) 
provided nearly $300 million dollars in 100 percent Federal funds to help 
States administer SNAP. 

FNS is committed to working with States to ensure awareness of administrative 
options available to help manage and reduce workload while maintaining 
program integrity and improving program access. 
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